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We have many thousands of salesmen directly and indirectly promoting the sales of 
Sapolio. A few words of suggestion and of encouragement, meant for those in our direct 
employ, may interest the wider circle, which iacludes 3,500 wholesalers, 21,000 of their 
salesmen, 150,000 retail dealers, their 300,000 clerks, and the millions of housekeepers who 
use Sapolio and commend it to their friends. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO 
SALESMEN ¢ Sapolio 


Talk CLEANLINESS—Constantly keep before those whom you 
approach the relation which cleanliness bears to Life. Health, hap- 
piness, ‘Success largely depend upon it. Self-respect dwells not in 
dirty houses with careless people. The first commandment of 
social life is: ««Be Clean.” 


Talk CHEERFULLY — You represent a good article —offer it 
with a confident smile. The great public are our friends. Success 
can afford to smile. Leave despondency and complaints about the 
weather, dull times and reluctant buyers, to the peddlers of imita- 


tions and cheap substitutes. It is hard work for them to «reflect 
a shining countenance.” Tell the storekeeper that it is a good rule 
never to buy goods from a grumbling salesman —his discontent 
advertises the fact that his wares do not sell readily. 


Talk FAIR PRICES —The best stores will be your best cus- 
tomers, because they are themselves clean. The grocer who keeps 
dirt down can keep his prices up. Many a dealer buries his profits 
under the dust in his store, and then vainly tries to keep up his 
trade by selling cheaper goods. 


Talk ECONOMY — Less waste is our greatest national need. 
Cheapness is rarely economy. Our ancestors left us solid old fur- 
niture because there were no cheap instalment systems in their 
days. Sapolio may cost a trifle more than cheap substitutes, 
but it outlasts them. 


Talk CONFIDENTLY — Every sensible dealer keeps Sapolio in 
stock. The public prefers honest, well-known goods. Urge the 
grocer not to load his shelves with experiments, and to listen to 
no suggestions that he can substitute anything for Sapolio — it is 
a losing game. He will not do it if he respects himself — he will 
not do it if, he wants the respect of his customers. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO. 
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It is certain that there is an immense amount of remediable misery among us. Unless 
this is effectually dealt with, the hordes of vice and pauperism will destroy modern civili- 
zation as effectually as uncivilized tribes of another kind destroyed the great social organi- 


zations which preceded ours.— Huxley. 


URING the past year 
three great American 
cities, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and Pittsburg, 
have been swept by 
“waves of crime,’ so- 
called, — sudden and un- 

explained outbursts of criminal violence. 
Women have been beaten down, men mur- 
dered, even street-cars robbed by highway- 
* men on the thoroughfares, with all the non- 
chalance of the wild and vacant frontier. 
This thing is not new; in some cities it is 
constantly recuéring,— so constantly that 
it is questionable whether these “waves of 
crime” are not ordinary conditions, empha- 
sized by chance and the special attention 
of the daily press. Why do these conditions 
exist? What forces are there, hidden in 
American cits, which are dragging them, 
according tc tae record of their own press, 
into a state o.f semi-barbarism P 

Chicago, in th }mind of the country, stands 
preéminently notrious for violent crime. 
It is the second city,on the continent; it is, 
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all things considered, perhaps the most 
typically American of our cities; it is in- 
timately known by millions; and its press 
is especially active and alert in the discussion 
of local affairs. The reputation of Chicago 
for crime has consequently fastened itself 
upon the imagination of the United States 
as that of no otheg city has done. It is 
the current conventional belief that the 
criminal is loose upon its streets, that the 
thug and hold-up man go patroling them by 
night. 

Take Chicago, then, not because it is worse 
than or different from other cities of Am- 
erica, but, on the contrary, because it is 
so typical, and because it is so well known. 
Why have the primary basic guarantees of 
civilization broken down in Chicago? . Why 
has that city, year after year, such a flood 
of violent ‘and adventurous crime? The 
answer can be simple and straightforward : 
Because of the tremendous and elaborate 
organization — financial and political — for 
creating and attracting and protecting the 
criminal in Chicago. 
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The Great Business of Dissipation 


The criminal is a savage, nothing more 
nor less. Civilization builds up painfully 
our definite, orderly rules of life,— work, 
marriage, the constant restraint of the gross 
and violent impulses of appetite. The crim- 
inal simply discards these laws and slides 
back again along the way we \came up — in- 
to license, idleness, thieving, and violence. 
He merely lapses back into savagery. To 
understand the matter of crime in great 
cities, the first step is to measure the posi- 
tive forces working continually to produce 
savagery there. These forces are to-day, 
as they always have been, greater than can 
easily be imagined. 

The City —from scarlet Babylon to smoky 
Chicago— has always been the great market- 
place of dissipation. In the jungle you would 
call this thing savagery. In the city there is 
a new side to it. The dweller of the city, 
—true to the instincts of city life,— has 
made it a financial transaction. He has 
found it a great source of gain, of easy money. 
There has grown up, therefore, a double mo- 
tive in promoting it,— the demand for the 
thing itself, and the stimulus of the great 
LINE 
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profit in providing it. You may call the sale 
of dissipation in the city, savagery by retail. 
Ethically considered, this thing is hideous be- 
yond belief ; socially considered, it is suicidal. 
But to be understood and followed through 
intelligently, it must first be considered 
neither ethically nor socially. Its methods 
and motives are the methods and motives of 
pure business and must be considered as 
such. Thereis no other way. That is what 


I must recognise in describing conditions in 
Chicago. I must talk cold business, as the say- 
ing goes. Noemotion, no squeamishness, not 
even sympathy; simply a statement of fact. 


$100,000,000 a Year for Alcoholic Liquor 

The sale of dissipation is not only a great 
business ; it is among the few greatest busi- 
nesses in Chicago. The leading branch of it 
— as you would naturally expect of the sav- 
age European stock from which we sprang 
— is the sale of alcoholic liquor. In the year 
1906 the receipts in the retail liquor trade in 
Chicago were over $100,000,000 ; they were 
probably about $115,000,000. There was one 
retail interest greater than this. The sellers 
of food,— grocers and meat men,—had gross 
receipts of, perhaps, double these figures. 
WHISKY 
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A few of the forty-eight saloons that huddle around the rear entrance of the stock-yards 
on Ashland Avenue 
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The cheap lodging-house district and its forest of signs; a characteristic delivery of beer 
to the “ Workingman’s Exchange” 


At the same time, the liquor interests are 
vastly more extended in Chicago than any 
other. There are 7,300 licensed liquor sel- 
lers in Chicago, and in addition about a thous- 
and places where liquor is sold illegally. The 
only business which approaches this in num- 
ber of establishments, according to the Chi- 
cago directory, is the grocery trade, which 
has about 5,200. The city spends at least 
half as much for what it drinks as for what 
it eats — not counting the cost of the cooking 
and serving of food. 

The great central power in the liquor 
business in America is the brewery. In the 
past thirty-five years, the per capita con- 
sumption of spirituous liquor in the United 
States has increased not at all. The per 
capita consumption of malt liquor has 
trebled. This increase has come, partly 
because of the demand for a milder drink, 
but largely also because of another fact :— 
because the breweries own or control the 
great majority of the saloons of American 
cities. They have a distinct policy :—If there 
are not as many saloons as there can be, 


supply them. This is what has been done 
in Chicago. Fully ninety per cent of the 
Chicago saloons are under some obligation 
to the brewery ; with at least eighty per 
cent, this obligation is a serious one. 

The business of the brewery is to sell 
beer. There are excellent men in the brew- 
ing trade, but that fact has never interfered 
with the carrying out of the development of 
the industry to its utmost limit. It could 
not be allowed to do so. The brewery, under 
present conditions in Chicago, must sell beer 
at all cost,or promptly die. This is because 
the brewing business has been over-capital- 
ized and overbuilt there for at least ten 
years. There has been furious competition 
— “beer-wars,” which have left financial 
scars that are not yet and probably never 
will be entirely obliterated. And at the pres- 
ent time a full third of the capital invested 
in the forty companies and fifty plants is not 
earning dividends. Under these circum- 
stances, the breweries of Chicago can have 
but ene aim — to fill Chicago with beer to the 
point of saturation. 
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The Saturation of a Liquor Market 


Each brewer disposes of his product by 
contracting with special saloon-keepers to 
sell his beer and no other. The more sa- 
loons he has, the better. Up to a year ago, 
there was absolutely no legal hindrance to 
the multiplica- 
tion of saloons. 
The brewers em- 
ploy special 
agents to watch 
continuall; 
every nook and 
cranny in Chi- 
cago where it 
may be possible 
to pour in a 
little more beer. 
If a rival brew- 
ery’s saloon- 
keeper is doing 
well, his best 
bartender is 
ravished from 
him and set up 
in business 
alongside. If a 
new colony of 
foreigners ap- 
pears, some com- 
patriot is set at 
once toselling 
them liquor. 
Italians, Greeks, 
Lithuanians, 
Poles, —all the 
rough and hairy 
tribes which 
have been drawn into Chicago,— have their 
trade exploited to the utmost. Up to 
last year, noman with two hundred dollars, 
who was not subject to arrest on sight, 
need go without a saloon in Chicago; 
nor, for that matter, need he now. The 
machinery is constantly waiting for him. 
With that two hundred dollars as a margin, 
the brewery sorts him out a set from its 
stock of saloon fixtures, pays his rent, pays 
his license, and supplies him with beer. He 
pays for everything in an extra price on each 
barrel of beer. The other supplies of his 
saloon,— liquor and cigars,— are bought out 
of his two hundred dollars cash capital. 

Under this system of forcing, Chicago has 
four times as many saloons as it should have, 
from any standpoint whatever, except, of 
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course, the brewers’ and the wholesalers’. 
A new license law, passed last year, now 
limits the number to one in every five hun- 
dred people; but it will be years before that 
law will have any appreciable effect. There 
is now one retail liquor dealer to every two 
hundred and eighty-five people, disregarding, 
of course, the 
one thousand 
unlicensed deal- 
ers. Inthe labor- 
ing wards the 
licensed saloons 
run as many 
as one to every 
one hundred and 
fifty. Take the 
stock-yards. 
Around that 
long and dismal 
stockade, at 
every hole from 
which a hu- 
man being can 
emerge, a shop 
or group of shops 
sits waiting. At 
the main en- 
trance they lie 
massed in bat- 
teries. At the 
rear,—on Ash- 
land Avenue,— 
“Whisky Row!” 
To the north, 
the vileness of 
Bubbly Creek; 
to the east, the 
bare, gaunt, 
high-shouldered buildings of the yard; to 
the west and south, scattering, shabby 
dwellings. Just forty-eight saloons — and 
two that have recently died — housed in 
opposing rows of staggering wooden build- 
ings, down a distance across which a strong 
man could throw a stone; located nowhere in 
particular in space, except due east of that 
ugly little hole in the stockade from which 
the men run out to drink in their brief half- 
hour’s nooning. 

The Chicago market is thoroughly satu- 
rated with beer, and incidentally with other 
liquor. Reckoning it out by population, 
every man, woman, and child in Chicago 
drank, in 1906, two and one-quarter barrels 
of beer,— that is, seventy gallons,— three 
and onc-half times the average consumption 
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in the United States. Each also drank 
about four gallons of spirituous liquor,— two 
and two-thirds times the average. The main 
object of the brewing business is well- 
fulfilled; the consumers of Chicago ex- 
pended not less tt:an $55,000,000 for beer 
in 1906. 

Now, if the 
competition is 
red-handed 
among the brew- 
eries, it is simp- 
ly ravenous 
among. the 
saloon-keepers. 
There is a popu- 
lar fallacy that 
there is great 
profit in the re- 
tail saloon busi- 
ness. The sa- 
loon-keepers 
themselves be- 
lieve this when 
they go into it. 
The hope of 
easy money and 
easy life is 
the motive 
which brings 
men into this 
trade. Now, this 
is in reality the 
kind of business 
itis:—Inthelean 
years between 
1897 and 1gol, 
one-third of the 
license-holders 
in Chicago gave up their licenses every year 
and were replaced by other licensees. In 
other words, one-third of the saloons of 
Chicago failed every year. In the Seven- 
teenth Ward —a territory of working folk 
— a special study of the liquor business was 
made a year ago. In one block and a half, 
it was shown, eighteen saloons had been 
started and had died in the course of eigh- 
teen months. Of the saloon-keepers of Chi- 
cago, less than ten per cent have resources 
enough to entitle them to any rating by a 
commercial agency. The pressure of the 
brewery to sell beer almost crushes the re- 
tailer out of existence. 

All this means one thing — a premium on 
the irregular and criminal saloon-keeper. 
The patronage of a saloon is a very fickle 
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and elusive thing. A place is popular, or it 


is nothing. Consequently, the need of draw- 
ing and holding a good trade is imperative. 
There are two general business methods of 
attracting it: By giving unusually large 
measures and big bonuses of free lunch;.or 
by carrying illegitimate and illegal side lines. 
The first, gene- 
rally speaking, 
does not leave 
large margins of 
profit; the sec- 
ond does. A 
year ago the 
license fee was 
raised in Chicago 
from five hun- 
dred to one 
thousand dol- 
lars. It was 
hoped that this 
would ‘wipe out 
the criminal sa- 
loon. It did, of 
course, nothing 
of the sort. The 
poor, miserable 
little dives in the 
working-man’s 
ward, each 
snatching a star- 
vation living 
from the lips of 
the dwellers of 
the dozen smoke- 
befouled frame 
tenements about 
it, staggered 
down—a few 
hundred of them — and died. The man with 
the side-line of prostitution and gambling 
naturally survived and had the benefit of 
the others’ failure. 

So much for the great legalized branch of 
the sale of dissipation in Chicago. The net 
results of that free and undisciplined struggle 
have been two: The thorough saturation 
of Chicago—especially of the tenement 
districts — with alcoholic liquor; and a high 
and successful premium on the criminal 
saloon. 

The effect of the latter can be told when 
the sale of other forms of dissipation is 
considered. The effect of the former is felt 
immediately and directly. A great part of 
the crime in Chicago is committed by men 
under the influence of drink. This is true 
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in any city. But conditions in Chicago are 
peculiarly favorable to this class of crime. 


A population of hundreds of thousands of 
rough and unrestrained male laborers, plied, 
with all possible energy and ingenuity, with 
alcoholic liquor, can be ccunted on, with the 
certainty of a chemical experiment, for one 
reaction — violent and fatal crime. There 
would be crime of this kind from such a 
population under any circumstances. But 
the facilities of Chicago double and treble it. 
The European peasant, suddenly freed from 
the restraints of poverty and of rigid police 
authority, and the vicious negro from the 
countryside of the South, —especially the 
latter,— furnish an alarming volume of sav- 
age crime, first confined to their own races, 
and later,— as they appreciate the lack of 
adequate protection, —extended to society 
at large. None of these folk, perhaps, have 
progressed far along the way of civilization; 
but under the exploitation in Chicago they 
slip back into a form of city savagery 
compared to which their previous history 
shows a peaceful and well-ordered existence. 
Their children are as quickly and surely 
rotted as themselves by the influence of the 
saloon upon the neighborhood of their homes. 


$20,000,000 a Year for Prostitution 


And now a short sketch of the second great 
business of dissipation,— prostitution. The 
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These men furnish the greater part of the big purchased majorities of Wards One and Eighteen 
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gross revenues from this business in Chicago, 
in 1906, were $20,000,000 — and probably 
more. There are at least ten thousand 
professional prostitutes. Average annual 
receipts of two thousand dollars each are 
brought in by these women. They do not 
themselves, however, have the benefit of 
this revenue. Much of it is never received 
by them. They are, in fact, exploited by 
large business interests. 

There are four large interests which are 
concerned in the exploitation of prostitution. 
The first of these is the criminal hotels, the 
second is the houses of ill-fame, the third 
the cheap dance-halls and saloons, and the 
fourth the men —largely Russian Jews — 
who deal in women for the trade. There 
are large indirect interests,— such as, for 
instance, the leasing or subletting of tene- 
ments to the business, an operation which 
yields enormous percentages of profit,— 
but thesé are the four principal direct in- 
terests in the trade. 

The hotels constitute probably the larg- 
est of these. There are two hundred and 


ninety-two of these houses known and record- 


ed in Chicago,—with a capacity of ten thous- 
and rooms. Twenty-oneof them contain each 
one hundred rooms or over; the largest has 
two hundred and fifty. The gross receipts of 
these enterprises cannot be less than four 
million dollars a year; they are probably 
five million. The total amount expend- 
ed there cannot be less than eight mil- 


lion dollars; it is probably ten million. , 


[hese places have been extremely profit- 
able, because their expenses are low, and 
their patronage is large. At present they 
are not so good an investment as form- 
erly, because the city authorities — urged 
to action by a desperate woman’s throwing 
herself out of an upper story window — have 
passed a hotel license ordinance, which is 
intended to do away with this business. The 
largest of the hotels, some of which have for 
some time pooled their legal and political 
interests in the hands of a manager, are now 
fighting this ordinance as unconstitutional. 

Under ordinary conditions, — that is, 
when there is no particular agitation against 
them — there are at least three hundred 
and fifty good-sized houses of prostitution in 
Chicago. There are in all more than four 
thousand women in these. The annual gross 
receipts are not less than eight million dollars; 
they are more likely over ten million. These 
houses are disposed throughout the city 
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according to the demand, which is affected to 
some extent by public opinion. 

The profits of these houses are, of course; 
very large and quick. Muchof the money 
made here is dissipated, yet there are at 
least half a dozen persons now interested in 
this business who are credited with fortunes 
running into the hundreds. of. thousands. 
Their profits are not only from their shares 
in the women’s wages, but from. excessive 
prices for liquor. They also secure large 
returns from furnishing clothing and other 
necessities of life to their employees, at prices 
ranging from one hundred to two hundred 
per cent higher than the usual retail price. 
By this system the wages of the women are 
largely secured by the proprietors of the 
establishments. The plan is not different in 
principle from the familiar “company store”’ 
system of the manufacturing and mining dis- 
‘trict. It is a first rule of the business, as 
generally conducted, to keep the employees 
continuously in debt, so that they are unable 
to leave the establishments unless the pro- 
prietors desire it. 

The business of the small places, the flats, 
cannot be estimated, but it is very large and 
is growing constantly, especially since the 
official attacks which have frightened away 
custom from the criminal hotels. There are 
certainly not less than two thousand women 
in these flats, and aanualexpenditures are cer- 
tainly not less than four million dollars. In 
some Sections of the city there are scores of 
these small places. One building of overseven- 


. ty apartments is said to contain nothing else. 


The Dealers in Women 


These places and the hotels cater to the 
demand for ruining young girls — especially 
the low-paid employees of department stores 
and factories, which furnish the majority of 
the English-speaking women in the profes- 
sion in Chicago. . The dance-halls and irreg- 
ular saloons also take a part of the profit 
from this source. The direct business of 
supplying women to the trade, while not so 
large as these others, is also profitable. Some 
of the more enterprising of the keepers of the 
regular houses of ill-fame have private ar- 
rangements with men, who ruin young girls 
for their use. Most of the young women 
who come into the business in this way do 
so before reaching the age of nineteen. 

The largest regular business in furnishing 
women, however, is done by a company of 
men, largely composed of Russian Jews, who 
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supply women of that nationality to the 
trade. These men have a sort of loosely 
organized association extending through the 
large cities of the country, their chief centers 
being New York, Boston, Chicago, and New 
Orleans. In Chicago they now furnish the 
great majority of the prostitutes in the cheap- 
er district of the West Side Levee, their 
women having driven out the English-speak- 
ing women in the last ten years. From the 
best returns available, there are some ten or 
a dozen women offered for sale at the houses 
of prostitution in the Eighteenth Ward every 
week. The price paid is about fifty dollars 
ahead. In some exceptional cases seventy- 
five dollars has been given. This money, 
paid over to the agent, is charged up to the 
debt of the woman to the house. She pays, 
that is, for her own sale. In addition, she 


gives over a large share of her earnings to 


the man who places her. 


Cocaine: A Highly Profitable Drug 

There is a minor business, financially 
speaking, which is closely connected with 
prostitution: this is the selling of cocaine. 
The average life of a woman in the business 
of prostitution ranges from five to ten years. 
She is, of course, continually drinking alco- 
holic stimulants. Later, however, these do 
not satisfy the women, and toward the end 
of their career they acquire some drug habit. 
Formerly they depended largely on mor- 
phine. During the past ten years, however, 
cocaine has come into general use. This 
drug is very attractive to persons who are 
unfortunate or despondent. It produces an 
extravagant feeling of buoyancy and well- 
being. Although taken by many persons 
throughout the country, especially by ne- 
groes, it is now recognized generally to be 
the special drug of the prostitute. The chief 
markets for it in Chicago follow very closely 
the markets of prostitution. In its effect this 
is much quicker than any other drug habit, 
through its action upon the brain cells. After 
a time the taker is subject to various acute 
hallucinations — the most characteristic of 
which is the belief that worms are crawling 
iust underneath the skin. The cocaine-taker 
in this condition often slashes his skin 
with a knife in the attempt to get them out. 
Death is likely to come within two or three 
years from the unrestricted use of the drug, 
although some individuals survive for a long 
time. It is largely a question of tempera- 
ment. 
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The profit on the retail sale of cocaine is 
very large, running as high as three or four 
hundred per cent, as the drug is usually 
heavily adulterated with acetanilid. There 
have always been, consequently, a number 
of drug stores and some saloons at which it 
could be obtained by its users. Various 
estimates of the number of the takers of 
this drug in Chicago have been made, 
— many of them extravagant. The num- 
ber of confirmed users in the city prob- 
ably does not exceed seven thousand. It 
is more likely about five thousand. A great 
proportion of these are prostitutes. -At the 
same time, the drug is exceedingly con- 
venient to take, the crushed crystal or flake 
— according to the common custom — being 
merely snuffed up from the back of the hand; 
and on this account its use spreads easily. 
Boys, especially messengers and newsboys, 
are apt to experiment with it, and many 
young men in the early twenties acquire the 
habit. Deprived of their drug, these men 
often resort to petty crime and sometimes 
to violent crime to secure means to get it. 
The drug fiends are usually ghastly in appear- 
ance; a grim sight is afforded by the pro- 
cession of haggard women who appear in the 
gray light of the early morning to secure the 
drug from the big dealers on the West Side 
Levee. 


The chastity of woman is at the founda- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon society. Our laws are 
based upon it, and the finest and most bind- 
ing of our social relations. Nothing could 
pe more menacing to a civilization than the 
sale of this asa commodity. To the average 
individual woman concerned, it means the 
expectation of death under ten years; to 
practically all the longer survivors a villain- 
ous and hideous after-life. There is a great 
profit in this business, however.  Chi- 
cago has it organized —from the supplying of 
young girls to the drugging of the older and 
less salable women out of existence — with 
all the nicety of modern industry. As in the 
stock-yards, not one shred of flesh is wasted. 


$15,000,000 a Year for Gambling 


The third large business of dissipation in 
Chicago is gambling. In an average year — 
1906, for example, — its gross receipts cannot 
be less than fifteen million dollars. Policy 
shops, the race-track, and open pool-rooms 
and gambling-houses have been quite gener- 
ally closed out in Chicago during the past 
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few years. The largest gambling interest 
is now the making of “handbooks” on the 
horse races. The gross receipts from this 
must be above twelve million dollars a year. 
During the latter part of 1906, when the 
business was running with comparative 
freedom, there were at’ least five hundred 
agents of “handbook” systems in Chicago. 
These systems are in the hands of a few 
favored gamblers or groups of gamblers, 
who have their arrangements so nicely 
made that they can divide the territory 
of the city between them; and no new- 
comer can enter the field without their con- 
sent. If he does, he is raided by the police. 
Besides these “handbook men” there is a 
floating pool-room—the steamer, “City of 
Traverse,” owned by a large number of pro- 
fessional gamblers — which is supposed to 
leave South Chicago and run out of the city 
limits into Lake Michigan, although, as a 
matter of fact, it does not always do so. 

In addition to the receipts from this bet- 
ting on the horse races, there was in 1906 at 
least two million dollars net revenue from 
general gambling in Chicago. General open 
gambling is not in evidence, but there are 
large games, in a few specially favored places, 
and many smaller ones, open to those who 
have inside information, throughout the city. 
\ltogether, the gambling interests in 1906 
took at least seven million dollars in gross 
profits out of the Chicago public; doubtless 
the amount was considerably larger. 


Dissipation and Food Supplies 


The dealers in dissipation in Chicago, 
then, have a total revenue of at least one 
hundred and thirty-five million dollars a 
year,— that is, receipts at least two-thirds as 
large as those of the retail grocers and meat 


men. There are more than forty thousand 
persons directly employed by them. This is 
one of the few greatest businesses of the 
city, but beyond that it bears a relation to 
society and government which nothing else 
can bear. Every cent of that great sum of 
money is taken in, and every action of that 
great company of proprietors and employees 
takes place either under the strict regulation 
of law, or in direct defiance of it. 

The business can be divided into two gen- 
eral classes. In the first, the dealers — includ- 
ing the brewers, the wholesale liquor dealers, 
and the great majority of the saloon-keepers 
— have no direct interest in breaking the law, 
although they all may profit indirectly, and 
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some of them do profit to a great extent, be- 
cause of the breaking of the law by others. 
But the first interest of this class is to resist 
the constant attacks of its enemies looking 
toward the further restriction of its trade. 
It must, therefore, be continually in politics. 
Its political alliances are naturally with the 
other interests of dissipation. The members 
of the second class,— the dealers in prostitu- 
tion and gambling, and the criminal saloon- 
keepers, — must violate the law to exist. 
They consequently have made careful busi- 
ness arrangements to break the law. To do 
this, they also must go into politics. 

The gross receipts of this illegal class of 
business are some forty-five million dollars a 
year. About four-fifths of this — thirty-five 
million dollars—is concentrated in the 
chief markets of dissipation near the center 
of the city —for the sale of dissipation, in 
any city, merely follows the natural laws 
of trade and locates where the demand is, 
near the large centers of population. In 
two downtown wards of Chicago,— the 
First and the Eighteenth — are situated 
five-sixths of the criminal saloons and of 
the dealers in prostitution, and at least 
two-thirds of the gambling interests. The 
owners of these enterprises turn over the 
organization of their political business to 
the natural agent — the ward boss. 

The business of the political boss has not 
always been clearly understood. The boss 
is simply a middle-man. He buys votes and 
sells privileges. He pays for his votes either 
in cash or in privileges; he sells his privileges 
either for cash or its equivalent, or for votes. 
The difference between his income and outgo 
of money is, of course, his personal profit. 
The direction of the political business of 
concerns with a gross annual income of thirty- 
five million dollars and the peculiar necessities 
of the sellers of vice, naturally offers unusual 
financial opportunities to the Ward Boss. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the bosses of 
Wards One and Eighteen in Chicago are re- 
markable figures and wealthy men. 


*‘Hinky-Dink’’ and ‘‘Bath-HouseJohn’’ 


Considering both worlds,— the upper and 
the under,— the bosses of the First Ward in 
Chicago are the most widely known men in 
political life, which that city has ever pro- 
duced. “Hinky-Dink” (Michael Kenna), the 
older, ex-bootblack and newsboy, is the 
keeper of the greatest tramps’ saloon on the 
continent. He is a wise, silent, dapper little 
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man of about fifty; straight as a die in his per- 
sonal relations; a virtuoso in the English lan- 
guage. When he speaks in anger, his words 
leave scars. “Bath-house John” (John J. 
Coughlin) —a large, pompous, poetic temper- 
ament — rose from the work of a rubber ina 
Turkish bath-house to his present occupation 
as insurance broker and active ward boss. 
He dresses like a bartender’s dream of Beau 
Brummel, a bottle-green dress suit being 
his highest sartorial achievement; he also 
hires a man to write poetry for him, to ap- 
pear under his name. The rulers of the 
Eighteenth Ward have been less successful. 
John J. Brennan, the older,— a gruff, husky, 
generous old saloon-keeper, adored by his 
ward,— has, in fact, served a term in the 
House of Correction for the clumsy buying 
of votes. His health has failed since that 
experience. He has now the appearance 
of a broken-down prize-fighter. The junior 
boss, M. C. Conlon, was formerly a keeper of 
an unsavory saloon near the Union Station 
and is now interested as a silent partner in 
various enterprises for the sale of dissipation. 

These four men have the absolute power 
of political dictators in Wards One and 
Eighteen; they are aldermen and ward 
heads of the Democratic party; they select 
the political machinery of the ward for 
their party and control it in the other. 
As political agents of the business interests 
of dissipation, they have unlimited funds. 
They operate ‘throughout the year a finely 
organized business for the handling of votes. 
The main aims of this business are two: 
first, the control .of the ward; second, and 
vastly more important, the production of a 
Democratic majority so large that they can 
secure from the city administration the right 
for the business interests they represent to 
break the law in their wards. 


The Business of Ward Politics 

The business organization for getting 
votes is the same in principle in both wards. 
But it is more clean-cut in the First. The 
organization of this is, in fact, so admirable 
of its kind that it is worth describing as a 
fine illustration of the organization of the 
wards of dissipation, not only in Chicago, 
but throughout the country. There are 
thirty-four captains of voting precincts in 
this ward. Half of these are proprietors of 
questionable saloons, at least six are dealers 
in prostitution; the majority of the re- 
mainder are “job-holders” under the city 
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administration. In addition, there are, of 
course, specialists to handle special votes, 
One or two captains are connected with 
tramps’ lodging-houses. Two negro gamb- 
lers, who do not appear on the official list 
of precinct captains, take care of the negro 
vote. Italian saloon-keepers, one of them an 
ex-convict, handle the Italians. Two of the 
most important of the precinct captains 
are former professional criminals, who are 
known to professional thieves and burglars 
all over the country. 

These are the official working representa- 
tives of the Democratic party in the ward. 
Most of these are engaged in the business of 
dissipation. But every one in this business 
is vitally concerned in the politics of the 
ward,— every one down to the last man. 
For instance. There was a candidate run- 
ning not long ago in one of these two down- 
town wards. One afternoon he was Sent 
for by the proprietor of a well-known saloon. 
A delegation of sleek-looking foreigners met 
him in arear room of this man’s place. 
“How do you stand to our business P” asked 
the spokesman. “ We are eighty-five in this 
ward, and we control five votes apiece,— four 
hundred and twenty-five votes.” ‘“‘What is 
your business?” said the young candidate. 
They were the professional dealers in wom- 
en for prostitution. 

The buying of voters begins, of course, 
with registration. But before that, lodging- 
houses must send in to the election board 
their lists of guests, to show who is eligible 
to vote. The lodging-houses, being practic- 
ally all in the political machine, send in the 
fullest lists possible. The largest numbers 
are given by the tramps’ hotels. Otners 
are listed from empty buildings, saloons, 
and houses of prostitution. One precinct 
— the Fifteenth in Ward One, said to be 
the largest in voters and the smallest in area 
in the United States,— has listed as high as 
fifteen hundred. Last fall a precinct cap- 
tain listed seventy-six voters from his large 
house of prostitution. Only one voter was 
finally found to live there. 

From the standpoint .of the buyers of 
votes there are two classes of voters in 
Wards One and Eighteen :— the common 
“town bum” and the “ hobo,” the members 
of the great body of the “lost nerves,” — 
the poor, docile individuals, softened by 
dissipation, who are good for one or two 
votes apiece; and the aggressive and courag- 
eous repeater, whe is willing to take what 
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the under world knows as a “ stir chance’ 
(penitentiary chance). These latter are 
generally professional criminals of some 
kind. The handling of each of these two 
classes is along entirely distinct lines. 


Rounding Up the “‘ Lost Nerves’’ 


The vagrant vote is secured by paying its 
board for some days before election and by 
giving it the market price for registering 
and voting. The greatest share of the 
purchased vote is now secured from this 
source, because there is very little danger 
in this kind of a transaction. Even if a 
precinct captain is seen paying over money, 
it is practically impossible to prove what 
that money is paid for. The one risk comes 
in your man being a spy oratraitor. Every 
precaution is taken to insure against this. 
As election comes on, the “lost nerves ” 
begin to stir in the low saloons and to talk 
practical politics. In other words, they 
begin to determine whether the most im- 
portant contest is to take place in the 
First or the Eighteenth Ward. When they 
decide this, they take up their residence in 
the ward where the most money is to be 
expended and get in touch with the political 
machine. They are then, for as long a 
time as they can arrange, placed in the 
tramps’ lodging-houses at the expense of the 
ward management. Besides lodging, they 
receive an allowance of perhaps a quarter of 
a dollar a day for food. A numbered check, 
often, is pasted to the great bar of iron hitched 
to the room key of the lodging-house to insure 
its return to the hotel desk. This check is 
good for credit in cheap eating-houses. The 
prospective voter now becomes temporarily 
a part of the political organization and helps 
to protect its interests. The chief concern 
is to guard against the suspicious outsider. 
For this purpose “The Secret Order of 
Hoboes,” an unofficial but roughly effective 
organization, takes form. There are secret 
hand-grips and, more important than these, 
the secret signs to the lodging-house clerk 
or the fellow-members,— a forefinger against 
the chin, a hand on the lapel of the coat. In 
the office of the tramps’ lodging-house, where 
the dirty bundles that were men slump down 
in their chairs along the wall, wise eyes are 
watching continually the unknown man. 


The Criminal and the Political Machine 


The handling of this plain vagrant vote 
is comparatively simple. But the handling 
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of the repeater is more delicate and silent 
work. About election time there is a gen- 
eral drift toward Chicago in the professional 
criminal world. This naturally varies. 
Sometimes the visitors are few; sometimes, 
as in one memorable election in the First 
Ward a decade ago, they drift around town 
in “‘mobs.” But generally speaking, it is 
known that this is an easy time for criminals 
in Chicago. Old friends gather in; the many 
criminal craftsmen Chicago has sent out into 
the world make it a time of home-coming. 
There are two particular saloons where they 
especially congregate, — places kept by two 
precinct captains, down on lower State 
Street in Ward One. The keeper of the one 
further south is himself an ex-safe-blower 
and a man of national reputation in his 
craft. The other precinct captain, Andy 
Craig, served his term in Joliet for stealing 
jewelry. .For a decadé, giving up that oc- 
cupation, he has flourished, perennially young, 
as the keeper of a large department store in 
vice, on lower State Street, where he sells 
liquor, prostitution, and gambling under the 
special favor of those on high. A “capper” 
—a pale, lemon-blond young man, with 
rakish hat and cigar, — stands outside, after 
the fashion of the caller for the cheap mu- 
seum, and confidentially tolls in the bands 
of roving males. 

The value of the stout-hearted repeater 
is evident from pure mathematics. Twenty- 
five men going down twenty precincts means 
five hundred votes. All men of nerve can 
have their special uses. Pickpockets and 
confidence men, who present an especially 
good appearance, make excellent repeaters. 
‘“‘Strong-arm men” and husky tramps do 
well to hold back the voting line or pick a 
row to discourage soft-handed voters. The’ 
high-class burglar — the aristocrat of crime 
— naturally does not take chances with this 
work, but nearly all the ordinary run of 
criminals is available. Throughout the 
year, in their summer wanderings out into 
the country, many of these men keep in 
continued touch with the machine at home. 
When they get “in a jam” (arrested) they 
write to the political agent, or address their 
other friends in his care. The connection 
which the criminal forms in this manner with 
the machinery of government is invaluable to 
him. 

The consummation of the year’s work 
comes in the city elections in the spring. 
Election day is business in Ward One, and 
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there is great pride in this fact. The pre- 
cinct workers are lodged the night before in 
some hotel; at the organization’s expense. 
They get up clear-headed and early. At 
dawn men go about the streets with giant 
fire-crackers, waking the sleepers in the lodg- 
ing-houses. They are given a free morning 
drink — ‘‘a scrub of the brush.” Then they 
go out into the gray morning, ready for their 
work — the early voting is what counts. 
These men are thrown into the polling-places 
at six o’clock;* by the time the city is half 
awake, a good share of the voting has been 
done. The price of a vote is determined upon. 
This does not take long, for the market price 
is generally arrived at through the simple 
working of demand and supply. Then the 
voter is handed his name on a slip of paper, 
or sometimes a marked ballot for deposit. 
He goes into the booth, returns to the pre- 
cinct workér, and is paid — formerly, in the 
less careful days, in cash; now often with 
slips of paper, to be cashed in later at some 
place agreed upon. 

The exact cost of an election in the First 
and Eighteenth Wards would be difficult to 
estimate, even to those who have access to 
the most intimate bookkeeping of the organ- 
ization. There are so many irregular items, 
like the boarding of individual voters for 
days and even for weeks. Perhaps twenty- 
five thousand dollars might be an average 
estimate for Ward One. Opinions vary wide- 
ly. Somany persons are concerned, not only 
in taking, but in handling the money. The 
demand at different elections varies so. Re- 
cently prices paid for votes have been getting 
very low. At the registration of last fall, ten 
cents was all that was offered in the early day. 
Later a quarter was paid. There was much 
dissatisfaction expressed at these rates. For 
votes, cash prices paid lately are quoted from 
fifty cents up to as high as three dollars a head. 


The Machinery of Protection 


By this careful organization and large ex- 
penditure of money, the traders in dissipation 
have been able to make, through the ward 
boss, excellent terms with the city adminis- 


trations. You might think this would be 
difficult to do with decent mayors — such as 
Chicago has had continuously for the past ten 
years. You are wrong. The First and Eight- 
eenth Wards have had, so far as the ad- 
ministration was concerned, about all the 
privilege that was necessary for the carrying 
on of their business during that time. I do 
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not mean there is any distinct agreement by 
an administration to protect this business. 
Rarely, if ever, has there been this in recent 
years. All shat is needed is a tacit acquiescence 
in local political custom. The thing is indeed 
a very simple matter of routine politics. 
The leaders of these wards have in their 
hands the absolute power of giving or with- 
holding a majority of seventy-five hundred 
votes for the Democratic party. The city 
is naturally very nicely balarced politically 
between the two parties. Wards One and 
Eighteen are therefore the leaders in the 
Democratic organization. The ward rights 
sentiment is very strong in Chicago; in its 
government, in fact, it is really more a con- 
federacy of wards thanacity. Immediately 
after election each ward makes demand for 
its special patronage from the administration. 
Now, the First and Eighteenth Wards de- 
mand and get much. They have always 
insisted upon one thing — the choice of their 
police court judges and of their police offi- 
cials. This they have always had. 

Until the present time the local criminal 
courts in Chicago have been in charge of the 
police magistrate, one of the relics of the old 
town government, of which Chicago has been 
full. Sixty justices of the peace were nom- 
inated by the circuit-court judges in Cook 
County; were appointed by the governor, 
and confirmed by the senate of the State. It 
was this transaction, undoubtedly, which 
excited in the mind of George E. Cole, the 
abrupt and active Chicago reformer, the 
pessimism which led him to exclaim: “I 
wouldn’t trust the judges to appoint a com- 
mittee to lead my dog to the pound!”” From 
these sixty justices of the peace, the mayor 
chose and assigned to the different districts 
in the city, sixteen police magistrates. The 
First and Eighteenth Wards secured exactly 
the police magistrates they desired. The 
relation between these officials and the lead- 
ers of the wards were so close and informal, 
that the leaders, in many instances, did not 
trouble to arrange in person for the justice 
to be meted out to their various unfortunate 
constituents. It was a common occurrence, 
in at least one court, for a ward leader’s 
assistants to telephone before the morning 
session the disposition he desired to have 
made of the various cases which had been 
called to his attention. 

The arrangement with the police force is 
an easy matter. The administration can be 
relied upon in one way or another to respect 
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the wishes of the ward in regard to this ser- 
vice. And the police department furnishes 
a large supply of exactly the officials desired 
by the interests of these wards. 


Two Cities of Savages 

Under this system of protection from the 
law, there has been established in Chicago a 
condition unique in this country. The center 
of Chicago, all things considered, is the 
cheapest market of dissipation in Caucasian 
civilization. The prices in European cities, 
no doubt, are absolutely lower, but relative 
to the ease of obtaining means to spend, 
either by begging or stealing or casual labor, 
they are not to be compared with the great, 
rough, bountiful American city. A full quart 
of beer is sold in the saloon for five cents; 
prostitution is as low as ten cents. As for the 
expense of living, a lodging for the night costs 
five and ten cents, and meals, if you buy them, 
can be had aslowasanickel. With ten cents 
— five cents for a bed and five cents for a 
glass of beer, and access to the free lunch — 
aman may cover the space of twenty-four 
hours and pay his way. A “town bum” in 
Chicago said recently: “I have not had my 
legs under a table for six years.”’ 

Chicago is the great inland center of the 
country; trains by hundreds drop in there 
every day. Around it is the best territory 
in the world for tramping and for casual 
labor; about it, in an unholy ring, stand 
penitentiaries by the dozen. And when the 
service and the tramping and the casual 
labor are done, the criminals and the half- 
criminals and the quarter-criminals come 
drifting back into Chicago. They come 
there by choice, of course: for one chief 
reason. There they can enjoy, with the 
least disturbance, at the lowest cost, cheap 
dissipation — the kind of life they wish to 
live. Nights, the ten-cent lodging-house. 
Days, and the long evenings, the “ barrel 
house”’— that curious dive so strangely like 
the thieves’ den of the Middle Ages. “Town 
bums” are there, jerky, pompous cocaine 
fiends, “‘gay-cats,” and “hoboes,” blown in 
from the four corners of the earth; and in 
the evening, those great husky, hideous beg- 
gars who hitch and crawl about the Chicago 
streets by day; and now and then the real 
tramp-burglar — the “‘yeggman,” with his 
bag of “soup” across the soft muscles of 
his belly, — nitroglycerine enough to blow 
the whole unlikely company back to limbo. 

In the center of Chicago are now two small 
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cities of savages — self-regulating and self- 
protecting. In one of these there are thirty- 
five thousand people; in the other, thirty 
thousand. It is a region of adults—one 
child in every eight or nine people, while 
there is one in three in the general 
population of the city. The inhabitants 
neither labor regularly nor marry. Half of 
the men are beggars, criminals, or floating 
laborers; a quarter are engaged in the sale 
of dissipation; and a third of the women 
are prostitutes. A great share of the men 
spend most of their waking hours thoroughly 
drugged with cheap alcohol. Society here 
has lapsed back into a condition more prim- 
itive than the jungle. 


The Price of Protection 


It would be difficult to estimate the cash 
payment which must be made every year by 
the interests of dissipation, for the privilege 
of breaking the law. So many people re- 
ceive the money, so many give it out. 
There is such a variation from time to time. 
However, there cannot be less than five 
hundred thousand dollars a year paid out 
now. There is probably much more. Pros- 
titution pays at least two hundred and fifty 
thousand; the remainder is largely paid by 
gambling. 

The best and most businesslike collection 
for protection takes place, naturally, in the 
greatest and best organized center of dissipa- 
tion,— Ward One. In the first place, there 
are the transactions with which every one is 
familiar. The Junior Alderman, “Bath-house 
John,” as an insurance agent, sells his policies, 
not only to the saloon-keepers and houses of 
prostitution in the ward, but to the great 
business houses in the district. He also sells, 
through his business partner, a large quan- 
tity of whisky. 

Once a year, in the early winter, comes the 
annual Ward One Democratic Club Ball. 
The proceeds of this go into the hands of the 
two aldermen who themselves constitute 
this club, supposedly for use in their reélec- 
tion. This enterprise is conducted with the 
excellent, orderly sense of business which 
marks all the operations of this ward. A 
manager is appointed to take charge of all 
details. Last December this was Sol Fried- 
man, the partner of Coughlin. A certain 
number of fifty-cent tickets are then appor- 
tioned to those who must take them. Sa- 
loons are allotted from fifteen to twenty- 
five dollars’ worth apiece; houses of ill-fame 
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from one hundred to two hundred dollars’ 
worth, and large gamblers five hundred dol- 
lars’ worth or more. It is not desirable for 
the takers, having bought, to stay away. 
What is wished is to get all the tickets 
possible in the hands of “‘spenders.” Then 
comes the ball—a short evening and a 
long early morning; outrageous carnival 
that swells and burgeons under the huge, 
hollow vault of the coliseum, to cyclopean 
outbursts of animal joy; a general blur of 
blue tobacco-smoke and red slippers and 
cosmetics; two thousand women of the 
town, dancing or filling the stalls at the edges 
of the floor. But underneath it all, the man 
with the pad and pencil watches, and the 
man with the cash register at the endless bar, 
checking up the required amount of dissipa- 
tion,— the wine which every tributary con- 
cern must buy. The receipts from the last 
ball were thirty-three thousand five hundred 
dollars — twenty-five thousand dollars for 
the tickets and eight thousand five hundred 
for drink: The expenses are not large, and 
net profits of the night of December 1oth 
must have been at least twenty-seven thous- 
and five hundred dollars. 

All this, of course, though open and signi- 
ficant, is a small matter. There remains the 
weekly or monthly routine collection from 
the enterprises in the ward. The big general 
Levee district, nearly all in the boundaries 
of Ward One, is visited by regular collectors. 
Their rates vary from time to time. In 
December they ranged from twenty-five 
to fifty dollars a month for the protection 
of houses of prostitution, according to the 
size of the business. This price was very 
low compared with the prices of previous 
years. The money was handed to the col- 
lecting-agent,— in bills, of course, and, of 
course, there were no receipts given. The 
payment settled both the claims of the 
ward authorities and the police. In return 
for this, the contributor was entitled to an 
advance notice from the police of any new 
regulations which were to be temporarily 
imposed on the district, and a further notice 
afterward as to when it was all right to 
return to former methods of business. To 
enter this business, it was necessary to get in 
touch with the ward officials and the police. 


The ‘‘ System’? in the Police Department 


The purchase of the police in Chicago is 
made simple by the fact that the upper half 
of the force, — that is, the half that furnishes 
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the officials, — came into the service when 
the police force was freely and frankly for 
sale to the interests of dissipation. Of course, 
not all of the officials of the Chicago police 
force are for sale. It is clear, however, that 
the dealer in dissipation could not receive 
adequate protection unless there were a 
thorough organization in the police depart- 
ment, to see that this was given. Otherwise, 
there might be, at any time, some individual 
officer or official, who would blunder in and 
attempt to enforce the law. There is, as a 
matter of fact, just such an organization. 
It is not a formal thing; naturally, it does 
not elect officers or pass by-laws ; but, in 
a large sense, it is just as efficient. It is 
spoken of as the System. 

The System comes about very simply. 
The influence of the ward bosses in the 
districts of dissipation secures from the 
administration the police officials they desire. 
These officials see that the men under them 
carry out the business agreements which 
they themselves make with the leaders of the 
ward. If a new policeman does not enter 
into relations with the System or acquiesce 
in its working, he is “‘jobbed.” That is, by 
various technical charges against him by his 
superior officer, he is kept under continual 
suspicion and finally either shipped off to 
some outlying district of the city or even 
discharged from the department on trumped- 
up charges. The Chicago department is now 
under civil service and has been for ten years, 
but this effective and simple method makes 
it possible to beat the civil service rules and 
to organize the force so that the required 
protection can be guaranteed to the interests 
of dissipation. 

Inside the department there is either an 
astonishing fear of this System or a loyalty 
to it that is simply amazing. Occasionally, 
however, a revolt discloses its methods of 
operation. An interesting example of this 
came in the case of the discharge of Lieu- 
tenant Roger Mulcahy, last year. Mulcahy 
did two things which two police officers could 
not stomach. A labor leader met in a saloon 
a negro, took offense at something he said, 
and wantonly shot him in the leg; the man’s 
leg was afterwards amputated. About the 
same time a well-known negro was arrested 
and shown to have had a wholesale career in a 
vile crime which was terrifying the whole 
vicinity. Both men had strong political in- 
fluence. Mulcahy, the police-lieutenant, be- 
cause of this influence, brought them up on 
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minor charges before the court and arranged 
the machinery for their discharge. The two 
policemen went into rebellion. “There are 
some things I won’t stand for,’”’ said one, 
with a great oath. They themselves took 
the matter to the Grand Jury, and both of 
the criminals were severely punished. In 
the meanwhile, Mulcahy had started out 
after the two rebels in the usual fashion of 
the System. In the two months before the 
Grand Jury acted, Mulcahy had one man up 
five times on minor charges before the police 
trial board. In May he recommended the dis- 
charge of the other man from the department 
for drunkenness. He was going through, in 
fact, theusual forms of “jobbing.” This time, 
however, the process had disastrous results. 
The men were retained with honor, and de- 
velopments at their trial brought about the 
discharge of the lieutenant himself. 


The Price of the Police 


There must be, at a conservative estimate, 
two hundred thousand dollars a year paid 
over to the police, for protection to the 
business of dissipation. Just where that 
money goes into the department is, of course, 
almost impossible to tell. It is a matter of 


fact, for instance, that the gambling squad 
— eight or ten men under the personal com- 
mand of the Chief of Police — sit and watch 
the operations of “handbook” makers and 


even bet themselves. It is also a fact that 
when personal information has been given to 
the Chief of Police concerning a betting- 
place, that place has been perfunctorily 
raided and has been in operation again a 
half hour after this was done. But it would 
be impossible to demonstrate from this 
evidence that the present Chief of Police 
was paid to protect gambling in Chicago. 
It is true that criminal saloons and houses of 
prostitution have an understanding with the 
police that they may violate the law until 
some one protests, and that then they will 
be notified by the police and kept in touch 
with the situation until it is advisable for 
them to resume the practices which are 
objected to. But who gets the pay for this 
and what the pay is, has not yet been deter- 
mined with legal exactitude. It is worth 
while, perhaps, as showing the possibilities 
in the case, to recall that one ex-chief of 
police said, in a burst of confidence, that he 
had put away one hundred and eighty-seven 
thousand dollars during his few years of 
office. 
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The Break-Down of the Police Force 


The result of all this is not difficult to im- 
agine. The City Council of Chicago, in the 
paroxysm of excitement over the reign of 
crime of a year ago, voted for one thousand 
new policemen, most of whom have now 
been added to the force. It was asserted 
then that there were not men enough to 
protect that great and wide-lying city. 
This was certainly true, but it was an un- 
derstatement of the case. The exact con- 
dition was stated by Captain Alexander R. 
Piper, an expert who, with Roundsman 
William F. Maher of New York, made a 
special investigation of the Chicago police 
in 1904. He said in summing up: “It is 
not necessary for me to tell you that you 
have practically no protection on your 
streets. You all know it, and you know how 
seldom you see an officer at night. Your 
patrolmen pull the box on the hour or half- 
hour and then lounge in their holes or some 
saloon.” These conditions exist to-day. 

The reason for all this is clear. The busi- 
ness of dissipation, working through ward 
politics, has bought the protection of the 
Chicago police force. This fact necessarily 
deprives the police force of its usefulness to 
the public. The officials who are actually 
receiving pay for granting protection are 
in a combination to break the law. This 
combination extends below them to a certain 
extent into the department; and it encour- 
ages, of course, every patrolman who is 
at all dishonest to break or help to break the 
laws. Various members of the force have, 
in the past, formed alliances with criminals; 
and the relation was so close with them that 
patrolmen have actually arranged burg- 
laries through professional craftsmen. The 
force itself contains also quite a number of 
criminals: men who have been convicted 
from time to time of crimes ranging from 
shoplifting to burglary. Indeed, it is a fact 
that criminals, attracted by the possible 
chances of profits, are continually trying to 
get into the department. In a recent call 
for four hundred and fifty men, thirty-five 
applicants were found to have criminal rec- 
ords. Of course, there can be no discipline 
under these conditions. There is, as Rounds- 
man Maher said, practically no patroling. 
There is continual loafing on the beat, with 
petty grafting down at the bottom of the 
department. The condition of the depart- 
ment is summed up in the statement, that in 
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two years, 1904 and 1905, over half the force 
was before the police trial board for one 
cause or another. 


Organization for Exploiting Savagery 

The addition of the police force completes 
the great organization for the exploitation 
of savagery in the City of Chicago. The 
dealer in dissipation, the ward boss, and the 
police official are its chief members. I have 
tried to show clearly the simple and in- 
evitable process by which this organization 
was built up. A _ business interest abso- 
lutely against the law must make positive 
arrangements to break the law in order to 
exist. It buys the right to do this out of its 
huge income — first, politically, through its 
business agent, the ward boss; and, second, 
by the purchase of the authorities which so- 
ciety employs to protect itself,—particularly 
the police. In doing this it consolidates 
every influence hostile to well-organized 
society, from the robber and prostitute to 
the corrupt police official, in a great body 
whose continual influence is to impair or 
break down civilization. 

The one clue to the workings of this or- 
ganization is the money of dissipation which 
finances it. Every dollar of this, it might be 
said, is subtracted from the sum total of the 
assets of the civilization of Chicago. The 
making of savages is not likely to be inter- 
fered with greatly so long as it merely costs 
some hundreds or thousands of individual 
lives a year. Society does not busy itself 
sufficiently with the affairs of its members 
for this. But, unfortunately, the savages, 
once created and located in a city, begin to 
reach out and prey upon the civilized and 
orderly population about them. They must 
find their own living according to their own 
methods. There is continual tribute levied; 
and, now and then, when the season is ripe, 
or some other particular conditions exist, 
there break out those “waves of crime” 
which terrify and anger the population which 
is preyed upon. 


Hold-Ups— The Raids of Criminals 

The great specialty of Chicago crime is, of 
course, the hold-up: that is, the robbery on 
the open street. This is either the work of 
the savages who congregate in the First and 
Eighteenth Wards, or of the young foreign- 
ers. who are taught by the example of 
these men and stimulated by their early 
education in dissipation and their personal 
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knowledge of the opportunities offered by 
the absence of proper police regulation. 
They are looking for easy money, and they 
know of no simpler method to secure it than 
this. Nothing more absolutely fish-blooded 
and inhuman has been produced by modern 
civilization than the type of the “ car-barn 
bandits,” who shot down human beings with 
exactly the same dispassionate accuracy 
that they employed against the rocking 
images in the State Street shooting galleries 
of Ward One, where they created, night after 
night, their astonishing skill with fire-arms. 
The most disturbing thing about all these 
hold-ups is, naturally, the cold certainty 
of their producing just so many murders 
and just so many violent assaults year after 
year. 

It is this one particular thing — the mur- 
derous street robbery — which more than all 
others has given Chicago its reputation for 
crime. This is not the only point, however, 
at which the savages overrun the city. Burg- 
laries are much too frequent,— not high-class 
jobs, but mostly the cheap and violent work 
which must be expected from the irruption 
of the low-class criminal from the territory 
of cheap dissipation. Morning after mor- 
ning the vigorous beggars move out over 
the boundaries of savagery and limp and 
crawl and wriggle down the Chicago streets. 
When the weather is right to gather them in, 
and they feel the courage of numbers and the 
sharp necessities of the season,— as they have 
during the past winter,— the beggar and the 
“‘hobo”’ easily become the hold-up man. 


The Murders of Dissipation 


The murders of Chicago are generally 


personal matters between the savages. The 
great exception, of course, is when the savage, 
in his attacks on members outside his class, 
finds it necessary or advisable to kill his 
prey. There is a strong belief that murder 
in America is increasing because of our 
failure to enforce the death penalty. This, no 
doubt, has its influence. But the murders 
in Chicago are principally murders of dissipa- 
tion and passion, committed by individuals 
who never calculated in their life the chances 
of the death penalty, and certainly never 
could consider it, in their mental condition at 
the time the murder was committed. The 
only authority which could possibly touch 
their imagination would be the visible symbol 
of an honest and efficient police force— 
which they do not have. Of one hundred 
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and eighty-seven homicides in Chicago, 
from December 1, 1904, to December 1, 
1905, one hundred and seventy-five were by 
shooting, stabbing, or blows; and only three 
by poison. Of the one hundred and seventy- 
six in the year closing last December Ist, one 
hundred and sixty-seven were by shooting 
or other violent means, and only eight 
by poisoning. These murders were hasty, 
savage acts of a crude population, and not 
in the least the calculating crimes of a calm- 
er and more intellectual civilization. But 
the loss of life among the savages themselves 
is alarming. The death-rate from murder 
in Chicago is six or eight times greater than 
in the cities of Great Britain, and twenty 
or twenty-five times greater than in the 
cities of Germany. In Europe it is only ap- 
proached and surpassed in the black murder 
belt of Lower Italy. 


The Real Organizer of Vicious Politics 


There are two chief exploiters of the cities 
of America, — the public service corporation 
and the business of dissipation. Attention 
has been directed during the past few 
years almost entirely to the former. It has 
become the orthodox belief that the public 
service corporation was the original cor- 
rupter of American cities. This is not true, 
especially in large cities. Long before the 
public service corporation existed, the cor- 
rupt ward politics of cities was organized 
by the business of dissipation. When the 
corporation arrived for the first time in that 
murky region, it found the herd already 
there,— feeding, feeding, feeding on the rich 
filth of the saleof savagery. Thecorporation 
merely dumped its contribution in and left 
it in the general pile. The leaders of the 
herd may find their provender in the largess 
of the corporation, but the herd itself, the 
organization of the ward, has always been and 
will continue to be nourished by the vastly 
greater interests of dissipation. As a matter 
of fact, it does not receive mere gifts from 
these interests as it does from the corpora- 
tion. The members of the political organiz- 
ation take the profits themselves. They are 
not in ward politics; they are ward politics. 
And this business divides millions of dollars, 
while the corporation divides hundreds of 
thousands, in American city politics. 

The City of Chicago is just completing a 
splendid victory over corrupt public service 
corporations. It is now turning its attention 
to this second great business interest which 
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This will be far more diffi- 
cult to fight than the other one. The differ- 
ence can be stated by mere statistics. The 
gross receipts of the surface street railways, 
which the City of Chicago has at last brought 
into reasonable subjection, are sixteen mil- 
lion dollars a year — that is, only four-fifths 
of the receipts for prostitution. If you add 
to that sum the receipts of the elevated 
roads, you have twenty-three million dollars 
as the entire receipts of the traction inter- 
ests in Chicago. This amount is less than 
two-thirds of the annual receipts for pros- 
titution and gambling in the City of Chicago. 
But this is only a partial statement. The 
profits and the political necessities of the busi- 
ness of dissipation are incomparably greater 
than those of the public service corporation. 

The time is coming very soon when the 
American city is to make a scientific study 
of the sale of dissipation. A start, indeed, 
has already been made. A reasonable regu- 
lation of the saloons, for example, as against 
the present hideous struggle for business, 
must be undertaken. But these matters will 
require long and patient consideration. In 
the meanwhile, there is one obvious thing 
which must be done. The money of dissipa- 
tion must be taken out of city politics. 
American civilization is making progress, 
although slow, in excluding the money of 
corporations from its political life. It must 
take up this other problem at once. 


A Stultified Civilization 


is debauching it. 


There is only one way to do this — to change 
the machinery of government where it has 
been found lacking. Chicago has already 


made a start in this direction. It has just 
replaced the corrupt and archaic police 
magistrates’ courts by a more modern insti- 
tution. It has raised the cost of liquor 
licenses and taken a step in the right di- 
rection by restricting the number of saloons. 
It has increased the police force. It is secur- 
ing new laws against the sale of cocaine. It 
is attempting to enforce more careful election 
laws. And now it is trying to get a new 
charter. It is to be hoped that provisions 
in this will improve conditions in Chicago, 
but from the present outlook this issue 
seems doubtful. 

There are two main causes for the exces- 
sive crime in Chicago. The first is the 
saturation of the poorer classes with alco- 
holic liquor, by the agents of a business under 
a terrible economic pressure to produce 
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revenue. The time is coming in America 
and Europe when the important and delicate 
function of the distribution of intoxicants 
to city populations will be taken from these 
purely selfish interests which now hold it; 
when the reasonable safeguarding of the 
public, and not the necessities of private 
enterprises, operated under the stress of a 
wolfish competition, will be the main com- 
pelling motive in the conduct of this trade. 

The second great cause of crime is the 
purchase of the right to break the law by the 
dealers in illegal dissipation,— that is, by 
the sellers of savagery. This is the chief 
reason for waves of crime in great cities. 
It is more immediately alarming than the 
unregulated sale of liquor : not only because 
every act committed under it impairs or 
breaks down our civilization; but because, 
indirectly, the purchase of authority — 
particularly of the police — rots society at 
its foundations and atrophies the power of 
dealing with crime of all descriptions. 

It is the custom to call the tribute of 
illegal establishments to the police of great 
cities blackmail. This term is neither com- 
prehensive nor accurate. The operation is 


merely one phase in the working out of the 
business of a great financial and political 


organization. Inroads have been made and 
will be made upon the influence of this organi- 
zation by attacks on particular powers — as 
has been done in Chicago. Such attacks 
will probably not achieve final results. 
The fact is, that under present conditions 
the financial interests of dissipation have 
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more direct representation in the adminis- 
tration of the city government than the will 
of the people. In Chicago the dealer in 
vice reaches directly through the ward and 
county organizations into the police depart- 
ment. The citizen at large must act through 
a mayor politically indebted to the ward 
organization, who hands over bodily the 
function of enforcing the law — concerning 
which he himself is and must be to a large 
extent ignorant — to a political appointee 
at the head of the police department. With 
the simplification of the processes of city 
government; with the abolishing of the 
ward and the ward boss and the ward dele- 
gate in the nominating conventions; with 
the substitution of nominations and elections 
by the people,— not of the mayor, nor of the 
present machinery for the representation of 
special interests in city government, but 
of men to act as department heads, nom- 
inated directly, elected directly, and held 
directly responsible to the people,— the or- 
ganization for the sale of dissipation in cities 
will lose its present control in city adminis- 
tration, and the people will gain it. At that 
time the will of the people — whatever it 
may be — will express itself in city govern- 
ment. There will be an end to the present 
srotesque and alarming spectacle of a civil- 
ization which is stultifying itself; of a society 
which enacts and desires to administer laws, 
but is unable to do so because of the control 
of its machinery by the huge financial in- 
terests which owe their very existence to the 
sale of savagery. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


ISTER ANN aroused the 
animals in the menagerie 
to an exhibition spirit by 
prodding me sharply with 
along pole. | threw my- 
self against the bars of the 
bull-pen and seized the 
corn-husk meat she threw 
within, but not with the 
ferocity pleasing to Ann. 

“The trouble is,-Patty, you’ve never been 
to a real circus,” she said regretfully. 

That supreme joy had fallen to Sister Ann 
a short time before our coming to visit Uncle 
Henry on his mountain ranch. It colored 
her dreams and shaped her days. 

Before the advent of the circus, Ann’s 
choice of occupations had long wavered be- 
tween the delights offered a lady Indian 
fighter, and the thrills enjoyed by an aero- 
naut. Then the show flaunted its spangled 
banners, and now, at twelve, Sister Ann 
would be a circus queen. I was ten and 
had no ambitions. 

“You can do it best, Sister Ann,” I sug- 
gested. 

Ann tried to squeeze through the small 
space between the upright poles with which 
Uncle Henry had divided the barn for a 
Vicious bull; but failing, we were obliged to 
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change places by running round through the 
doors. 

Then I was shown the real thing. - Ann 
plunged and growled and tore her feathery 
meat to fragments. She threw herself 
against the bars and showed all her sharp 
little white teeth with such terrifying intent 
that I stood appalled. 

“© Sister Ann,” I entreated, “let’s play 
something else.” 

Sister Ann’s features relaxed into their 
normal form. “Well, so long as it ain’t 
dolls,” she agreed. So we turned our at- 
tention elsewhere. 

In the end of the log barn was a square 
window, fitted with a sliding door, which was 
called the “‘bear-window.”’ At some early 
day it had been used to entrap a pig-stealing 
bear. We now raised the window and, to 
keep it up, inserted a peg with string at- 
tached, as Uncle Henry had shown us. Then 
I crawled through, and Ann pulled the string 
and sprang the trap. Soon I was in the 
midst of a severe course of bear-training. 
Suddently Ann dropped my halter and, seiz- 
ing what she called her snake-stick, made 
off, with flying curls. 

Following her with my eyes, I saw on the 
mountain side, near the yard fence, an angry, 
fang-jawed head and an uplifted, buzzing 
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tail. Then Ann made a jab with her forked 
stick. | had learned my part; and follow- 
ing on with the ax, | shudderingly severed 
the loathsome head. The job must be neat- 
ly done, for Sister Ann wanted the rattle- 
snake skins for personal adornment. 

“O Sister Ann,” | wailed, “Il wish you 
wouldn’t.” 

“Wouldn’t what?” said Ann; and | said 
no more. 

Aunt Emma came to the door as Ann 
dragged her headless captive into the 
yard. 

“Now, Ann,” she said, “I don’t think 
your mother would like to have you hunt 
rattlesnakes. ”’ 

“It’s great fun,” 
answered evasively. 

“But they will bite you,” 
Aunt Emma insisted. 

Ann looked contemptu- 
ously down at her still wig- 
gling victim. ‘They always 
act as if they'd like to,” 
she admitted, ‘‘but it’s a 
pure waste of time, Aunt 
Emma.” And I had faith 
it was so. 

At dinner Aunt Emma 
looked grave. She had re- 
ceived word that one of her 
sister's children was dan- 
gerously ill. “I have been 
wondering,” she began, 
“whether my _ two little 
guests could keep house for 
Uncle Henry if I should be 
gone a week?” 

Ann was a_ wonderful 
cook, but her reputation 
had not preceded her. 

““Meat, rare or well 
done?” said she. ‘‘And what is his favor- 
ite cake?” 

Ann’s finality of manner left no room for 
further discussion. Aunt Emma looked at 
Uncle Henry with a queer little twinkle in 
her eye. 

“| think, Henry, I shall start right after 
dinner,”’ she said. 

Except for the meals, Aunt Emma’s de- 
parture left but little for us children to do. 
Uncle Henry lived on his mountain ranch 
only a short time during the summer. He 
had already sent his cows to the valley, and 
there were now on the place only a few hens 
and a small flock of high-grade sheep — said 
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ter of the corral ” 


‘from the attic window we saw a 
dark object crouched in the cen- 
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to be the finest in Colorado — which he was 
herding on shares. 

Left to Ann’s generalship, every meal was a 
banquet, limited only by the resources of the 
pantry. She had promised Aunt Emma to 
leave all snakes in peace during her absence, 
sO we spent our spare time playing circus 
and training our pet lambs,— at least, Ann 
trained hers ; mine seemed too stupid. 

Two days after Aunt Emma’s departure a 
man rode up to the house to tell Uncle Henry 
that the Box-S outfit was rounding up steers. 
That ranch had none too good a reputation 
for respecting other people’s brands, so the 
neighboring ranchers made a point of being 
present when the Box-S 
gathered cattle. 

Uncle Henry corralled the 
sheep early in the day 
and left us with the under- 
standing that he would be 
back before night, or else 
send some one to stay with 
us and herd the sheep. 

That night we sat up late, 
but no one came. We 
were farm-bred children and 
fortunately had no fear of 
the dark or of ghosts,— at 
least, Ann hadn’t. The next 
morning we were still alone. 

Sister Ann said she could 
nerd sheep “ as good as any- 
body”; and as we had an 
intelligent dog, there was 
no difficulty in taking the 
sheep out and corralling 
them again at night. 

Before locking the doors 
that night, I called Shep, the 
dog, into the house for 
company. It must have 
been near morning when we were awaken- 
ed by the dog’s growling. We both sat 
up in bed and listened. Presently we heard 
the sheep stamping and then rushing wild- 
ly about the corral. 

“T guess it’s a coyote,” | whispered to 
Sister Ann. 

We crept out of bed and went to the win- 
dow, but could see nothing, for around the 
corral was a tight hoard-fence, six feet high. 
Just then the sheep began to bleat. 

“We can see from up-stairs,” Ann sug- 
gested. 

She lighted the lamp, and we went into the 
kitchen and climbed the ladder to the attic. 
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The moon shone brightly, and from the 
attic window we saw a dark object crouched 
in the center of the corral. As the flock 
rushed wildly around, crowding against the 
fence, the creature sprang into the midst of 
them, biting and striking right and left. 
When the sheep scattered, he had a lamb in 
his mouth and stood out plain in the moon- 
light, among those he had killed at a blow. 

“O Sister Ann!” I gasped, chattering 
with fright, “it’s a tiger, and he’ll eat our 
lambs !” 

“No, he won’t,” said 
Ann. 

She threw up the win- 
dow and violently shook 
her nightgown at the ani- 
mal. “Get out of there !”: 
she called. “Get out’ this 
instant, before I come 
down there with my Uncle 
Henry’s gun !” 

Whether it was from the 
noise she made and the 
light behind us, or whether 
the beast was satisfied, I 
do not know; but, with 
the lamb in his mouth, he 
crouched where he was 
and in one bound cleared 
the fence. That was the 
last we saw of him that 
night. 

Ann went back to bed, 
loudly declaring it wasn’t 
a tiger at all, “just nothing but an old 
mountain lion.” But I do not believe either 
of us slept any more that night. 

In the morning we let Shep remain out for 
awhile before venturing forth ourselves. In 
the corral we found twelve sheep dead and 
dying. Even the black goat, Billy Butts, the 
leader of the flock, had a long gash down his 
flank, an injury which, however, he seemed 
not to mind. 

At breakfast Sister Ann was thoughtful. 
We both knew in reason that Uncle Henry 
must think there was some one with us, and 
so we might be alone for a number of days. 
The nearest neighbor was eight miles away. 
We knew neither road nor direction. 

The loss of thé sheep would be a serious 
one to Uncle Henry, as he had contracted to 
return the original number. Inexperienced 
as I was, I thought the lion would return, 
and Ann was sure of it. 

“It’s just as easy as fallin’ off a log,” 


“At breakfast Sister Ann was 
thoughtful ” 
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Sister Ann finally announced. 
the flock in the barn.” 

After breakfast we dragged the dead sheep 
to the river and threw them in, Sister Ann 
saying she didn’t want any lion-bait about 
ner; besides, she reasoned, the ranchmen 
below might see the bodies and come and 
lend a hand. I never at any time heard 
Sister Ann admit that she needed protection. 

We took the sheep out to graze, but we 
kept well within sight of the house and went 
only along the low, open 
ground beside the river. 

Sister Ann brought out 
Uncle Henry’s rifle and 
carried it about on her 
shoulder. When I timidly 
questioned her ability to 
shoot, she looked unutter- 
able scorn. She said all 
you had to do was to “just 
pull the trigger” and hint- 
ed at renown gained with 
the rifle long before I was 
born. At that time I was 
glad to believe it, but | 
have since reflected that 
Ann must have been hit- 
ting bull’s-eyes at the 
tender age of two years. 

We drove the sheep 
home early. There was 
some difficulty in getting 
theminto thebarn. They 
could not all crowd in on 
one side ; and, as there was no opening in the 
pole partition, we had to drive part of the 
flock around to the other door; but we fi- 
nally accomplished it. 

Then Sister Ann knocked some boards 
from the corral fence and nailed one across 
each door. She said that lion had all of 
Uncle Henry’s sheep he was going to get, and 
she would nail up the house windows, too. 

There was a ladder leading up to the barn 
loft, but it was too heavy for us to move. 
So we brought out a table and put a chair on 
top. | handed up the nails and kept looking 
at the side of the mountain back of the 
corral, where the lion had disappeared, 
while Sister Ann stood on the chair and 
nailed up the boards. She nailed up the 
attic windows on the inside, leaving plenty 
of room to see out. 

The sun was still above the mountains 
when we took Shep into the house and 
locked the doors, but the boards on’ the 
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windows made the rooms so dark that we 
had to light a lamp. 

After supper we dressed up in Aunt 
Emma’s clothes,— that is, Sister Ann did. 
I just sat still and tried to hear what was 
going on outside, while Ann played piano on 
the kitchen table and sang very loud. 

When it came bedtime, Sister Ann said it 
was really more healthful to sleep in the 
second story. So we dragged our bedding 
up the ladder into the attic, shut down the 
trap-door, and put two trunks on it. . 

It seemed as though I had just fallen 
asleep, when | was awakened by Ann nudg- 
ing me. ‘‘He’s out there,” she whispered. 
“Let’s go to the window and watch him.” 

Down-stairs Shep was growling. 

We slipped out of bed, and | held tight 
hold of Sister Ann while we peeped from the 
window. Pretty soon we saw the lion pad- 
ding softly round the barn. 
He was sniffing at the chinks 
and trying to put his paw 
through. When he came out 
into the moonlight, he stopped 
and looked around. We could 
see the tip of his tail curl and 
bend. Then he gave a terri- 
ble scream. We rushed and 
jumped into bed and covered 
up our heads. 

“O Sister Ann,” I sobbed, 
“why didn’t you shoot 
him ?” 

“| will,” she said, “if he 
fools round here much more.’”’ 

We heard nothing more 
that night. 

The next morning we let 
Shep remain out about an 
hour before we pried the 
boards from the barn doors. 

“| wish that lion was a 
bear,” I said. 

“Why?” asked Sister 
Ann, straining vigorously at 
her pry. 

“Because we might catch him with the 
bear-window in the barn.” 

Sister Ann turned and looked at me. “I 
guess other things could get in that bear- 
window besides bears,” she said. 

Then she dropped her tools and stood 
looking at the bear-window for a long time, 
but she said nothing more. 

We drove the sheep out to graze, Sister 
Ann taking Uncle Henry’s rifle as before. 
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boards from the corral fence” 
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She let me carry it for a time, but it hurt my 
shoulder, so | gave it back. Moreover, | 
had a warm sense of security in seeing Sister 
Ann struggle along under its weight. We 
kept even nearer the house than on the day 
before, and drove home earlier, Sister Ann 
saying she had a plan. 

We put the flock into the corral and made 
Shep stay at the opening where Ann had 
knocked the boards off. 

“I’m going to catch that lion,” Sister Ann 
announced, as we walked toward the house. 

“Oh, how can you!” | gasped. But in 
my innermost consciousness | had a vision 
of Sister Ann leading that lion about, tame 
as a kitten. 

“Just you do what | tell you, and you'll 
see,” Ann said airily. 

We went into the parlor, which was a 
good-sized room, and stripped it bare of fur- 
niture and carpet. Then, to 
my amazement, Ann took the 
sheep from the corral and 
tried to drive them into the 
parlor. To do this, we had 
to take them across Aunt 
Emma’s little garden in front 
of the house. In five minutes 
it was as bare as a floor. | 
never saw anything snip and 
chew so fast as those sheep ; 
but we couldn’t get them in 
thedoor. Finally Sister Ann 
coaxed Billy Butts in with 
sugar, and the rest followed. 
When the room was full of 
sheep, I closed the door, and 
Ann enticed Billy Butts on 
out through the kitchen, and 
had him lead the rest of the 
flock into the bull-pen in the 
barn. 

Then Sister Ann nailed up 
both barn doors tighter than 
before. 

When she stretched the 
clothes-line from the bear- 
window toward the attic window, which over- 
.ooked the barn, | began to understand her 
plan. The line was too short, however, and 
we pieced it out with the reins from an old 
harness. To keep it from dragging on the 
ground, we raised it over the branches of a 
small pine that stood near the barn. But 
even then the weight of the line kept pulling 
out the peg that held up the bear-window. 
Finally Ann tied the line with a stout string 
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to a branch of the tree. Then we went up 
into the attic to try how it would work. 

Sister Ann was always dramatic, and man- 
aged to extract a triumph from every situa- 
tion. She held up a warning finger while she 
peeped cautiously from the attic window. 

“Now he’s in!” she suddenly exclaimed, 
giving the line a violent jerk. The limb of 
the pine bent toward us, the peg flew out, 
and the window slipped down with a bang. 

Sister Ann rolled her 
eyes at mein fine triumph. 
‘See now?” she inquired 
tersely. 

We went down and re- 
set thetrap. Toahungry 
lion looking through the 
bear-window, the sheep in 
the bull-pen were certain- 
ly a tempting sight. 

‘‘O Sister Ann,’’ I 
cried, misgivings sudden- 
ly overcoming me, “‘let’s 
don’t do it! He'll break 
those poles and eat all the 
sheep, and then he’ll get 
out and be so mad he'll 
eat us.” . 

Sister Ann tossed her 
curls. ‘So you think that 
lion could eat me — you 
really do!” 

Her smile of pitying in- 
dulgence had its effect. 
For a time, at least, | be- 
lieved the lion wouldn’t 
dare try it. 

Before the sun went 
down, we again took Shep 
into the house and locked 
the doors. Sister Ann 
said every one knew that 
night air was not healthful, but she did not 
explain why she locked the doors so .early. 
When | wanted to know how we should find 
out when the lion came, she said Shep would 
tell us. 

Then Ann went to cooking. She used up 
all the condensed milk and all the eggs there 
were in the house. She kept me busy help- 
ing while she made the kind of cookies | 
liked best and the kind she liked best, and 
two kinds of cake besides. She said we were 
not to have any supper at all, but a banquet 
after we caught the lion ; and she was sure he 
would be around early. She decided she would 
start a show of her own if we caught the 
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lion and declared that as soon as possible she 
was going to a country where one could 
meet elephants and rhinoceroses and tigers, 
greatly deprecating the paucity of a land 
where little girls could meet nothing but 
“a few old mountain lions.” 

So instilled was | with Sister Ann’s views, 
that I ventured to the window and peeped 
out through the cracks in the boards. But 
all was still, and the moon had not yet risen, 
so | went back to her side. 

I think I must have 
been asleep with my head 
resting on the table, when 
I was awakened by Shep’s 
growling. Sister Ann was 
standing very erect listen- 
ing. I made a dive for 
her and seized her skirts. 
She turned the light low, 
and, while | still clung 
to her, we made our way 
up the ladder to the attic 
and looked out of the 
window. 

The moon was just ris- 
ing, and the barn was in 
shadow ; but as my eyes 
became accustomed to 
the night, | saw the lion 
moving softly around the 
barn, nosing the cracks. 
As we looked, he seemed 
for the first time to see 
the bear-window. He 
crouched, regarding it fix- 
edly ; then he walked up 
to the window, rose on 
his hind legs, and looked 
in, smelling about the 
frame. 

I could feel Sister Ann 
shaking violently, whether from fear or ex- 
citement I did not know. But the lion 
moved away and again went round the barn. 
When he came. back, without a moment’s 
hesitation he sprang upon the,sill, poised 
a moment, then disappeared within. 

Sister Ann seized the rope and pulled with 
all her might. We saw the window slide 
down, but for some reason it did not go 
evenly. One side remained a few inches 
above the sill. The moon now shone full 
upon the barn, and Sister Ann gave a 
kind of gasp as we saw the lion’s paw 
thrust out through the opening. The win- 
dow was pushed up a little; then the paw 























































was withdrawn, and the window slipped 
snugly into place. 

“Well,” said Sister Ann, “that was done 
better than | could have done it myself. 
Nothing like catching lions that have good 
sense.” 

She led the way down-stairs, turned up the 
light, stirred the fire, and proceeded to set 
the table. She did not seem to notice that I 





Sister Ann and Shep 


kept fast hold of her skirts and followed her 
every move. 

From the barn came terrifying noises, but 
Sister Ann was not disturbed. Her con- 
versation, however, proved only a mono- 
logue. 

I did not pretend to eat of the feast, but 
just sat and looked at Sister Ann; and | 
think she did little more than crumble up 
her cookies. 

“Just listen at him trying to get out,” she 
said calmly. “Well, if he’d ask me, | could 
tell him he couldn’t. Why, you just ought 
to see the way they keep ’em in circuses — 
behind little tiny bars no bigger than that !” 

I didn’t see what her comparison was, but 
I gathered from her tone that the bars were 
about the size of hat-pins. 

| was just moving closer to Ann, when 
there came a scream that seemed to freeze 
my very blood. Ann sat still and listened. 
Then she went to the window and for a long 
time peered through the cracks of the boards. 

“Well, | declare!’ she said at last. “It’s 
just too lovely for anything ; there’s another 
one !” 
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“O Sister Ann!” was all | could gasp. 

“Of course, all lions have mates,” said she 
approvingly. “‘Everybody knows that. [If 
I could catch that one, too,” she continued 
reflectively, “‘I believe | would be a lion- 
tamer. It’s just as easy! All you have to 
do is to wear pink tights with spangles on, 
and have a whip ; and you stand in the cage 
with your foot on their heads and bow when 
the people clap.” 

Ideas of lion-taming led to further reflec- 
tions on the joys of a circus life, and, getting 
out her precious whip, Ann switched her 
skirts smartly and went prancing around 
the room, giving loud and cheery directions 
to her imaginary steed as he cleared, with a 
bound, banners and hoops. And I, to be 
near Ann, went capering after, though half 
the time tears were running down my cheeks. 
We kept this up until, when we crawled 
into bed, | dropped to sleep from sheer 
exhaustion. 

In the morning all was quiet about the 
barn; but when we let Shep out, he barked 
so savagely we knew the lion was still there. 
After breakfast Sister Ann went near 
enough to look through a crack. She came 
hopping back on one foot and said he was 
beautiful. Then we sat for about an hour 
on the back steps, watching thé barn. | 
knew Sister Ann was thinking hard, because 
she didn’t talk much. 

“Well, I guess I’ll catch that other lion,” 
she said presently, with the air she might 
have used in deciding to indulge in another 
waltz. ‘‘The sheep are not safe while he is 
free, and he'll just keep coming while the 
other one is here.” 

I did not ask a single question. | just 
followed into the house and helped take out- 
doors all the furniture that we had piled in the 
bedrooms, stripping the rooms bare. From 
a stack we fetched hay, heaping it round the 
empty rooms and throwing as much into the 
parlor as we thought the sheep would eat. 
After Ann had taken another peep into the 
barn, to see where the lion was, we went 
round and opened the door of the bull-pen. 

The sheep were lying down as far from the 
partition as possible, quietly chewing their 
cud. In the farthest corner two lay dead, 
smothered, probably, by the flock piling up 
in the corner when the lion entered the barn. 

We let the sheep out, and Sister Ann 
closed the door and nailed it up again. _ Billy 
Butts wanted to go out to graze; but by 
coaxing him with sugar, we got the sheep 
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into the bedrooms by way of the kitchen. 
\|though they were pretty well crowded, they 
began to eat hav and seemed not to mind. 

lhen Sister Ann said she was going to go 
up in the barn loft and arrange to catch the 
other lion ; and | could go along or stay in the 
house, just as | pleased. 1 decided | would 
rather be near her. 

[he loft was floored with good strong 
boards and was used by Aunt Emma as a 
store-room. 

Whea we had climbed up, | took one 
frightened peep through the floor cracks. 
[he lion was crouched in a corner, watching 
us with his wicked green eyes. He had torn 
off great splinters from the pole partition 
and from the logs, and his mouth and chest 
were flecked with bloody foam. It was a 
terrible sight, and | stood carefully in the 
center of a board. 

Sister Ann showed no such timidity. She 
stamped tauntingly on the floor and, with 
her mouth to a crack, hurled forth her most 
scathing vocabulary. She invited her cap- 
tive to reflect on the sin of stealing sheep, 
and to behold the fate of lions that “run 
up against her”; and she gave the soothing 
information that she was by no means 
through with him. 

Notwithstanding all that, | stepped cau- 
tiously across the cracks when Ann went to 
open a place in the pole partition, so that she 
could get the lion into the bull-pen. 

lhe poles protruded into the loft from one 
to two feet. To hold them at equal dis- 
tance apart, inch boards had been nailed 
across the beams, between-the poles. Sister 
Ann knelt on the floor and pried up six of 
these boards, letting the poles fall back to 
each side. She was pushing the last one 
back, when there came a crash against the 
pole and a ripping and tearing of Ann’s dress 
from its belt. The lion had sprung and seized 
her skirt, which had hung through a crack. 

| gave one shriek and sank down, gazing 
at Sister Ann in speechless horror. 

She still held the pole, but her eyes were 
wide and fixed. For once, | am now in- 
clined to think, | saw my sister paralyzed 
with terror. It was not for long, however. 

“See here, Patty Brownlow,” she cried, 
“you're gettin’ me all mixed up by them 
squawks of yours. Haven't | told you this 
barn is a thousand million times stronger 
than circus cages? And just see what 
you've done!” Sister Ann was gazing be- 
low. ‘ You've gone and scared him to death, 
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when | meant to train him myself to jump 
through hoops.”’ 

Sinking on the floor, Ann sobbed hysteri- 
cally. 

1 looked down through a crack with min- 
gled feelings of remorse and astonishment. 
The lion was sprawled limp and motionless 
on the floor of the bull-pen. Whether he 
struck his head in springing for Ann’s dress 
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“Sister Ann coaxed Billy Butts in with sugar’ 


and the V-shaped opening she had made in 
the partition, or whether * 2 injured himself 
before, we never knew. Hiowever,he lay, to 
all appearances, dead. 

Sister Ann soon dried her tears and, with 
my help, nailed the boards back between the 
poles, closing the opening that she had 
made. 

I was begging her not to go down and poke 
the body with a stick, as she declared she was 
going to do, when the lion stirred, slowly got 
upon his feet, walked over into a corner, and 
lay down. Sister Ann expressed such un- 
bounded delight that | tried not to think 
how sorry | was to have him alive. 

When we had securely fastened the loft 
door and crawled down the ladder, it was 
dinner time. 

The sheep made lots of noise on the bare 
parlor and bedroom floors, and Sister Ann 
said she guessed they would have to be 
watered. 

After dinner we went out and set the bear- 
window first. The lion was lying quietly in 
the corner of the bull-pen, where we had left 
him. Sister Ann said it made her ashamed 
to own such a lion as that. 
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We then put tubs 
in the rooms where 
the sheep were, and 
Ann said we would 
play Indian while 
we watered the 
sheep. | stood ona 
table at the corner 
of the house, where 
| could see up and 
down the valley and 
the mountain side, 
while she carried 
water from the river 
and poured it into 
the tubs. If I saw 
a suspicious move- 
ment of any kind, we 
were to run for the 
house. 


SISTER ANN’S LIONS 


“She invited her captive to reflect on the sin of 
stealing sheep, and to behold the fate of lions 
that ‘run up against her’” 


true. “Hewouldn’t 
be brave enough to 
come right in day- 
light.” 

Presently the lion- 
ess came creeping 
and crouching round 
the barn, her sinewy 
body twitching with 
fury. The open 
bear-window was 
before her. Without 
an instant’s hesita- 
tion she sprang into 
the barn. 

Sister Ann seized 
the line and jerked 
with all her might. 
The old rein must 
have been more rot- 





Every time Ann 
came up with a 
bucket of water, she would make faces at me 
until I nearly fell off the table from hysteri- 
cal laughter. She had carried ever so many 
buckets and was dipping up another, when 
Shep began to growl. Ann dropped her bucket 
and ‘an toward me. | jumped from the 


table ; and, with Shep at our heels, we rushed 
into the house, locked the door, hurried up 
into the attic, and looked out of the window. 

It was not more than five o'clock, and the 
sun was shining brightly. At first we could 


see nothing. Then came a piercing scream 
from the mountain side.’ Following the di- 
rection of the sound with our eyes, we saw 
above the bushes a tawny head glaring down 
upon the ranch. Instantly there came an 
answering scream from the barn. The lion 
came bounding down the hill. He did not 
even pause at the sheep corral. As fright- 
ened as | was, | noticed the beautiful ease 
with which he took the six-foot fence, and 
then, crouching, cleared 
the other side in a flash- 
ing yellow curve. He 
made straight for the 
bull-pen side of the 
barn, which was out of 
our sight ; but we could 
hear the lion on the in- 
side biting and clawing 
the logs. 

“That’s the lady 
lion,”’ said Ann breath- 
lessly, a conviction 
which proved to be 


ten than we thought. 
The window had set- 
tled upon it, and it broke, the outer part 
dropping to the ground. 

We looked in consternation at the bear- 
window. The lioness was crouched on the 
sill. If the window had fallen, it would have 
struck her on her back. We watched the 
creature come out, suspiciously regard the 
rope, and then go round the barn. 

“Now, Patty Brownlow,” Ann said se- 
verely, ““when she goes in again, I’m going 
out and pull that rope. | can do it just as 
easy as anything. All you've got to do is to 
keep the door open and shut it tight the 
minute | get back.” 

I was long past remonstrating with Ann. 
We crept silently down-stairs. She made 
Shep lie down and threw a quilt over him to 
keep him quiet. Then she unlocked the 
door, softly opened it a tiny crack, and 
peeped out. Suddenly she threw the door 
back and dashed into the yard ; and | knew 
the lioness had again 
entered the barn. As 
she stooped to grasp 
the rope, Ann tripped 
and plunged headlong 
Numb with horror, | 
stood where | was, ex- 
pecting to see her torn 
to pieces. But she fell 
on the rope where !t 
rose from the ground 
tothe tree branch. Ihe 
weight of her body 
pulled the branch down, 
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and the peg was jerked out. I heard the 
impact of the lion’s body against the win- 
dow as it struck the sill. 

Sister Ann was pale, but she walked into 
the house with a little swing of the body that 
save a flaunt to her skirts, a sure sign of 
triumph. She even disdained to close the 
door immediately ; and, ignoring the pan- 
demonium that reigned in the barn, calmly 
got supper, chatting and singing by turns. 

| know now that if she had shown the 
slightest symptoms of fright, | should have 
utterly collapsed. As it was, | could not eat 
a mouthful. When we went to bed, | 
dropped into the sleep of absolute exhaus- 
tion 

lhe following morning was the fourth of 
Uncle Henry’s absence. With two lions on 
her hands, besides the sheep, Sister Ann de- 
cided to make an effort to get help. She 
nailed some empty condensed milk cans to 
broad pieces of boards, and in them set adrift 
on the creek this somewhat formal appeal : 


Dear Sir: — Two ladies are annoyed by lions 
at Mr. Henry Brownlow’s ranch. You are cor- 
dially invited to be present. 

our obedient servants, 
ANN AND PaTric!1A BROWNLOW. 
P. S. Please hurry. 


[his was as near an appeal for aid as Sister 
\nn’s proud spirit could endure. 

She was sending the last of these messages 
on their turbulent way, when | saw Aunt 
Emma on horseback, coming down the trail. 
| rushed to meet her, but could only sob and 
tremblein her arms. Ann came.up on a hop, 
skip, and jump. 

“Why, children, what zs the matter?” 
\unt Emma asked in alarm. 

“Oh, we've just got some lions in the barn 
is all,” Sister Ann explained composedly. 

When Aunt Emma finally understood the 
situation, she took me on her lap, Ann climbed 
up behind her on the horse, and we started 
for the nearest neighbor. Over the first hill 
we met Uncle Henry. We all returned with 
him to the house, where we found the man he 
had sent tous. By some misunderstanding, 
the man had gone to Uncle Henry’s valley 
ranch. 

When the house was cleaned and arranged, 
\unt Emma put me to bed, where | stayed for 
two days, while Sister Ann capered on her 
circus horse and audibly sighed to meet a 
real, true Bengal tiger. 

Uncle Henry tried to sell the lions alive, 
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but there was no buyer, though the whole 
country came to see them and incidentally to 
look at Ann. Finally an Englishman, who 
was hunting in the mountains, made arrange- 
ments to ship the lions to a London dealer in 
wild animals. The morning he was to doso, 
the lion died. He decided, however, to send 
the lioness, and a stout wooden cage was 
placed on a wagon and backed up to the 
bear-window. For a time all efforts to cage 
the beast were unavailing. She became wild 
with anger, chewing prods into splinters and 
striking savagely at their wielders. 

Sister Ann wanted to be on the immediate 
scene of action, but we were limited to look- 
ing from the house windows. Even then I 
stayed close beside Aunt Emma, shivering at 
the terrifying sounds; but Ann leaned at 
perilous angles from the attic window, an 
advising spectator. 

“Good land !”’ she called. “If she wants 
to fight so bad, why don’t you put something 


“the open bear-window was before her’ 


in the cage for her to fight? She'll go right 
in.” 

In response to this advice, an old coat was 
dragged through the bear-window, and the 


day was won. Burlap sacks were then 
tacked over the cracks of the cage, and prep- 
arations were made to start for the railroad 
right after dinner. 

I was sitting on the back step, watching a 
man hitch the horses to the wagon, when 
Sister Ann brushed by me and tripped up to 
the dead lion, where he had been dragged 
from the barn. She had ona short, spreading 
white skirt, and tights made from material 
that had originally been flour sacks. Faint 
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blue letters on her legs proclaimed that they 
were made by ‘“‘roller-process’’ and were 
“best for biscuits.” Ann had basted the 
flour-sack material on her legs and cut off the 
surplus, so her tights were somewhat 
wrinkled. Her arms were bare, her neck was 
adorned with Aunt Emma’s watch-chain, her 
lips and cheeks were stained with choke-cherry 
juice, and two cock feathers waved above 
her flowing curls. She carried her precious 
whip and a bouquet of wild flowers. Lash- 


ing the dead lion smartly, Ann raised her 
foot to his head and struck a proud and 
graceful pose. 

At that moment Uncle Henry and the 
They 


Englishman came round the barn. 
paused in astonishment. 

“This is the little girl that trapped the 
lions,” said Uncle Henry, looking hard above 
my sister’s head. 

““Fawncy now,” said the 
gazing at Ann. 

A languishing smile parted Ann’s cherry- 
stained lips. She pressed the bouquet to her 
heart and blew a kiss from her finger tips. 
Then she turned and started for the wagon 
on that skittish little lope seen only in the 
circus ting. The driver, who stood beside 
his team, was evidently acquainted with cir- 


Englishman, 


LIONS 


cus etiquette ; for when Ann raised her foot, 
he gallantly extended his hand, and she 
vaulted lightly to the back of a horse. 

“Why, Henry!” expostulated Aunt Emma 
from the door, with disapproving eyes on Ann. 

“Oh, just to the top of the hill,” Uncle 
Henry said indulgently. And with Ann’s 
feathers waving, the “procession” started. 

The wagon had almost reached the sum- 
mit of the mountain, and was at the only 
really dangerous place in the road, when a 
sudden gust of wind flapped sharply for- 
ward a loose end of the sack covering of the 
cage. It must also have carried a strong 
scent of the lion, for the steady-going team 
snorted, swerved suddenly, and crowded up 
the steep side of the mountain. Ann seized 
the points of the hames and held her seat, 
but the wagon was turned on its side, and 
the heavy cage went crashing down the steep 
mountain side. The boards were shattered, 
and | saw the lioness, apparently unhurt, 
flash away amongst the undergrowth,— the 
last seen of her. 

Sister Ann came flying down the road, her 
circus manners forgotten. 

“Did you see?” she panted. “Well, I’m 
just glad that lion is free— she is such a 
splendid fighter !” 
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afternoon, from the time 
that the troops opened 
fire on the people till 
the cold night of Russian 
winter smothered the 
y fighting, Pavel had nur- 
tured a fanatic enthusiasm. He was of the 
fair breed that is by instinct law-abiding, a 
youth of the slow Gothic stem, long-suffer- 
ing and thorough, and it needed the barri- 
cades in the streets, the doors torn out, the 
sledges overturned, the songs and the shout- 
ing, to fire him to the point of fighting against 
the livery of authority. The taint of re- 
bellion that ran like a quick flame through 
the universities of Russia had furnished him 
only with a creed and a bundle of phrases; 
it needed action to inform him with faith. 
He stood, panting and blinking, at the 
mouth of an alley, into which he had been 
forced when a sally of Cossacks drove a lane 
through the mob. He was realizing the 
day’s work, driving his dazed brain back to 
its normal processes. His right hand was 
tingling, and he peered at it in the shadow 
of the alley: the crutch of it was black and 
burned with the back-spit of his cheap re- 
volver. Half the buttons were gone from 
his student’s uniform, and his cap was 
missing, too. He laughed, suddenly, at the 
contrast of his small troubles with those of 
the men and women whose bodies lay at 
that moment huddled about the streets. 
There were some not a dozen feet from him 
—the Cossacks had passed that way, and 
the dragoons, slashing feverishly at a mob 
which, for once, fought back. There had 
been some saddles emptied, Pavel remem- 
bered, with a return of exultation; he had 
seen one officer's fair head very clearly over 
the sights of his revolver, and it had been a 
good. thrilling, clean shot. 
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It was at this moment that he heard the 
voice, whining with a querulous note, very 
like the whimper of a chained dog. It came 
from among those still citizens who lay in 
the road, stark black against the snow. 
Pavel reconnoitred. From a far quarter 
beyond the houses there was yet the noise 
of war, the distant clatter of shod hoofs on 
cobbles, shots and screams, but this road 
was clear. He adjusted his revolver in his 
side pocket, to be handy if he needed it, and 
moved over towards the voice. He stepped 
gingerly over a dead woman, who sprawled 
with hands that clutched at the snow, and 
found his man. It was very dark, for the 
street lamps were all broken, and at first 
he could only see that the man, throttling 
his groans to a whine, was struggling to rise 
on his elbow. Dead bodies were all around. 

“Have courage, brother,’’ said Pavel, 
kneeling beside him. 

The wounded man gasped an oath and 
fell back on the snow. 

It was some quality in the voice, perhaps, 
or possibly a mere precaution, that drove 
the student to lean closer and look well. He 
made out a white, aquiline face, no older 
than his own, but it was not this that held 
him. The shoulder-straps on the long coat 
were of heavy gold; a broad scabbard was 
slung from the belt. It was a soldier, this 
groaner; more, it was an officer. Pavel 
started back sharply, divided between in- 
stinctive terror and honest hatred. He 
could never have told which was the 
stronger. He was staring dumbly at the 
man on the ground, and then he realized, 
with another start and a strange shrinking, 
that the man was smiling. 

“T cannot hurt you,” he heard, in a voice 
which still ran chill with easy contempt. 
“Just now | am harmless. So have courage 
yourself.” 
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604 THE 
It tailed off into a groan. Pavel could 
see well enough now. and he watched the 
handsome face knit in a spasm of agony. 
“Where are you hit?” he asked, as he 
began to recover himself. 

“Neck,” snapped the other. It was odd 
to note the sharp irritation that armed the 
weak voice — like the threshing of a boxed 
snake. 

“Get a doctor,”’ he continued, “or go and 
tell my sergeant. | shall die if | lie here.” 

Pavel was squatting back on his heels, 
and he shook his head decisively. 

“No,” he said calmly. “I will help you 
if | can do it at no danger to myself, but | 
will not show myself to-night either to a 
doctor or your sergeant. Do you not see | 
am — | am rs 


“Ah, you are one of them!” The young 


officer turned his head with an effort and 
“Perhaps it was you that 


looked up at him. 
shot me, eh?” 

Pavel nodded. “Perhaps,” he answered. 

“Well,” said the other, “if you leave me 
here as | am, you will have killed me — and 
not in open fight. Does that appeal to you 
at all? It will be a murder. But possibly 
you do not draw the line at murder? You 
gentlemen of the barricades are not troubled 
with scruples, | believe.” 

“Now, look here,” said Pavel. ‘‘When 
you call us murderers, you lie. If you think 
that men who see the light ——’” 

The other interrupted acidly. 

“Oh, look round you, man,” he cried, 
feebly, but with spirit enough. Pavel stared, 
but there was compulsion in the mere tone, 
and he looked about uncomprehendingly. 
There was nought but the naked snow on 
the empty street, the dark houses, and the 
unresentful bodies of the dead. 

“Well?” demanded the wounded man, 
“js this a theatre for your speechifying ? 
Can you do nothing but babble on such a 
night as this? By the Lord, | don’t wonder 
some of you are hard to convince. Such a 
stupidity! Oh, my neck!” 

He groaned frankly, withholding none of 
the torment that racked him, and his ex- 
tremity stirred Pavel to aid. His head was 
clear enough; he would not invite scorn 
with talk. He could do something to serve 
the moment’s need. 

“Listen!” he said. “You can have no 
doctor, or | should hang to-morrow. Don’t 
trouble to offer your word; | shouldn’t take 
it. But 1] can take you to a room and a bed, 
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if you wish. What comes after must ar- 
range itself. The alternative is to lie here — 
and freeze. Which will you have?” 

“How will you take me?” asked the 
officer. 

Pavel rose to his feet and bent over him. 
“Like this,” he replied, and lifted him easily. 
The wounded man bit on a cry of pain, and 
suddenly his slender body became limp in 
the student’s arms. He had fainted. 

It was not far to the room. None accost- 
ed them on the way; the dead and the 
maimed were commonplaces of the street 
in those days, and, for certain reasons of 
which Pavel was aware, the door of the 
house was unwatched by a dvornik. He 
laid his burden on the bed and dragged off 
his boots; as he got ready the brandy to 
restore him, he took a good look at his cap- 
tive. 

The wounded man was very young; Pavel 
saw his boyishness with a wise pity, not 
reflecting that he himself lacked a month 
or two of twenty-one. He wore the uni- 
form of an officer of dragoons, beautifully 
laced, and his spurs were obvious silver. 
There was a foppishness in the tunic’s cut 
that somehow was not ridiculous. The clear- 
cut young face, obtruding caste and high 
breeding in every line, was such that luxury 
seemed appropriate to its setting. As the 
brandy stur.g his throat, the eyes opened; 
he came from his swoon to all his faculties 
at one step. He surveyed the poor little 
room, with its coarse furnishings lonely 
amid its bareness, with a kind of complacent 
amusement. 

“Whose room is this ?”’ he asked presently. 

Pavel put the brandy on the table and sat 
down on the edge of the bed. 

“It was the room of one Stepan Duraf,” 
he replied. “He was cut down by your 
dragoons this afternoon, so none will know 
that you lie in his bed.” 

“But the dvornik?” asked the officer. 
For a dvornik watches every door in Russia; 
he is the policeman on each threshold. 

“The dvornik also died,” explained Pavel. 
“Stepan shot him at two o'clock. So you 
see, | am safe.” 

The wounded man smiled. “I suppose 
you won’t tell me your name ?” he suggested. 

“Naturally not,” answered the student. 
“1 am taking risks enough as it is. What !s 
yours?” 

“If you will get my cigarette case oul, 
there are cards in it.” Pavel complied. 
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“Thanks,” continued the other. “Here 
you are, then.” 

Pavel carried the pasteboard over to the 
lamp. “Prince Constantine Obrievitch,” 
he read aloud. He looked over to the 
officer. ‘‘I never met a Prince before,’’ he 
said simply. 

The Prince laughed. 
is not complete,” he said. “It is one-sided. 
It is like being presented to a royalty. You 
hear your own name but never that of the 
High Mightiness. You might be the Tsar. 
And, do you know, | think my wound is 
thawed. It’s bleeding.” 

Pavel came over to him quickly. “If I 
were the Tsar, | suppose you'd simply have 
to bleed,” he said. “As it is, | can probably 
do something.” 

He worked with bandages over the hid- 
eous wound in the neck, while the Prince 
groaned and strove to still his shudder- 
ing. 

“Nasty place to be hit — the neck,” he 
said faintly, when the thing was done. 
“There are all kinds of arteries in it, and 
such things, and the bullet’s still there, 
somewhere. I say,’”’ he continued, in a tone 
of anxiety and remonstrance, “ couldn’t you 
manage to get a doctor here, somehow ?”’ 

Pavel shook his head. ‘You ask too 
much,” he said. ‘You don’t understand 
the matter. You're a Prince, and walk 
where you please. I’m not.” 

He was fumbling in a little cupboard as he 
spoke, and now he turned with some black 
bread in his hand. 

“This should have been Stepan’s supper,” 
he remarked. “It willserveforus. Stepan 
would never have grudged it; he was a good 
Will you have some?” 

The Prince refused. “Well,” said Pavel, 
“| will, at any rate. This and the brandy 
and a dice-box — there was nothing else in 
the cupboard.” 

He sat down on the bed again and com- 
menced to eat. 

“Dice?” queried the Prince. 

“Yes,” said Pavel. “Stepan was fond of 
the dice. Last night he threw three casts, 
his left hand against his right, for the 
dvornik’s life. The right hand won. Thus 
he shifted his responsibility.” 

He went on eating. The Prince watched 
him, and a sparkle, as of hope or fun or 
malice, lit his eyes. 

“You think the responsibility was really 
shifted?”’ he asked at length. 


“The introduction 


sort. 
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“Why not ?” said Pavel. “Here was a lifi 
at stake, and God looking on. Do sparrow 


fall by chance? Why, then, should the dic: 
or the dvornik fall fortuitously ?” 

“Well,” said the Prince deliberately, “| 
will play you for my life. Your responsi 
Do yo 


bility is not less than your friend’s. 
also shift it.” 

Pavel ceased eating. 
stand you,” he said. 

“Look at it sensibly,” urged the Prince 
His voice was already stronger. “| am 
shot in an ugly place, and! think I am going 
to die of it. At this moment, | am 
athrill with a fever. The bullet is lodg: 
inside, in a nest of vital parts; it needs a 
doctor to pull me through; it needs a doctor 
now. It may be that | ought to die — that 
I belong where you and your fellows have 
tried to send me. And then, it is as likely 
that you are wrong. Who is to judge? 
Will you take such an authority?” 

Pavel heard him in a grave silence, and, 
as he stopped, nodded. “‘I see,” he said. 
“What is to be the arrangement ?”’ 

“This,” answered the Prince, with a slow 
flush of excitement reddening his face. 
“Three throws apiece, aces to count as seven 
each. If 1 win, you go out at once and bring 
me either a doctor or my sergeant. If | 
lose, you do as you please — stay here and 
let things take care of themselves. Fetch 
the dice and throw first.” 

Pavel sat for some seconds in thought. 
“Tt is fair,” he said, and brought the dice- 
box. He placed it on the pillow while he 
wheeled the table to the bedside, and then 
propped the Prince’s shoulders with a folded 
coat so that he might see the results. 

He took the box, rattled it, and, with an 
expert turn of the wrist, strewed the three 
bone cubes forth. Five, five, six — sixteen 
in all. He pushed the six aside and collect- 
ed the two fives into the box. Again he 
threw, and the Prince craned in his bandages, 

“What isit? What isit?” he was crying 

Pavel pushed the cubes nearer to him 
with his forefinger. A six again and a four. 
The student picked up the four for the final 
cast and threw at once. A six again 
eighteen in all. 

“That will be hard io beat,” said the 
Prince, in a voice of dead calm. “You 
must throw for me, my friend. This leaning 
forward hurts me.” 

Pavel threw, and two sixes and a deuce 
were the result. 


“T don’t under- 


’ 
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said the Prince, and 
It was 


“Leave the sixes,” 
Pavel threw again with one dice. 
carcely better — a trey. 

“What shall | pick up for the last throw?” 
he asked. He was quite calm; this was a 
thing he understood. 

“Pick them all up,’ commanded the 
Prince. “Throw them all; let the luck 
speak at the top of its voice or not at all. 
Throw me three aces.” 

Pavel swept up the cubes, rattled them 
well, and spilled them out on the table. 
[he Prince was lying back looking at the 
ceiling, and Pavel stood without speaking. 

“What is it?’ asked the wounded man at 
last. 

“Three aces,’ said Pavel quietly, “and I 
hang.” 

He turned to the door at once, and the 
Prince lay watching him as he went, with a 
face of calm, unemotional interest. His 
heavy feet descended the stairs, and once 
they hesitated; the Prince, listening, smiled. 
But they went on. 

Pavel walked steadily through the still 
streets, tracking the troops by ear. He 
found the dragoons bivouacked about their 
fires in the square before the Governor's 
palace, asked for the sergeant, delivered his 
message, and was then arrested. He was 
held for an hour or two among the soldiers, 
who offered him vodka and stared not un- 
kindly at this live enemy. Then, when the 
guard was changed, he was marched off 
and regularly lodged in the gaol. He had 
company enough there, for the net had 
been filled to bursting, and the great stone 
corridors were crowded with men from 
whom the fever of rebellion had leaked forth, 
giving place to the anguish of fear and re- 
pentance. 

“Where did they catch you?” he was 
asked as he was thrust in among them. 

“In the company of Prince Constantine 
Obrievitch,” he answered. 

[he gambler?” queried some one; “the 
young man who lost a million roubles in two 
nights ?”’ 

“I believe so,” said Pavel. “In fact, | 
feel sure of it. But his luck has changed.” 

He abode in the gaol for twelve weeks. 
He learned what only a Russian gaol in time 
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of trouble can teach — and that is not to be 
written in a story. From time to time, 
batches of the prisoners were taken away; 
they had been tried in their absence, sen- 
tenced behind their backs, and had now to 
face the music. None came back. Pavel 
had little curiosity about his own fate; he 
knew he should achieve it soon enough. 
There were dice in the prison, and he played 
day and night till he lost his boots and had 
nothing further to stake. Then one day a 
warder thrust in a head and called him by 
name. 

“Only one,” wondered the others. “What 
is the idea? Are they going to burn men 
alive that they call them one at a time?” 

Pavel was led across the courtyard, and 
as he went he looked hard at the sky. But 
there was no platoon awaiting him, no 
gallows black against the snow-clouds. He 
was conducted into the Governor's room, 
and there, sitting limp in a chair, but smart 
and imperturbable yet, was Prince Con- 
stantine. 

The Prince nodded to him. “They dug 
it out, you see,”’ he said. ‘‘ You were not a 
minute too soon. | don’t know why, seeing 
it was fair play, but | have been feeling 
sorry for you.” 

“| have been wondering how you were,” 
said Pavel. , 

The Prince smiled. ‘‘ More,” he went on, 
“| have done what | could for you. You 
know your sentence is to the mines?” 

“| didn’t know,” said Pavel. He paled 
at the thought of it. 

“Yes,” continued the other. ‘‘ The mines, 
but | didn’t like the idea. | have not much 
influence in these matters, but I have so 
arranged it that you will not go tothe mines. 
You will be shot. It’s not so bad, is it? 
And you certainly paid up like a gentleman.” 

Pavel bowed to him. ‘Thank you,’ he 
answered heartily. ‘“Thank you. You cer- 
tainly win like a gentleman.” 

The Prince rose carefully from his chair 
and held out his hand. 

“We are well matched for a game,” he 
said. ‘‘Good-bye, and better luck next 
time.” 

Pavel grinned. He saw the joke, and 
took the hand cordially. 





























The home of Mrs. Sarah G. Crosby, at Albion, Maine, where Mrs. Patterson visited in 1864. It was 
while Mrs, Patterson was here that she acted as medium for the spirit of her dead brother, Albert Baker 


MARY BAKER G. EDDY 


THE STORY OF HER LIFE AND THE HISTORY 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


BY 
GEORGINE MILMINE 
IV 
SIX YEARS OF WANDERING 


LTHOUGH after Mrs. chiefly as the period of Mrs. Eddy’s novitiate 
Eddy’s second visit to During that time she drifted from one to 
Quimby in the early part another of half a dozen little towns about 
of 1864 she always desired Boston; but amid all vicissitudes one thing 
to teach his doctrines and remained fixed and constant,— her con- 
could think and talk of viction that she was the person destined to 
little else, it was not until teach and popularize Quimbyism. 
1870 that she was able regularly to establish Mrs. Patterson’s long visit at the home 
herself as a teacher of metaphysical healing. Mrs. Sarah Crosby, at Albion, Maine, has 
The six years intervening are important already been referred to in the second article 
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of this series. She went to Mrs. Crosby’s 
house in May, 1864, remaining there most of 
the summer and leaving in the early autumn. 
She then rejoined her husband, Dr. Patter- 
son, at Lynn, Massachusetts, where the Doc- 
tor had begun to practise and had taken an 
office at 76 Union Street. In the Lynn 
Weekly Reporter, of June 11, 1864, the fol- 
lowing advertisement appears for the first 
lime. 


DENTAL NOTICE 


Dr. D. 


Would respectfully announce to the public that 
e has returned to Lynn, and opened an office in 
}. F. & G. N. Spinney’s new building, on Union 
St., between the Central Depot & Sagamore Hotel, 
where he will be happy to greet the friends and 
patrons secured last year while in the offices of 
Drs. Davis and How, and now he hopes to secure 
the patronage of “all the rest of mankind” by 
the exhibition of that skill which close study and 
many years of first-class and widely-extended 
practice enable him to bring to the aid of the 
suffering. He is aware that he has to compete 
with able practitioners, but yet offers his services 
fearlessly, knowing that competition is the real 
stimulus to success, and trusting to his ability to 
please all who need Teeth filled, extracted or new 
sets. He was the first to introduce LAUGHING 
GAS in Lynn for Dental purposes and has had ex- 
cellent success with it. Terms lower than any- 
for the same quality of work. 


PATTERSON 


wh ] 
where eise 


Dr. Patterson and his wife first boarded 
at 42 Silsbee Street, where they remained 
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for some months, afterward moving to the 
house of O. A. Durall, in Buffum Street. 


The Pattersons’ Life in Lynn — 

Dr. Patterson’s Desertion of His Wife 

The Doctor’s dental practice in Lynn was 
fairly good, and people liked him for a bluff, 
jovial fellow, none too clever, but honest 
and kind of heart. Both he and his wife 
were at this time prominent members of 
the Linwood Lodge of Good Templars, at 
Lynn, and old members of the Lodge remem- 
ber the active part which Mrs. Patterson 
took in their meetings. She was often called 
upon to read, or to speak on matters under 
discussion, and was always ready to do so, 
Her remarks never failed to command at- 
tention, and the Good Templars of Lynn con- 
sidered her “smart but queer.””’ Members 
of the Lodge who are still living say that she 
discussed Quimbyism whenever she found 
opportunity to do so, and, although they 
were considerably amused by her extrava- 
gant metaphors and could make nothing of 
her “philosophy,” they had no doubt that 
it was very profound and recondite. It was 
when she was returning from oneof these Good 
Templar meetings, February 1, 1866, that 
Mrs. Patterson had the fall, from the effects 
of which she says she was miraculously healed. 
She, with a party of fellow Templars, was pass- 
ing the corner of Oxford and Market Streets, 
when she slipped upon the icy sidewalk and 


Map showing the towns about Boston in which Mrs. Eddy lived or visited during her wander 


years, 


1864-1870 
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From a tintype given to Lucy Wentworth in Stoughton, 1870 


fell. She was carried into the house of 
Samuel Bubier, where Dr. Cushing attended 
her, and the next day, at her urgent request, 
she was moved to the house on the Swamp- 
scott Road, where she and her husband were 
then boarding. It was on the following day, 
according to Mrs. Eddy’s account, that she 
received her revelation, and in this house 
Christian Science was born.* — In the follow- 
ing spring the Pattersons took a room in 
the house of P. R. Russell, at the corner of 
Pearl and High Streets, Lynn. Here, after 
about two months, Dr. Patterson finally left 
his wife, and they never lived together after 

* For a detailed account of this accident, see McC.ure's for 
March. 
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In referring to her husband's 
desertion of her, Mrs. Eddy says: 


this time. 


*|n 1862 my name was Patterson ; my husband, 
Dr. Patterson, a distinguished dentist. After our 
marriage | was confined to my bed with a severe 
illness, and seldom left bed or room for seven years, 
when I was taken to Dr. Quimby, and partially 
restored. | returned home, hoping once 
to make that home happy, but only returnes t 
new agony,—t» find my husband had eloped with 
a married woman from one of the wealthy ta 
of that city, leaving no trace save his last letter t 
us, wherein he wrote “I hope some time 
worthy of so good a wife.” t 

* Letter to the Boston Post, March 7, 1883 

+ From Mrs. Eddy’s vague statement it is impo 
whether by ‘that city” she means Sanbornton Bri 


she returned after her first visit to Quimby, or Lynn, » 
joined her husband after her second visit. Neither at 
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After leaving his wife, Dr. Patterson went to 

| ittleton, New Hampshire, where he practis- 

| for some years. Afterward he led a rov- 

ing life, wandering from town to town, until 

t last went back to the home of his boy- 

|. at Saco, Maine, where he secluded 

elf and lived the life of a hermit until 
jleath in 1896. 


Troubles Which Culminated in_ the 
Separation of the Pattersons 
From the traditions which abound in all 
1e places where the Pattersons lived, it is 
vident that, from the beginning, their 
arriage Was an unfortunate one. Although 
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When the Pattersons were boarding with 
Mrs. John Herbert, at Rumney Station, Dr. 
Patterson usually carried his wife down- 
stairs to her meals and then bore her up to 
her room again. When he was away from 
home, practising his profession in near-by 
towns, she was able to move about and wait 
upon herself; but, on the Doctor’s return, she 
usually relapsed into utter helplessness. 

Old inhabitants of Rumney and North 
Groton still remember the long ride which a 
neighbor made for Mrs. Patterson one stormy 
night. They were then living at North 
Groton, and the Doctor was away from hcme, 
attending to his practice in Franklin. One 
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The house on the pees gran Road, where Mrs. Patterson was boarding when she met with the accident 
from the effects of which she says she was miraculously healed. She was brought here the day after 
herfall. On the following day her revelation came to her, and in this house Christian Science was born 


Dr. Patterson seems to have been untiring 
in service, and to have placed his robust 
physical strength very manfully at the 
will of his invalid wife, something in his 
rather coarse geniality must greatly have 
irritated the hysterical, self-centered woman, 
whose first demand was to be taken seriously. 
In North Groton, where they lived for seven 
years, there are many legends of Mrs. Pat- 
lerson’s impatient outbreaks against her 
lusband and of her heavy demands upon him. 


Bridge do the people who knew the Pattersons re- 
ich elopement on Dr. Patterson's part. P. R. Russell, 
house the Pattersons were living when the Doctor 
s wife, says in his affidavit 
e they were living at my house, Dr. Patterson went 
idid not return. Ido not know the cause of his going 
eard that he eloped with any woman, and I never heard 
tterson say that he had eloped with any woman. Mrs 

ever said anything whatever to me on the subject of 
ind’s departure. I never heafd anything against Dr 
i's character either then or since.’’ 


Sunday in March, Mrs. Patterson fell into a 
state of deep depression which ended in 
hysterics. She sent for a neighbor and, de- 
claring that she would certainly die before 
morning, implored him to go for her husband. 
Franklin was thirty miles distant, and the 
roads, at that season of the year, were well- 
nigh impassable. The good man, however, 
moved by the entreaties of the dying wife, 
harnessed his horses and set out for Franklin. 
He drove late into the night, only stopping 
to change horses at Bristol, his own having 
become exhausted. When he returned next 
day, bringing Dr. Patterson with him, he 
found Mrs. Patterson sitting in her chair, 
serene and cheerful, having apparently for- 
gotten her indisposition of the night before. 
Many years afterward, upon the occasion of 
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MR. PHILAMON R. RUSSELL 


Mrs. 
when her second husband, 
her 


Eddy was rooming in Mr. Russell’s house 
Dr. Patterson, deserted 


the dedication of the Christian Science church 
in Concord, Hew Hampshire, July 16, 1904, 
a North Groton correspondent, under the 
head “Time Makes Changes,” wrote in the 
Plymouth Record: 


With the 
the Christian 


announcement of the dedication of 
Science Church at Concord, the 
gift of Mary Baker Glover Patterson Eddy, the 
thoughts of many of the older residents have 
turned back to the time when Mrs. Eddy, as 
the wife of Daniel Patterson, lived in this place. 
These people remember the woman at that time 
as one who carried herself above her fellows. 
With no stretch of the imagination they remember 
her ungovernable temper and hysterical ways, 
and particularly well do they remember the night 
ride of one of the citizens who went for her hus- 
band to calm her in one of her unreasonable moods. 
The Mrs. Eddy of to-day is not the Mrs. Patterson 
of then, for this is a sort of Mr. Hyde and Dr. 
Jekyll case, and the woman is now credited with 
many charitable and kindly acts. 


Unreasonable and irascible as she some- 
times must have been, Mrs. Patterson was 
not incapable of gentler sentiments. When 
Dr. Patterson was captured by the Con- 
federates, she wrote to Dr. Quimby that she 
was prostrated by the shock, and during his 
confinement in a Southern prison she pub- 
lished (June 20, 1862), the following poem, 
the last stanza of which is slightly reminis- 
cent of certain lines in Lord Byron’s poem 
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MkS. JULIA RUSSELL WALCOTT 


Sister of P. R. Russell. Mrs. Walcott is now a resi- 
dent of Cliftondale, Mass., and extracts from her 
affidavit are quoted in this article. — See page 613 


to a more celebrated captive, the patriot 
Bonnivard: 


TO A BIRD FLYING SOUTHWARD 


By Mar A. PATTERSON 
Alas! sweet bird, of fond ones reft, 
Alone in Northern climes thus left, 
To seek in vain through airy space 
Some fellow-warbler’s resting place; 
And find upon the hoarse wind’s song - 
No welcome note is borne along. 


Then wildly through the skies of blue, 
To spread thy wings of dappled hue, 
As if forsooth this frozen zone 

Could yield one joy for bliss that’s flown; 
While sunward as thine eager flight, 
That glance is fixed on visions bright 


And grief may nestle in that breast, 

Some vulture may have robbed its re 
But guileless as thou art, sweet thing, 
With melting melody thou’lt sing; 

The vulture’s scream your nerves unstrung, 
But, birdie, *twas a woman’s tongue. 


I, too, would join thy sky -bound flight 
lo orange groves and mellow light, 


And soar from earth to loftier doom, 
And light on flowers with sweet perfum 
And wake a genial, happy lay — 
Where hearts are kind and earth so ga) 
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Oh! to the captive’s cell I’d sing 

A song of hope — and freedom bring — 
An olive leaf I’d quick let fall, 

And lift our country’s blackened pall; 
Then homeward seek my frigid zone, 
More chilling to the heart alone. 


* Lone as a solitary star, 

Lone as a vacant sepulchre, 

Yet not alone! my Father’s call — 
Who marks the sparrow in her fall — 
Attunes my ear to joys elate, 

The joys I'll sing at Heaven’s gate. 


Rumney, June 20, 1862. 


Mrs. Patterson Faces the World Alone 


Bitter experience awaited Mrs. Patterson 
after her husband’s desertion. Although 
they had paid but $1.50 a week for their 
room in Mr. Russell’s house, she was unable 
to pay even this small rental, and within a 
month after she was left alone, she was served 
with eviction papers and dispossessed of her 
room. Mr. Russell says that the matter of 
the rent was merely a pretext. He wished 
\irs. Patterson to go because his wife, who 
had greatly admired her when she first came 
into the house, soon declared that she could 
not endure Mrs, Patterson’s remaining there. 
His father, Rev. P. R. Russell, also strongly 
objected to Mrs, Patterson’s presence. 

[he month of August, or a part of it, Mrs. 
Patterson spent with Mrs. Clark, in Summer 
Street, Lynn, and it was there that Dr. 
Cushing treated her for a severe cough. She 
next stayed with Mrs. Armenius Newhall, 
but soon afterward left the house, at Mrs. 
Newhall’s request. 

Mrs. James Wheeler of Swampscott, in 
her own town known as “Mother” Wheeler 
from her gentle qualities and her eagerness 
to help and comfort every one, then, al- 
though her family protested, offered Mrs. 
Patterson a shelter. 

\t the Wheelers’, as elsewhere, Mrs. Pat- 
terson talked continually of Quimby and 
declared that it was the ambition of her 
life to publish his notes on mental healing. 
Mrs. Julia Russell Walcott, a sister of Mrs. 
Patterson’s former landlord and an inti- 
mate friend of Mrs. Wheeler, says in her 
affidavit: 

* Byron's ‘* Prisoner of Chillon,” when relating how the bird 
ed and sang upon the grating of his donjon, exclaims : 
“I sumetimes deem’d that it might _be 
My brother's soul come down to me; 
But then at last away it flew, 
And then ‘twas mortal well I knew, 
For he would never thus have flown, 
And left me twice so doubly lone, 


Lone as the corse within its shroud, 
Lone as a solitary cloud, —’’ etc. 
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Mrs. Patterson was the means of creating dis- 
cord in the Wheeler family. She was unkind 
in her language to and treatment of Mrs. James 
Wheeler, at the same time exacting extra per- 
sonal service and attention to her daily wants. 

One morning | sat in the parlor at the Wheeler 
house when Mrs. Patterson came down to break- 
fast. The family breakfast was over, but Mrs. 
Wheeler, according to her usual custom, had pre- 


— a late breakfast for Mrs. Patterson. Mrs. 


heeler, Mrs. Patterson, and myself were alone 
in the house. I had come in late the previous 
evening and Mrs. Patterson did not know of my 
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MRS. JAMES WHEELER 
Of Swampscott, Mass., in whose house Mrs. Eddy 
lived for some months 


presence in the house. She entered the break- 
fast room from the hall, and began at once, 
and without any apparent cause, to talk to Mrs. 
Wheeler in a most abusive manner, using violent 
and insulting language: 

I immediately went into the breakfast room 
and commanded her t® stop, which she did at 
once. I indignantly rebuked Mrs. Pattersun and 
informed her that I should tell Mrs. Wheeler’s 
family of her conduct. 

Mrs. Wheeler did not respond to Mrs. Patter- 
son. To me she said, “Thank God, a. that 
you were here, this time. I have often borne 
this.” 

Mrs. Patterson was, soon after this, requested 
to leave the Wheeler house, and did so. Mrs. 
Wheeler received nothing in payment for Mrs. 
Patterson’s board. When Mrs. Wheeler asked 
Mrs. Patterson for a settlement, Mrs. Patterson 
replied to the effect that she had “treated” a 
wounded finger for Mr. Wheeler and that this 
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service was equivalent to what she had received 
from Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler, in board, lodging, etc. 


Upon leaving the Wheelers. Mrs. Patter- 
son took refuge with the Ellis family. Mrs. 
Mary Ellis lived at Elm Cottage, Swamp- 
scott, with her unmarried son, Fred Ellis, 
master of a boys’ school in Boston. Both 
she and her son were cultivated persons, and 
they felt a certain sympathy with Mrs. Pat- 
terson’s literary labors, which never ceased. 
Wherever she went, Mrs. Patterson was pre- 
ceded by the legend that she was writing a 





a.” THE SICK. 
b — 
DR. H. 8S. CRAFTS, 


Would say unhesitatingly,J can cure you, and have 
never failed to cure 
Dyspepsia and Kheu 
ol disease and w 
successful. If you 
helped, I will ret 
he tollowing ie ire irom a lady in this city, 


H. 8. CRAFTS, Office 9 Main street 
In giving to the public a statement of my 


eheoes 
to des life at that 
has ever since caelis to affect me 
or another internally, making life well nigh a 

to bear. Ihave consulted man Gyan 
whow have failed to relieve mee suffering, a 


tboat three weeksago {applied to Dr to Dr- Hl. a's Grane, 
tter astonishmen 


who, to my own, om it of my 
friends, has,in this incredibly short time, without 

or applications, cured me of this 
chronic - In conclusion, ly colyqocte Re 
words of a patient who was method of 
cure: “I _—_ convinced he is a rere ty uP re 
whose cures are not the result of accident. re- 
side in Taunton, at Weir me Railroad C 

BIGAIL RAYMON 

Taunton, May 13, 1907,—my dT asa le 











An advertisement of Hiram S. Crafts, which ap- 
grt in a Taunton newspaper, May 13, 1867. 

fr. Crafts had moved from East Stoughton to 
Taunton, taking his wife and Mrs. Eddy with him 


book. During the time which she spent 
with Mrs. Ellis, she remained in her room 
the greater part of each day, working upon 
the manuscript which eight years later was 
to be published under the title, “Science 
and Health.” In the evening she often 
joined Mr. Ellis and his mother down-stairs 
and read them what she had written dur- 
ing the day, telling them of Dr. Quimby 
and his theories of mind and matter, and 
explaining how she rmeant to develop them. 


Hiram Crafts Studies the Quimby Method 
Under Mrs. Patterson—Her First 
Pupil to go into Practice 

In the winter of 1866-67 Mrs. Patterson met 
Hiram Crafts at a boarding-house in Lynn. 


MARY BAKER G. 


EDDY 


Crafts was a shoe-worker of East Stoughto: 
who had come to Lynn to work in a sho 
factory there for the winter. Mrs. Patterso: 
tried to interest every one she met in Quin 
by’s theories and saw in the serious sho 
maker a prospective pupil. What she told 
Crafts of this new system of doctoring ap 
pealed to him strongly ; he was a Spirit- 
ualist and was deeply interested in psychi 
phenomena. After he returned home, he sent 
for Mrs. Patterson to come to East Stoughton 
and teach him. She joined the Crafts, accord- 
ingly, in the early part of 1867 and lived fi 
some months in their home at East Stough- 
ton —now Avon — instructing Mr. Crafts in 
the Quimby method of healing. Early in th: 
spring Crafts went to Taunton, taking his wil 
and Mrs. Patterson with him, and opened an 
office. He was the first of Mrs. Eddy’s 
students to go into practice. His advertise- 
ment in a Taunton paper is reproduced 
herewith. Mrs. Patterson did not practise 
herself, but remained with the family to 
teach and advise Crafts. Concerning Mr: 
Patterson and her relation to the Crafts, Ira 
Holmes, brother of Mrs. Crafts, makes the 
following affidavit :* 


IRA Hotmes, being duly sworn, deposes 
and says: 

“| am 76 years of age. I reside in Stough- 
ton, Massachusetts. | first met Mrs. Mary 
Patterson, now known as Mary Baker G 
Eddy, of Concord, New Hampshire, in the 
year 1867. She was then living at the hom: 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hiram S. Crafts in East 
Stoughton, which is now called Avon. M s. 
Hiram S. Crafts is my sister, and Hiram S 
Crafts is a brother of my wife, Mrs. Ira 
Holmes. The two families were, therefore, 
intimately connected, and I was acquain‘ed 
with what occurred in the Crafts home. 

“‘Hiram Crafts and his wife, Mary Crafts, 
told me that they first met Mary Patterson 
in a boarding house in Lynn, Mass., where 
Hiram and Mary Crafts lived temporarily 
while Hiram Crafts was working in a i-ynn 
shoe manufactory. Mr. and Mrs. Crai! 
were Spiritualists, and they have told me 
that Mrs. Patterson represented to them 
that she had learned a ‘science’ that wa 
step in advance of Spiritualism. She wis! 
to teach this science to Hiram Crafts, « 
after Mr. and Mrs. Crafts had returned fron 
Lynn to their home in East Stoughton, 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Patterson came to their 


*Hiram Crafts died last year. His widow is now 
with a brother in Brockton, Mass. 
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home for the purpose of teaching this new 
scierce to Hiram Crafts. I have heard her 
ay many times, while she was living at 
Crafts’, that she learned this science from 
Doctor Quimby. I have heard her say these 
words: ‘I learned this science from Dr. 
Quimby, and | 
can impart it to 
but one person. 
She always said 
this in a slow, 
impressive man- 
ner, pronounc- 
ing the word 
“pe rson’ as if it 
were spelled 
‘nairson. 

From my 
sister, Mary 
Crafts, and her 
husband, Hiram 
S. Cratteien 
learned that Hi- 
ram Crafts had 
entered into an 
agreement with 
Mrs. Patterson 
to pay her a cer- 
tain sum of 
money for in- 
structing him 
inQuimby’s 


scien 


XIX 


After Hiram 


Crafts had 
it, he 
ome pa- 
for treat- 
in East 
ton, but 
hort time, 
vith Mrs. Crafts and Mrs. Patterson 
d to Taunton, Mass., for the purpose 
ractising the healing system which Mrs. 
itterson had taught him. I never knew 
Mrs. Patterson treating, or attemptirg 
to treat, any sick person. I understood, 
n her and from Mr. and Mrs. Crafts, that 
could not practise this science, but could 
teach it, and could teach it toonly one person. 
While Mrs. Patterson lived in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Crafts, she caused trouble in 
the household, and urged Mr. Crafts to get a 
of divorce from his wife, Mary Crafts. 
[he reason Mrs. Patterson gave for urging 
Mr. Crafts to divorce his wife was, that Mrs. 


( ift 


ts stood in the way of the success of 


earned 
learn 


took 


HIRAM 5. 


healing. 
go into practice 


A shoe-worker of East Stoughton, who met Mrs. Eddy in 
Lynn, and was instructed by her in the Quimby method of 
Crafts was the first of Mrs. Eddy’s students to 
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Mr. Crafts and Mrs. Patterson in the healing 
business. Mrs. Crafts, my sister, was gentle, 
kind, and patient, and in no way merited’ - 
Mrs. Patterson’s dislike of her. Mrs. Crafts 
waited upon Mrs. Patterson, did the house- 
work and marketing, and in every way 
sought to ad- 
vance the in- 
terests of her 
husband, Hiram 
S. Crafts. When 
Mrs. Crafts dis- 
covered that 
Mrs. Patterson 
was attempting 
to influence Mr. 
Crafts to apply 
fora divorce, 
she, my sister, 
MaryCrafts, 
prepared to pack 
up her posses- 
sions and to 
leave her hus- 
band’s house. 
The result of 
this was that 
Mr. Crafts would 
not consent to 
lose his wife, and 
as Mrs. Cratts 
would not re- 
main unless Mrs. 
Patterson went 
away, Mrs. Pat- 
terson was 
obliged to leave 
the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Crafts. 
This was while 
they were resid- 
ing in Taunton, Mass. After Mrs. Patter- 
son’s departure, Mr. and Mrs. Crafts return- 
ed to East Stoughton to. live, and Hiram 
S. Crafts no longer practised the healing 
system taught by Mrs. Patterson. 

“I make this statement of my own free 
will, solelv in the interests of justice. 

“IRA HOLMES 

“ Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

Norfolk, ss. 
“Stoughton, February 7, 1907. 
“Then personally appeared the above named 
Ira Holmes and acknowledged the foregoing 
instrument by him subscribed, to be his free 
act and deed, before me 
“Gro. O. Wentworth, Notary Public.” 


CRAFTS 
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1. Thehomeof Mrs. Sally Wentworth at Stough- 
ton, Mass. Mrs. Eddy lived here for two years 
and taught Mrs. Wentworth the Quimby method 
of healing 


2. The home of Hiram S. Crafts at East Stough- 
ton, Mass., where Mrs. Eddy instructed Crafts in 
the Quimby method of treating disease 


Many years afterward, when the Crafts 
were living in Hebron, New Hampshire, and 
Mrs. Eddy had retired to Concord, New 
Hampshire, she sent for Mr. Crafts and paid 
his expenses to Pleasant View to deliver into 
her hands his copy of the manuscript which 
she had used in teaching him,— probably a 
copy of the Quimby manuscript,— which he 
did. 


Mrs. Glover in Amesbury — Her Life 
and Activities with Spiritualists 
After leaving the Crafts, Mrs. Patterson 
seems to have gone directly to Amesbury. 
She arrived in Amesbury a total stranger 
ard went immediately to the home of 
Mrs. Mary Esther Carter, a well-known 
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3. The home of Captain Nathaniel Webster, 
which sheltered homeless mediums and clair- 
voyants. Mrs. Eddy is said to have been led to 
this house by a vision 

4. The home of Miss Sarah Bagley at Amesbury, 
Mass. Here Mrs. Eddy taught Miss Bagley to 
heal according to the Quimby method 


Spiritualist.* Mrs. Patterson introduced 
herself as Mrs. Glover,f said she was 2 
Spiritualist of advanced views, and told 
Mrs. Carter that she had been led to 
Amesbury by a vision, and that in her 
vision she had seen the house which was 
to shelter her. Mrs. Carter said with 
decision that she was very sure that her 
house was not the one of Mrs. Glovers 
vision, and Mrs. Glover departed at once. 
She next went to Mrs. Nathaniel Webs‘: 

Concerning Mrs. Webster and Mrs. Patte 
son’s stay at her house, Mrs. Mary | 


* In Lynn, also, Mrs. Glover was much in the « 
Spiritualists and often attended their circles. 

+Although it was not until 1873 that the Court grant 
Patterson a decree of divorce and the right to use her | 
name, Mary M. Glover, she was always known 4s 
Glover during her residence in Amesbury and Stought 
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Bartlett, a granddaughter of Mrs. Webster, 
makes the following affidavit: 


Mary Extts BarTLeTrT, being duly sworn, 
leposes and says: 

“Tam 55 years of age, and I am a citizen 
of Boston, Massachusetts. 1 am the daugh- 
ter of William R. Ellis and Mary Jane Ellis, 
and the granddaughter of Captain Nathaniel 
Webster and Mary Webster, who for many 
years resided in Amesbury, Massachusetts. 
In the years between 1865 and 1870 my 
grandparents, Captain and Mrs. Webster, 
were living in Amesbury, Mass., at what is 
now No. § Merrimac Street. Captain Webster 
was a retired sea captain, and at that time 
was superintendent of cotton mills in Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, of which E. A. 
Straw, his son-in-law, who was later Gover- 
nor of New Hampshire, was agent for many 
years. My Grandmother Webster was a 
well-known Spiritualist. Grandfather Web- 
ster was away from home, attending to his 
business in Manchester, much of the time, 
returning home to Amesbury about once in 
two weeks, to remain over Sunday. My 
grandmother was, therefore, much alone, 
and because of this, and for the further rea- 
son that she was deeply interested in Spirit- 
ualism in all its forms, she had at her house 
constant visitors and charity patients who 
were Spiritualists. Invalids, cripples, and 
other unfortunate persons were made wel- 
come, and my grandmother took care of 
them when they were ill and lodged and 
boarded them free of charge. She had, or 
believed she had, spiritual communications 
in regard to their various ailments, which 
she followed in prescribing for them and in 
her treatment of them. My grandmother 
was what was called a ‘drawing medium’ 
anda ‘healing medium.’ She drew strange 
pictures under the influence of the spirits. 
Many of these pictures are now in existence, 
and some of them are in my possession, 
having been given to me by my grandmother, 

(crandmother Webster had a room in her 
house which was used for spiritual séances, 
and for all grandmother’s spiritistic work. 
his room Was on the ground floor, situated 
in the rear of the front parlor. It was 
decorated in blue, according to the direction 
ol grandmother’s spirit control, — blue being 
a color favored by the spirits. The room was 

rnished with the usual chairs, tables, 
ch, etc., but this furniture was called by 
grandmother and her Spiritualist friends, 
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‘spiritual furniture,’ because it was used 
only for spiritual purposes. There was a 
couch which grandmother called her ‘spirit- 
ual couch.” She thought she could sleep 
upon it when she cculd not sleep elsewhere. 
Upon: it she took her daytime naps, and 
sometimes during a restless night she was 
able to sleep if she lay upon this couch. 
There was a table in the room which was 
used for the laying on of hands by the 
Spiritualists at the séances held in the room, 
and there was an old chair which had 
belonged to Captain Webster’s mother, in 
which grandmother always sat for her spirit 
communications. Above this room, which 
was known as the ‘spiritual room,’ was a 
bedroom. 

“One night in the autumn of 1867, as 
nearly as | can fix the date, a woman, a 
stranger, came to my grandmother’s door, 
and told her that she had been led by the 
spirits to come to her house, for the reason 
that it was ‘a nice, harmonious home.’ 
My grandmother, who was sympathetic and 
hospitable, and, above all, a devoted Spiritu- 
alist, who would never turn another Spiritu- 
alist away, upon hearing this, exclaimed, 
‘Glory to God! Come right in!’ The wo- 
man thus admitted told my grandmother 
that she was Mrs. Mary Glover, a Spiritualist, 
and that she had been drawn as above 
described to my grandmother's house. 
Mrs. Glover did not explain further why she 
came and did not say from what place she 
had come. My grandmother gave her the 
use of the bedroom over the spiritual room, 
and also the use of the spiritual room. Here 
grandmother and Mrs. Glover continued to 
hold spiritualistic séances, in which Mrs. 
Glover took an active part, passing into the 
trance state and giving what grandmother 
believed to be communications from the 
spirits. 

“Mrs. Glover became permanently settled 
at Grandmother Webster’s house. She was 
treated as a guest, was waited upon, and was 
cared for in every respect. My Grandfather 
Webster, coming home and finding Mrs. 
Glover established in the house, was dis- 
pleased because she was there. He told my 
grandmother that he did not want Mrs. 
Glover to remain. But Mrs. Glover 
continued to live in the house, and after 
a few months, during which my grand- 
mother’s admiration for Mrs. Glover had 
begun to grow less, Mrs. Glover informed 
my grandmother that she had learned a new 
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science which she thought was something 
beyond Spiritualism. She said she had 
learned it from Dr. Quimby of Portland, 
Maine, and that she had brought copies of 
some of his manuscripts with her. She 
talked about it and read the manuscripts 
to my grandmother, who did not, however, 
believe that the ‘science’ was an improve- 
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"as 
MRS. NATHANIEL WEBSTER 


Mrs. Webster was a prominent Spiritualist of 
Amesbury, Mass., who made her house a 

for destitute mediums and clairvoyants. In this 
house Mrs. Eddy spent some months when she 
first went to Amesbury 


ment or a step beyond Spiritualism. From 
that time forward Mrs. Glover talked of 
Quimby’s science. She was writing what 
she told grandmother was a revision of the 
Bible. She always sat in the spiritual chair 
at the spiritual table in grandmother’s 
spiritual room to do her writing, and some- 
times after she had written for hours, she 
would gather up all the pages she had filled 
with writing and tear them up, because she 
could not make them read as she wished. 


“My father, William R. Ellis, was in : 86 
living in New York, with his three childye; 
— myself, my sister, and my brother. 
mother had died three or four years bef 
Our family had always spent the summe; 
school vacation at my grandparents’ | 
in Amesbury, Mass., and whea it was ti 
for us to leave New York, my father alw 
went to Amesbury in advance of the rest . 
us, in order to clear my grandmothe: 
house of broken-down Spiritualists and sick 
persons, so that we might have enough 
room in the house and because he thouy! 
the atmosphere of so much sickness and 
Spiritualism was unwholesome for young 
children. ‘ 

“My father, upon first seeing Mrs. Glover 

in the house, had told my grandmother that 
she, Mrs. Glover, should not be permitted 
to remain. Mat te eae, 
My grandmother, upon being urged by m) 
father and grandfather to dismiss Mrs 
Glover, at last told her that she was no 
longer welcome and asked her to go away 
Mrs. Glover ignored my grandmother's 
request and continued to live in the 
Se ee oe 

“Failing to succeed in getting Mrs. 
Glover to leave the house, my grandmother 
sent for my father. He arrived in the early 
evening of the following Saturday. When 
grandmother had told him of the trouble 
and how Mrs. Glover refused to go away, she 
asked my father to see if he could not make 
Mrs. Glover leave the house. My father 
commanded Mrs. Glover to leave, and when 
she steadfastly refused to go, he had her 
trunk dragged from her room and set it 
outside the door, insisted upon her also 
going out the door, and when she was out- 
side he closed the dcor and locked it. | have 
frequently heard my father describe this 
event in detail, and I have heard him sa) 
that he had never expected, in his whole life, 
to be obliged to put a woman into the street. 
It was dark at the time, and a heavy rain was 
falling. My grandparents and my father 
considered it absolutely necessary to take 
this step, harsh and disagreeable as it seemed 
to them. 

“The above statement is made part!) 
from my own personal knowledge, and partly 
from hearing it many, many times from my 
father, my grandmother, and my Granc- 
father Webster, who have related it to 
and others of the family until it has com 
be a well-known part of our family histury. 
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“| make this statement of my own free 
will, solely in the interests of justice. 
“Mary Exits BARTLETT 


“State of Massachusetts, 

Suffolk, ss. 

‘Personally appeared the above named 
Mary Ellis Bartlett, and made oath that 
the foregoing statements covering eleven 
sheets, each of which is subscribed by her, 
are true to the best of her knowledge and 
belief, this sixth day of February, 1907. 

‘HerBerRT P. SHELDON, Notary Public” 


When Mrs. Glover was thus left without 
a lodging-place for the night, Mrs. Richard- 
son, another of Mrs, Webster’s Spiritualist 
guests, Who was in the house at the time, was 
moved to compassion and took Mrs. Glover 
down the street to the house of Miss Sarah 
Bagley, a dressmaker, who was a fellow 
Spiritualist. 

Nearly all the people with whom Mrs, 
Glover lived in those days were Spiritual- 
ists; the Crafts, the Websters, Miss Bagley, 
and afterward the Wentworths. It was 
among Spiritualists, indeed, that the new 
doctrine found its first following. 


Curious Impressions of Mrs. Glover and 
Her Science 


Miss Bagley took the friendless woman 
into her home, and here, in addition to the 
small sum which she paid for her board, Mrs. 
Glover taught Miss Bagley the Quimby 
method of treating disease. Miss Bagley 
developed such powers as a healer that she 
soon abandoned her needle and began to 
practise ““ professionally.” Mrs. Glover was 
generally known in Amesbury as a pupil of 
Dr. Quimby. Mrs. Timothy Bagley and 
Mr. William Dewhurst, both of Amesbury, 
remember the rumor which went about the 
village, that before Mrs. Glover was through 
with her “science” she was going to walk on 
the waters of the Merrimac. Two Amesbury 
girls were so interested in this report that, 
one afternoon when Mrs. Glover attended 
some merrymaking on the river bank, they 
went down and lingered on the bridge, hop- 
ing that she might be tempted to try her 
powers on that festal occasion. 

lo-day the Christian Scientists of Lynn 
draw a pathetic picture of the persecuted 
woman, driven from door to door, carrying 
her great truth in her bosom and finding no 
man ready to receive it. There was, indeed, 
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a cruel hardness in Mrs. Glover’s position. 
A proud, self-willed woman, imperious of 
temper, inordinateiy vain, and with an in- 
satiable craving for admiration, she was 
forced to go from house to house and village 
to village, almost destitute, and dependent 
upon others. 

Poverty and dependence she had known 
after the death of her first husband, but not 
in such bitter degree as she experienced them 
after the desertion of her second. Her father 
was now dead, and her sister, Mrs. Tilton, 
who had helped Mrs. Glover in her widow- 
hood, had forever closed her door against 
her. Her only child, George Glover, at that 
time a man of twenty-four, she had sent away 
in his infancy. It is not to be wondered at 
that those who regard Mrs. Eddy as the 
recipient of God’s most complete revela- 
tion, find here material for legend and 
liken her wanderings to those of the per- 
secuted apostles. 


A Professional Guest 


There is no indication that these harsh 
experiences ever, in the least, subdued Mrs. 
Glover’s proud spirit. Wherever she went, 


she took her place as the guest of-honor, 
and she consistently assumed that - she 


conferred favor by accepting hospital- 
ity. She did not hesitate to chide and 
reprimand members of the families she visit- 
ed, to criticize and interfere with the ad- 
ministration of household affairs. She seems 
never to have known discouragement or to 
have felt apprehension for the future, but 
was content with dominating the house in 
which she happened to be and with striving 
to win a following among the friends of the 
family. While she certainly cherished a 
vague, half-formulated plan to go out into 
the world some day and teach the Quimby 
doctrine, her imperative need was fo control 
the immediate situation; to be the command- 
ing figure in the lodge, the sewing-circle, the 
family gathering. The one thing she could not 
endure was to be thought like other people. 
She must be something besides plain Mrs. 
Glover,— invalid, poetess, healer, propagan- 
dist, guest; she must be exceptional at any 
cost. Even while she was dependent upon 
precarious hospitality, Mrs. Glover managed 
to invest her person and her doings with a cer- 
tain form and ceremony which was not with- 
out its effect. She spent much time in her 
room; was not always accessible; had her 
meals prepared at special hours; made calls 
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and received visitors with a certain stress of 
graciousness and condescension. She had 
the faculty of giving her every action and 
word the tone of importance. She was now 
a woman of forty-seven; her wardrobe was 
shabby and scant; she still rouged her cheeks; 
the brown hue of her hair was crudely arti- 
ficial; her watch and chain and several gold 
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MR. ELLIS 


Mr. Ellis was the son of Mary Ellis and lived with 
his mother at Elm Cottage, Swampscott. Mr. 
Ellis was a schoolmaster, and when Mrs. Eddy 
visited his mother, she used to read her manu- 
scripts aloud to him and ask for suggestions 
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trinkets were, with the Quimby manuscripts, 
her only treasures. Certainly, neither village 
gossips nor rustic humorists had spared her. 
But the stage did not exist that was so mean 
and poor, nor the audience so brutal and un- 
sympathetic, that Mrs. Glover could not, un- 
abashed, play out her part. 


Mrs. Glover at Stoughton — Mrs. 
Wentworth Is Instructed in Quimbyism 


When Mrs. Glover left Amesbury, she 
went to Stoughton, to the home of Mrs. Sally 
Wentworth, whom she had met when she 
was with Hiram Crafts. Mrs. Wentworth had 
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a consumptive daughter whom she took 
Hiram Crafts for treatment, and in his hou 
she met Mrs. Glover and became much 
interested in her system of healing. Her 
curiosity about the Quimby mind cure w: 
not surprising, as she was a practical nur 
and had much to do with illness. She \ 
frequently called upon‘to care for cases of j||- 
ness in the neighborhood, and was local! 
famous for the comfort she could giv: 
sick by rubbing their limbs and body. 

was a Spiritualist and believed in the healing 
power of Spiritualism. “Old Ase Holbrook 

a Spiritualist and clairvoyant “ doctor,” often 
asked Mrs. Wentworth to assist him in the 
care of his patients. In Mrs. Glover’s system 
of healing she hoped to find something which 
she could put into beneficial practice in her 
work. Mrs. Glover went into Mrs. Went- 
worth’s house to teach her the Quimby 
system for a consideration of three hundred 
dollars, which sum was to cover her board 
and lodging for a considerable period of 
time. 

The Wentworth household then consisted 
of the parents and two children, Charles and 
Lucy, the daughter being about fourteen 
years of age. The married son, Horace 
T. Wentworth, often dropped in to see his 
mother, and Mrs. Wentworth’s niece — a 
spirited girl, now Mrs. Catherine Isabel Clapp, 
— was in and out of the house continually. 
Mrs. Glover lived with the Wentworths for 
about two years, leaving them only to make 
occasional visits in the neighborhood or at 
Amesbury. At first all the family took 
great pleasure in her visit. Although Mrs. 
Glover seldom held her friends long, and 
although her friendships often terminated 
violently, when she exerted herself to charm, 
she seldom failed. Mrs. Wentworth used 
reproachfully to declare to her less impres- 
sionable niece, “If ever there was a saint 
upon this earth, it is that woman.”” Both 
the children were fond of Mrs. Glover, but 
Lucy abandoned herself to adoration. | he 
child followed her about, waited upon her, and 
was eager to anticipate her every wish, even 
at the cost of displeasing her parents. ce 
resented the slightest criticism of their guest 
and was deeply hurt by the jests which w« 
passed in the village at Mrs. Glover's expe! 


A Conspicuous Figure in New England 
Villages 


Mrs. Glover’s highly colored speech, | 
odd clothes and grand ways, her inte: 
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n strange and mysterious subjects, her high 
mission to spread the truths of her dead 
,aster, made her an interesting figure in a 
imdrum New England village, and her 
ry eccentricities and affectations varied the 
snotony of a quiet household. Her being 
lifferent” did, after all, result in material 
nefits to Mrs. Glover. All these people 
th whom she once stayed, love to talk of 
and most of them are glad to have 
own her,— even those who now say that 
experience was a costly one. She was 

like a patch of color in those gray com- 
munities. She was never dull, her old 
hosts say, and never commonplace. She 
never laid aside her regal air; never entered 
, room or left it like other people. There 
was something about her that continually 
excited and stimulated, and she gave people 
“the feeling that a great deal was happening. 

Barring occasional angry outbursts, it 
was this engaging aspect of Mrs. Glover that, 
for many months, the Wentworths saw. 
She was tiresome only when she talked of 
Dr. Quimby, and then only because she dis- 
coursed upon him and his philosophy so 

Mrs. Clapp describes vividly how, 
after long dissertations on mind and matter, 
Mrs. Glover would fold her hands in her lap, 
tilt her head on one side, and gently nod- 
ding, would, in mincing tones, enunciate 
this sentence: 

“| learned this from Dr. Quimby, and he 
made me promise to teach it to at least two 
persons before I die.” 

She confided this fact to every one, always 
ame phrase, with the same emphasis 
and with the same sweetness, until it became 
a fashion for the village girls to mimic her.* 


in the 


Estrangement Between Mrs. Glover and 
the Wentworths 

[he estrangement which resulted in Mrs. 

ver's leaving the house began in a diffi- 

ilty between her and Mr. Wentworth. 

Wentworth was indignant because Mrs. 

ver had attempted to persuade his wife 

to leave him and to go away with her and 

practise the Quimby treatment. After this, 

Vhen Mrs. Clapp was recently asked if she had ever heard 

Gl — say ( \at she learned her system from Dr. Quimby, 

eplied : 

res, and lam not likely to forget it. She repeated it so 
that we girls got deadly tired of hearing it. 

he always tried to be very gracious to everybody, and she 

hard, that it gave her graciousness a ridiculous touch. 


suld fold her hands softly in her lap, smile gently, nod 
ead slowly, at almost every word, and say in a sweet 


| learned this from Dr. Quimby, and he made me promise 
ach it to at least #wo persons before I dic.’” 
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Mrs. Glover’s former kindly feeling toward 
the family seemed to disappear altogether. 
Mrs. Clapp remembers going to the house one 
day amd being disturbed by the sound of vio- 
lent pounding on the floor up-stairs. Her 
aunt, with some embarrassment, explained 
that Mr. Wentworth was sick in bed, and that 
Mrs. Glover had shut herself in her room and 
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MISS SARAH BAGLEY 


A dressmaker of Amesbury, who was one of Mrs 
Eddy’s early pupils and became a_ successful 
healer. It was to ine house that Mrs. Eddy went 
when she was forced to leave Captain Webster’s 


was deliberately pounding on the floor above 
his head. With short intermissions, the ham- 


mering was kept up for a long time. Other 
things of a similar nature occurred, and Mrs. 
Wentworth was finally compelled to ask Mrs. 
Glover to leave the house as soon as she 
could find another place to stay. Horace T. 
Wentworth, in his affidavit, says : 

“Mrs. Wentworth consulted a member of 
the family as to the best way to bring about 
Mrs. Glover’s departure. By this time my 
mother was almost in a state of terror re- 
garding Mrs. Glover. She was so afraid of 
her that she hardly dared to go to sleep at 
night. She had a lock put on the door of 
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her room so that Mrs. Glover could not get 
access to her, and ordered her to leave the 
house.”’ 

Mrs. Glover chose for her departure a day 
when all the members of the Wentworth 
family were away from home. She got to- 
gether her few belongings and took the train 
for Amesbury, without a word of good-by 
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HHNARBHAAD ; 
MRS. SALLY WENTWORTH 


Of Stoughton, Mass., another of Mrs. Eddy’s 
students. In her house Mrs. Eddy lived for two 
years, and with her she left a copy of Quimby’s 
manuscript and written directions to aid Mrs. 
Wentworth in the practice of healing 


toanyone. When the Wentworths returned 
that night, they went to Mrs. Glover's room 
and knocked, but could get no reply. Horace, 
the son, suggested forcing the lock, but his 
mother would not permit it, saying that such 
a liberty might offend Mrs. Glover, who had 
probably gone to spend the night with one 
of the neighbors. The next day they in- 
quired among their friends, but could get no 
news of their missing guest. Several days 
went by, and Mrs. Wentworth, becoming 
alarmed lest some n ‘schance might have 
befallen Mrs. Glover, told her son it would 
perhaps be as well to force the door and see 
if any clue to her whereabouts could be 
found in her room. 
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Horace T. Wentworth, in his affida 
thus describes his entering the room: 

A few days after Mrs. Glover left, | and 
mother went into the room which she had occu; 
We were the first persons to enter the room 
Mrs. Glover’s departure. We found every bre 
of matting slashed up through the middle, a; 
ently with some sharpinstrument. We also { 
the feather-bed all cut to pieces. We opened 
door of a closet. On the floor was a pile of 1 
papers almost entirely consumed. On top of these 
papers was a shovelful of dead coals. These had 
evidently been left upon the paper by the |ast 
occupant. The only reasons that they had not 
set the house on fire evidently were because ‘he 
closet door had been shut, and the air of the closet 
so dead, and because the newspapers were piled 
flat and did not readily ignite — were folded 
tight, in other words, that they would not blaze 


Mrs. Clapp, in her affidavit, substantia: 
this statement. 

The Wentworths never saw or directly 
heard from Mrs. Glover again. 


Mrs. Glover Still Loyal to Quimby 


Whiie Mrs. Glover was in Stoughton, she 
apparently had no ambition beyond ex- 
pounding Quimby’s philosophy and dec|lar- 
ing herself his disciple. She made no claim 
to have originated anything she taught 

Although Mrs. Eddy now believes that she 
discovered the secret of health through 
divine revelation in 1866, she was often il! 
while in the Wentworth house, 1868-1870, 
and on several occasions was confined to her 
bed fo: — nsiderable periods of time. Dur- 
ing her .tinesses Mrs. Wentworth nursed and 
cared for her, rubbing her and treating her 
after the Quimby method. 

During her stay in Stoughton she made no 
claim to having received a divine revelation, 
or to having discovered any system of her 
own. ‘She seldom associated her teachings 
with religion as such, and preached Quimby- 
ism merely as an advanced system of treating 
disease. Ininstructing Mrs. Wentworth sh 
used a manuscript, which, she always said, 
had been written by “Dr. Quimby of Port- 
land, Maine.” She held this document as her 
most precious possession. “‘One day when | 
was at the Wentworths’,” recently said Mr 
Clapp, “Mrs. Wentworth was busy copying 
this manuscript. I went to the butte: 
get what | wanted, but couldn’t find it, and 
called Mrs. Wentworth. She got up to ge! 
it for me, but before doing so, she put ©! 
manuscript in the desk and locked it. ! 
expressed surprise that she should take 
pains when she was only stepping acros 
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room for a moment, and she said: ‘Mrs. 
Glover made me promise never to leave this 
manuscript, even for a moment, without 


locking the desk.’” 
Vrs. Wentworth’s Copy of the Quimby 
Manuscript 


Wentworth of Stoughton 
He has 


Mr. Horace T. 
w has his mother’s manuscript. 
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are written in, not in the handwriting of 
Mrs. Wentworth. Beginning the fourth 
paragraph of the first page, are the words, 
“Wisdom Love &”’; two lines below this 
are the words, “is in it’’; on the second page, 
second line, again, “wisdom love &”’; and 
on the eleventh line of the same page, “‘be- 
lieve.” Mrs. Catherine Isabel Clapp, who 
was familiar with Mrs. Glover’s handwriting 
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Title-page of the manuscript which Mrs. Sally Wentworth copied from one in Mrs. Glover's 
From this Mrs. Glover taught Mrs. Wentworth a system of mind healing which she ascribec 


P. P. Quimby 


made affidavit, reproduced herewith,* that 
this is the document copied by his mother 
from Mrs. Glover’s, and that he has himself 
heard Mrs. Glover attribute the original to 
Dr. Quimby. His brother, Charles O. Went- 
worth, his sister, Mrs. Arthur L. Holmes 
then Miss Lucy Wentworth), and his cousin, 
Mrs. Catherine Isabel Clapp, have made 
affidavits to the same effect. This includes 
all members of the Wentworth household 
now living. 

[he Wentworth manuscript itself power- 
upports these affidavits. Of chief 
interest are the title-page and the first two 

ses, reproduced in facsimile on this page 
ind on pages 624 and 625. The title- “page 
“f xtracts from Doctor P. P. Quimby’s 
Writings.” On the first page of the manu- 
script appears the title, “The Science of Man 
or the principle which controls all phenome- 

“Then follows a preface, signed “ Mary 

Glover.” Following this is a marginal 

“P. P. Q’s Mss.,” and at this point be- 
ns the Quimby paper. Others who have 
pies of this same document declare that 

Glover taught from them and sold them 
copies of Quimby’ $s manuscript. 

By examining the pages reproduced in 

simile, the reader will observe that some- 

: has edited them, — that certain words 
* See Appendix, 
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at the time, having copied many pages of her 
manuscript, takes oath that she believes 
these interlineations to be Mrs. Glover’s. 
My. William G. Nixon, of Boston, who, as 
the publisher for several years of Mrs. Eddy’s 
books, handled thousands of pages of her 
manuscript, also takes oath that in his opin- 
ion these words are in her handwriting. 
George A. Quimby, of Belfast, Maine, has 
lent to the writer one of his father’s manu- 
scripts, entitled, “Questions and Answers.” 
This is in the handwriting of Mr. Quimby’s 
mother, the wife of Phineas P. Quimby, 
and is dated, in Mrs. Quimby’s hand- 
writing, February, 1862,— nine months be- 
fore Mrs? Eddy’s first visit to Portland. 
For twenty closely written pages, Quimby’s 
manuscript, “Questions and Answers,” is 
word for word the same as Mrs. Glover’s 
manuscript, “The Science of Man.’’* 
Quimby’s Manuscript and Christian 
Science 
The relation of Quimby’s 
Answers” to the Christian Science doctrine 
will be discussed in a later article. The fol- 
lowing quotations, taken at random, illus- 
trate the fact that the Quimby manuscript 


“Questions and 


*The manuscript ‘‘ Science of Man,” from which Mrs. Glover 
taught, is not the same work as her printed pamphlet of that 
title 
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First page of the Wentworth manuscript. ‘This manuscript contains a preface signed Mary M. Glover. 
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if 


mind and fully believe it, why cannot | cure my- 
self 


Di 


parents’ beliefs or by public opinion, there is no 
one formula of argument to be adopted, but every 
one must be hit in their particular case. 


fore 


get the better of the error. 


abounds in ideas and 
every Christian Scientist. 










I know of no better counsel than Jesus ga 
His Disciples when He sent them forth to cas! 
devils, and heal the sick, and thus in practi 
preach the Truth “Be ye wise as serpents 
harmless as dove< Never get into a pa 
but in patience possess ye your soul, and at | 
you weary out the discord and produce har: 
by your Truth destroying error. Then it is y 
the case. Now, if you are not afraid to fa 
error and argue it down, then you can heal t! 
The patient’s disease is in his belief. 

Error is sickness. Truth is health. 


phrases familiar to 







1 understand how disease originates in the 









sease being made by our beliefs or by our 








There- 
it requires great shrewdness or wisdom to 
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Part of the omend page of the Wentworth manusc al, showing interlineations which are oad to be in 
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In this science the names are given thus: God 
is Wisdom. This Wisdom is not an Individuality 
but a principle, embraces every idea form, of 
which the idea, man, is the highest — hence the 
image of God, or the Principle. 

Understanding is God. 

All sciences are part of God. 

Truth is God. 

There is no other Truth but God. 

God is Wisdom. God is Principle. 

Wisdom, Love, and Truth are the Principle. 

Error is matter. 

Matter has no intelligence. 

lo give intelligence to matter is an error which 
is sickne Ss. 

Matter has no intelligence of its own, and to 
believe intelligence is in matter is the error which 
produces pain and inharmony of all sorts; to 
hold ourselves we are a principle outside of matter, 
we would not be influenced by the opinions of 
man, but held to the workings only of a principle, 
Truth, n which there are no inharmonies of sick- 
ness, pain or sin. 

atter is an error, there being no substance, 
s Truth, in a thing which changes and is 
t which belief makes it. 

t was the Wisdom that knew Truth dwelt 
opinion, and that matter was but opinion 
ould be formed into any shape which the 
gave to it, and that the life which moved 

e not from it, but was outside of it. 


Mrs. Glover Taught from the 
Quimby Manuscript 


| teaching Mrs. Wentworth, Mrs. Glover 
supplemented the Quimby manuscripts with 
oral instruction. She taught Mrs. Went- 
Worth to rub her patient’s head, precisely as 


did Quimby, and to say, as she did so: “It 
is not necessary for me to rub your head, 
but I do it to concentrate my thoughts.” 
In addition she taught Mrs. Wentworth to 
lay her hands over the patient’s stomach. 
Mrs. Eddy left a few scraps of writing at 
the Wentworths’, all connected with her 
teachings. Of especial interest are the in- 
structions which she wrote out to airect Mrs. 
Wentworth in treating the sick. These Mr. 
Horace T. Wentworth has in her own hand- 
writing. The first two pages of this manu- 
script read as follows: (The spelling, punc- 
tuation, etc., follow the original MS.) 


An argument for the sick having what is termed 
fever chills and heat with sleepless ‘nights, and 
called spinal inflammation. 

The patient has been doctoring the sick one 
patient is an opium eater, with catarrh, great 
fear of the air, etc. Another had inflammation 
of the joints or rheumatism, and liver complaint 
another scrofula and rheumatism, and another 
dyspepsia, all of them having the most intense 
fear. 

First the fever is to be argued down. What is 
heat and chills we answer nothing but an effect 
produced upon the body by images of disease be- 
fore the spiritual senses wherefore you must say 
of heat and chill you are not hot you are not cold 
you are only the effect of fright there is no such 
thing as heat and cold if there were you would not 
grow hot when angry or abashed or frightened 
and the temperature around not changed in the 
least. 

Inflammation is not inflammation or redness 
and soreness of any part this is your belief only 
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and this belief is the red dragon the King of beasts 
which means this belief of inflammation is the 
leading lie out of which Pe u get your fright that 
causes chills and heat. Now look it down cause 
your patient to look at this truth with you call 
upon their spiritual senses to look with your view 
which sees no such image and thus waken them 
out of their dream that is causing them so much 
suffering, etc. 


In her autobiographical sketches, Mrs. 
Eddy does not mention the years she spent 
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- June 3 20.—200* 

MBES.3 M. SMITH, Clairvoyant and netic 
Physician, will prescribe and give advice by mail. Fee 

$1.00, Address, Box. 165, Aurora, lil. Aw — dune 21. 

















The above advertisement, in which Mrs. Eddy 
offers to teach a new kind of healing based on a 
“ principle of science,” appeared July 4, 1868, in 
the Banner of Light, the official organ of New 
England Spiritualists. Mrs. Eddy was then living 
at the home of the Websters in Amesbury, and 
the number of Captain Webster’s post-office box 
was 61 


in Stoughton, Taunton, and Amesbury. In 
“Retrospection and Introspection,” page 39, 
she says, after recounting the manner of her 
miraculous recovery and revelation in 1866: 


i then withdrew from society about three years, 
— to ponder my mission, to search the Scriptures, 
to find the Science of Mind, that should take the 
things of God and show them to the creature, and 
reveal the great curative Principle, — Deity 


Growth of the Quimby Idea in 
Mrs. Glover 


The record cf these wandering, vagarious 
years from 1864 to 1870 is far from being sat- 
isfactory biography; the number of houses in 
which she lived, her quarrels and eccentrici- 
ties, by no means tell us the one thing which 
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is of real importance: what, all this time, wa 
going on in Mrs. Glover’s own consciousne: 
Wherever she went, she taught, now a shov- 
maker, now a dressmaker, now a boy in 1! 
box factory; and wherever she went, s! 
wrote. Her first book was not publish: 
until 1875, but for eight years before she wa 
always writing; working upon articles an 
treatises which were eventually incorporate: 
in this first edition of “Science and Health 
As early as 1866, when she was in Lynn, sh: 
said that she was writing a Bible, and w. 
almost through Genesis. Several years later, 
at the Wentworths’, she pointed affection ate- 
ly to a pile of note-paper tied up with a 
string, which lay on her desk, and told Mr 
Clapp that it was her Bible, and that she 
had completed the Book of Genesis. Mr 
Clapp at that time copied for Mrs. Glover a 
bulky manuscript, which she believes was 
one of the early drafts of “Science and 
Health.” She recalls many passages, and 
remembers her amusement in copying the 
following passage, which now occurs on p 
413 of “Science and Health” : 

The daily ablutions of an infant are no 1 
natural or necessary than would be the proce 
taking a fish out of water every day al gover 


it with dirt in order to make it thrive more \ig- 
orously thereafter in its native element. 


After Mrs. Clapp had finished copying the 
manuscript, Mrs. Glover took it to Boston 
to find a publisher. Six hundred dollars, 
cash, in advance,.was the only condition on 
which a publisher would undertake to get 
out the book, and Mrs. Glover returned tc 
Stoughton and vainly besought Mrs. Went- 
worth to mortgage the farm to raise money. 

Quimbyism Becomes Mrs. Eddy’s 

Monomania 

Mrs. Glover’s persistence was all the more 
remarkable in that the trade of authorship 
presented peculiar difficulties for her. l- 
though from her youth she had never lost 
an opportunity to write for the local papers, 
and although when she first went to 11 
Quimby she introduced herself to him a 
“authoress,”” her contributions in the 
files of the Lynn papers show that she 
had no training in the elementary essentia!s 
of composition. The quoted extracts | 
her written instructions to Mrs, Wentworth 
are indicative of her difficulties with pun 
ation, which was always a laborious se: 
thought with her. From her letters 
early manuscripts it is evident that | 
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clean-cut expression was almost impossible 

Mrs. Glover; some of her first disserta- 
‘ions upon Quimbyism were so confused as 

be almost unintelligible.* She had in- 

d to fashion her own tools in those years 
vhen she was carpentering away at her 
manuscript and struggling to get her mass 

notes into some coherent form. Her 

id was as untrained as her pen. Logical 
thought was not within her compass, and 
even her sporadic ideas were vague and be- 
fogged. Yet, strangely enough, her task 
was to present an abstract theory, and to 
present it largely in writing. 

Everything depended upon her getting a 
hearing. In the first place, her doctrine 
was her only congenial means of making 
aliving. In the second, it was the one thing 
about which she knew more than the people 
around her, and it gave her that distinction 


tters to the Portland Courier, in McCuiure’s for 
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which was so necessary to her. Above all, 
she had a natural aptitude for the subject 
and absorbed it until it literally became a 
partof her. Mercenary motives were always 
strong with Mrs. Glover, but no mercenary 
motive seems adequately to explain her 
devotion to this idea. After Quimby’s 
death in ’66, his other pupils were silent; 
but Mrs. Glover, wandering about with no 
capital but her enthusiasm, was preaching 
still. Her fellow-students in Portland were 
people of wider experience than she, and had 
more than one interest; but only one idea 
had ever come very close to Mrs. Glover, and 
neither things present nor things to come 
could separate her from it. But Mrs. Glover 
had not the temperament of the dreamer 
and devotee. There was one thing in her 
stronger even than her monomania, and 
that was her masterfulness. Others of his 
pupils lost themselves in Quimby’s philoso- 
phy, but Mrs. Glover lost Quimby in herself. 


APPEN DIX 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
COUNTY OF NORFOLK, SS. 
e T. Wentworth, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 
xty-four years of age, and reside in the Town of 
t in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and have 
resided there for upwards of sixty-two years past. I am the 
son of Alanson C. and Sally Wentworth, and my mother re- 
sided in said town of Stoughton from her birth to the time of 
her deat 1883. 
| became acquainted with Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy, now of 
Concord, New Hampshire, and known as the Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science, in the year 1868, when she was 
the wife of one Daniel Patterson, with whom she was not liv- 
ing, and was known by the name of a former husband, one 
George W. Glover, and called herself Mrs. Mary M. Glover. 
In 1867, Mrs. Glover came to Stoughton, and took up her resi- 
dence at the house of one Hiram Crafts in said Town of 
oughton, and in 1868, after leaving said Crafts, she went, 
upon the invitation of my mother, to the residence of said Mrs. 
Sally Wentworth, of said Stoughton, and there continuously 
the spring of the year 1870. Very often during the 
808, 1869 and 1870, | saw and talked with said Mrs. 
t my mother’s said residence. Mrs. Wentworth in- 
i Mrs. Glover to visit her for the express purpose of 
t, by said Mrs. Glover, a system of mental healing, 
Mrs. Glover said she had nm taught by one Dr. 
Quimby, of Portland, Maine. Said Mrs. Glover 
spoke to me of said system of mental healing and always 
ts origin and ay to said aunty. Said Mrs. 
s outspoken in her acknowledgement that she learned 
ental healing system from said Quimby, and never, to my 
nowledge, while at my mother’s house, made the slightest 
claim or pretensions to having discovered or originated it 
erself 
Said Mrs. Glover, upon coming to my mother's house, lent 
er her manuscript copy of what she, Mrs. Glover, said 
were writings of said Quimby, and permitted my mother to 
make a full manuscript copy thereof, and said manuscript copy 
of the writings of said Quimby, in my mother’s handwriting, 
= with corrections and interlineations in the handwriting of 
firs. Gl ver, is now, and has been since my mother's death, in 
MY possession. 
Or 


my mot 


, On the outside, said copy is entitled “‘ Extracts from Doctor 
P P. Quimby’s Writings,” and at the head of the first page, on 
he inside, said copy is further entitled ‘‘ The Science of Man, 
or the Principle which Controls all Phenomena.” There is a 
Pretace of two pages with Mrs. Mary M. Glover's name signed 
atthe end. Theextracts are in the form of fifteen questions and 
answers and are labeled, ‘‘ Questions by patients, Answers by 
Dr. Quimby.” Annexed hereto, marked ‘ Exhibit A,” isa full 


and complete copy of my mother's said copy of Mrs. Glover's 
said copy of Dr. Quimby's writings. . . . 

Annexed hereto and marked ** Exhibit B” is a photograph of 
the first page of Mrs. Wentworth's manuscript plainly showing 
the additions made in a handwriting not my mother's, All of 
the said firstypage shown in Exhibit B is my mother's hand- 
writing except the words ‘‘ Wisdom Love &” added to the 
ye of the fifteenth line, the word ‘‘ of” and the symbol 
‘** &" added to the sixteenth line and the words “*‘ is in it " added 
to the seventeenth line, none of which additions is in my 
mother’s handwriting. 

Annexed hereto and marked ‘“‘ Exhibit C" is a photograph of 
the second page of said manuscript plainly showing further 
additions in a handwriting not my mother's. All of the said 
second page shown in Exhibit C is in my mother's handwriting 
except the words ‘‘ wisdom love &" added to the second line, 
the word “ believe” added to the eleventh line, none of which 
additions is in my mother's handwriting. 

I am perfectly familiar with my mother's handwriting ; but 
am not familiar enough with said Mrs. Glover's handwriting to 
state positively from my acquaintance with it, that the said 
added words are written by her. This manuscript, however, 
came directly into my hands from my mother’s desk at the time 
of her death; the added words are not in the handwriting of any 
member of my family; they are, asywill be seen, in the nature 
of corrections to my mother’s writing of said Mrs. Glover's 
signed preface to Dr. Quimby’s teac ings, and, having com- 
= them with unquestionable writing of said Mrs. Glover's, 
found with my mother’s papers, and seen them to be strikingly 
similar, | am confidentiy of the opinion that they are the writ- 
ing of the only person interested in the correction of said Mrs. 
Glover's preface to said Dr. Quimby’s writings, to wit, said 
Mrs. Mary M. Glover —Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy — herself. 

I have been often urged to make these facts known in the 
public interest, and have for years felt it to be my duty to tell 
the truth and the whole truth. sus 
Horace T. Wentwortn. 


On this 9th day of yp 1907, at the Town of Stoughton, 
as 


in the Commonwealth of sachusetts, personally —— 
before me, Horace T. Wentworth, to me personally nown, 
and made oath before me that he had read over the foregoing 
statement and knows the contents thereof, and that the same 
are true ; and he, thereupon, in my presence, did sign his name 
at the end of said statement, and at the foot of the cover. 
Epcar F. Leowarp, Justice of the Peace, 
And before mea Notary Public appeared Horace T. Went- 
worth and made oath to above statement. 
Henry W. Britton, Notary Public, 
Stoughton, Mass. 
Feb. oth, 1907. 


(To BE CONTINUED) 
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had been drunk, the room 

was blue with smoke, and 

they were three old friends 

together, and still young 

M8 men. They were discuss- 

ing and questioning, as young men in such 
case should, the moral law and the ends of 
man. Thad Chittenden had been quoting 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer, not as one 
committing himself to a disbelief in the dis- 
tinction between Right and Wrong, but with 


the arrogance of a free lance who knew him- 
self superior to the popular prejudices of 
mankind. As he strolled about the room, 
his carriage gave warning of concealed wea- 
pons ready for any one who thought his phil- 


osophers easy game. He was younger than 
the others. Before the grate fire Gordon, 
the lawyer, sat (on the small of his back) 
with his feet luxuriously resting in a pair 
of slippers nailed high against the wall, 
and in a shadowy corner, lounging among 
cushions, visible chiefly in the broad disk 
of his dress shirt, was Speke, who may be 
tagged as a member of the Stock Exchange, 
though it is a more inadequate description 
than is given by calling Gordon the lawyer; 
Gordon was more lawyer than anything 
else. 

For moments no one rose to Chittenden’s 
bait; then Gordon drew on his pipe and re- 
marked that “that kind of drool” was good 
for them all once in a while. 

“It’s not likely to hurt Thad here to talk 
about trampling on the weak; just clears 
out his system. Only, Kid, you’re off in put- 
ting forth the doctrines you’re expounding 
as a phase of modernity. They’ve been 
quite otherwise characterized — 
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“*“THE JOYOUS HEART,’’ 


‘“*ARCHIE'’S BABY,’ ETC. 


BLUMENSCHEIN 


“*The good old rule, the ancient plan 
That he should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who can.’” 


Chittenden affirmed that the old way was 
a plan indeed, and a rule of action rather than 
a doctrine, that there was where a measure 
of modernity came in. 

“That's so, that’s a point,” admitted the 
lawyer, “and that was just what | was com- 
ing to. Your fellows that preach like that 
will never practice what they preach exten- 
sively. And bull-necked men of action will 
take it all out in practise, they'll never real- 
ly believe that the Universe is rotten 
They’re up against it too hard; they know 
too much about the way things work. It’s 
just with them that each man for himself has 
a hankering after the good old rule, the an- 
cient plan. That’s why it’s desirable for 
you and me, Speke, to whack up and find 
out what we think about it, for it’s more or 
less our little game. Say — hold on,” he 
bore Chittenden down with his big voice, 
“T’ll tell you fellows something”; he ex- 
tracted his feet from the stationary slippers, 
and wrapped his pipe on the mantel. _ Big of 
bone and brown, as fit as a fighter and all 
alive was Gordon. “I'll tell you some- 
thing,” he clanged, “it’s not worth arguing 
about the right of the strong to hog every- 
thing; let the Dago-Dutchman spiel; we 
know, whatever words you string together, 
that that’s foolishness, But then were 
not trusting to our meekness either to get us 
the earth; we’re not that far along, so right 
in there is where we want to stake our claims, 
and see where we're at. Your beautifu! spon- 
taneities can land you in hell-fire sometimes. 

Chittenden sat tentatively on a table 
and tentatively he grunted his contemp! 
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Gordon straddled wider before the fire. 
“I’m not talking conventional morality, 
Boy, we understand that’s barred where 
you are. I’m talking self-interest now as 
self-respectingly as a politician to his gang ; 
a narrow self-interest and cold facts. And 
I’m going to tell you a story. It’s about old 
Carson, who was president of the C. QO. & P. 
road, and some other people. Carson was a 
fine upstanding tower of a man when we 
lived next him when | was a boy. He 
didn’t read your Dago-Dutchmen, but he 
practised the good old plan on occasion, like 
the rest of us. Not that he was a particular- 
ly ruthless party. He was just a fine flour- 
ishing male of parts that had downed the 
other bulls in the herd, and was joying in the 
lust of life ; making money to beat the band, 
and hot with the game. He was like the 
burglar who, when he wasn’t burgling, and 
the coster wno, when he wasn’t jumping on 
his mother, liked to lie basking in the sun as 
well as other men. He even liked to get 
other people around him to basking — used 
to give me passes to ride in the cab with the 
engineer when that was about the best thing 
life offered me. He didn’t have any defi- 


nite scheme for trampling on the weak, that 
only came in incidentally, but | guess he was 


all sound as to living his life and giving free 
play to his nature. But I tell you, and you 
might as well note it down, for it’s one of the 
cold facts | promised you, that any man’s 
nature is a pretty complex proposition. 
You've had a good many ancestors, and all 
of them haven't conscientiously given their 
minds to despising God and man. Like 
enough some of them have died at the stake 
for what they called principle—why not? 
There’s been good and plenty of that kind 
along the road. And it’s a dead sure thing 
that there’ve been whole strings of women 
among ’em that have slaved and toiled and 
bled and fought and died for their kids, from 
naked brats in the bush to the kind that 
couldn’t go to school till copper-toed boots 
were bought and paid for with somebody’s 
life-blood. It may be easy to look down on 
such weak-mindedness, but by Jove, it’s not 
so easy to make sure you've got it all out of 
your blood, that some of those faithful 
cranks behind you that tried to do right 
won't get a grip on you when they’re least 
wanted. 

“Nowin g:ving free play to his nature, Car- 
son built a new branch road, and within 
twenty miles of our town that road crossed a 
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fool creek that didn’t know its own mi 
half of half the time as to whether it was a 
river or a brook. Carson had to have a | 
bridge there, and we knew the engineer that 
built it for him, too. He was a friend of 
my father, a quiet-spoken, able, authorita- 
tive civil engineer, all civil engineer — rather 
do his job than ho!ld down a throne or even 
a multi-millionaire’s office chair. Money 
couldn’t fetch him anywhere he didn’t want 
to go, but he did want to build that bridge — 
it was a bigger thing than he’d ever bossed 
before. He got the job, he built the bridge, 
only he didn’t quite boss the business after 
all. He wanted caissons, and he got piles. 
President Carson couldn’t wait for caissons, 
and piles would save money, too. The road 
wouldn't justify its creation, and particu- 
larly its creator, unless it were done on time 
and without ‘wasting’ money. He was go- 
ing to have something to show for his dollars 
and his days, too, cars, road-bed, stations 
that would draw trade, not a lot of fool ma- 
sonry underground that would never do any 
one any good. 

“The engineer, Peyton was his name, 
talked about the row at first with my dad, 
said Carson's bridge might do, probably 
would, other engineers said so (when Carson 
paid them for an opinion), but he, Peyton, 
wanted to make the best kind of a sure thing 
of it. After a while he quit talking so much, 
just said when he was asked that theyd 
struck a compromise. The compromise, 
whatever it was, didn’t include building 
those Peyton wanted that job 
mighty bad; the money wasn't the point, 
he wanted the work, and the other big things 
that would follow ; there was a kind of sec- 
ret sentiment, a kind of poetry stuff in the 
man; you strike it if you blast down into 
bedrock with such fellows pretty often. 
They like to think of a country full of their 
bridges and their tunnels, and gridironed 
with their railroads ; and don’t care a hang 
that presidents and directors and grafters 
generally get all there is in them, except 4 
little credit in half a dozen grizzled heads at 
the engineers’ club. Well, Peyton was s 
much like that that he had to mark the 
land with that particular bridge, whether he 
built it his way or a little off his way. He 
had to have the credit of bridging Tollytown 
Creek. Uph! I see the cat’s out of the bag 
now; you know about the Tollytown dis- 
aster, though it’s fifteen years old, and Lord 
knows you’ve supped on railroad horrors 
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enough since to put an earthquake’s nose out 
of joint. Well, say, Peyton got the credit of 
that bridge all right, didn’t he? In the lit- 
tle club up the street, and through every 
state and territory in the Union, and over a 
large part of Europe, and even in portions of 
\sia and Africa. You can get your prayers 
answered in this world to some mighty ironic 
tunes. He made a mark sure enough. But 
that was ten years after he'd done the deed ; 
for ten years all was fair sailing, and Peyton 
engineered and married a wife and begot him 
sons and daughters like a character in the 
Old Testament, and prospered in his modest, 
high-toned civil engineer way, and was 
known for an honest man among his fellows, 
and that was what Peyton cared about. 
And Carson gathered in millions and roads 
and cut coupons and ran his wife’s church, in 
a big, good-humored, unaffected way, asa sin- 
ner who was privileged to pay the bills, and 
was known as rather honester than the rest 
among his fellows, which was all a financier 
could hope for and quite enough for Carson. 
He grew grizzled, but he was handsomer and 
more like a tower four square to the winds of 
heaven than ever. 

“Then came the June day when old bills 
fell due; there had been a rainy spring, but 
lollytown Creek was not as high as it had 
often been before. You remember, seeing 
you remember the thing at all, that the train 
was loaded with Sunday-school excursion- 
ists, a big union excursion, all the Sunday- 
schools in town, the children of a whole 
town ; children — that was what made the 
lollytown disaster cut so deep, that was why 
the whole world took notice. What with 
plagues and famine and war, and the old and 
young going to their death all the time, you'd 
think we'd get to the place where nothing 
like this could make us sit up; but no, the 
children, we never get over our illusions 
about them, that they must be happy. It 
goes deep, deeper than that, you can’t get 
words for it I'd like to see you ! It’s the 
bottom fact in the race, the foundation 
stone, that the children — there you are! 
That the children what? Well, you can’t 
name the hope that goes without saying in 
all of us. We work, all of us, childless men 
like us here, and all, as blind unreasoning as 
bees in a honeycomb, for them. Tell us 
that there'll be no future for the human 
race, and your Dago-Dutchmen will get us 
all scrambling in the hog-pen quick as — 
no they won’t, we wouldn’t even take an 


interest in the swill. Wecouldn’t eat, drink, 
and be merry, for to-morrow then would 
bring death sure enough. God!—a race 
consciousness is a deep down thing ; put way 
down there so as to make it a sure business 
that no juggling with words can ever nick it. 
What I’m trying to show up is that we bet- 
ter each and individually look sharp lest 
when we are trying to have our own little in- 
dividual way, that looks so beguilingly free 
of all entanglement with this racial con- 
sciousness, racial obligation, we better look 
sharp lest we trip our little individual selves 
up in other feelings, not so individual, not so 
clamorous, and that we'd forgotten were 
there ; but that were the biggest part of us 
before we were conceived in our mothers’ 
wombs. It’s all the same for my purpose 
now, Chittenden, if you call it all racial de- 
lusion; there is something in us that works 
against the desire of each man to do what is 
right in his own eyes, and under any name 
you please your conscience ‘is liable to trip 
you just the same. Facts are all the ammu- 
nition I’m using now. 

“Here was Tollytown left all but childless, 
if you'll believe it; the most unnatural 
town on all the turning globe, and President 
Carson and Leland Peyton were up against 
it. 

“Peyton settled his case or took it to a 
higher court, as you like, in short order. He 
was home in Tollytown just then, and was 
gardening a bit that day in his wife’s flower- 
beds ; he saw first one or two men running, 
then a woman rushing stumbling along with 
her face in her hands, crying ; he crossed the 
little lawn to the sidewalk and stopped the 
next passer-by; he was a newspaper man 
who knew for sure, because he was hanging 
around the telegraph office when the word 
came. Now he was hustling to cellect all 
the doctors in town to go down to the Creek. 
He told all he knew in one cursing blurt ; he 
didn’t khow it was Peyton’s funeral, he 
found that out a little later. He congratu- 
lated and damned Peyton in one sobbing 
breath when he saw the Peyton youngsters 
playing on the porch, and then he ran on. 
For Peyton’s children, by some fluke at the 
last minute, had been kept at home. Pey- 
ton crossed the little lawn again and went 
out of the sunshine into the house. I've 
seen him doing it in my dreams. 

“He said to his wife, ‘Your children are 
safe,’ and she didn’t know what he meant, 
norcare. Of course their children were safe 
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—she had strawberry jamon the fire. 1 reck- 
on she didn’t even look up. Then the 
quiet, competent, authoritative civil engi- 
neer went up-stairs and blew his brains out. 

“Make of that what you can; you know 
as much about it now as anybody. Some 
people can get themselves up to sit in judg- 
ment on Peyton’s suicide. I can’t, | dou't 
know what was in his soul, and it seems to 
me there are a lot of guesses coming to any 
one who tries to make that out. Maybe he 
sat in judgment on himself and did what his 
soul commanded. Yes, there were his wife 
and children; but they weren’t any better 
than Anson Merriwether’s kids 1.ext door, 
and Anson’s children were burning up on the 
banks of Tollytown Creek, and their mother 
was awidow. Well, there are different ways 
of looking at it, but Peyton had taken him- 
self out of our jurisdiction for sure, and | 
must say | always felt pretty cordial to him 
for his definite views on his case. He rather 
struck me as quiet, competent, and authori- 
tative to the last. 

“President Carson was another story, 
quite. The tower of a man, four squares to 
the winds, towered yet. He could stand a 
good deal, and he stood it. | only know one 
scene of his life that day, but that’s enough 
forme; the whole town got onto that, and | 
had it first hand from a clerk on the spot, for 
this particular diversion took place at the 
office. Carson was there, bossing every- 
thing, full of resources, on to every detail, 
haggard — but all there. Others around 
weren't quite so fit, they were rattled. So 
when a lady turned up late in the day, com- 
posed and well-dressed, and was almighty 
firm about the necessity of seeing President 
Carson, it seemed she didn’t have much 
trouble in getting in. Men didn’t want to 
fight women in that town that day. She had 
a nurse-girl with her with a sleeping child 
wrapped up in some light thing in her arms ; 
the girl looked queer and scared, the clerks 
remembered afterwards. Like enough ; she'd 
have been conspicuous if she hadn’t. The 
lady kept her at heel, but didn’t seem to 
pay any attention to her, so neither did any 
one else. Women are sure in a class by 
themselves. They’ve got a set of powers 
and weaknesses of their own; or maybe it 
all comes to one thing, they’re so supple, so 
supple you never know when you've got ’em 
anywhere. Turner, the clerk that told me, 
he swore she came into that private office 
full of men, with color in her cheeks. She 


wanted it there, so she drove blood up from 
her heart, and it went. She had some fine 
ideas of making herself felt, had that lady, 
and she must have been in that kind of ex- 
altation which moves mountains. When 
they'd all kind of hushed up to give her a 
show, and to hear what she had to say them- 
selves, she took that child from that scared 
nurse-girl, dropped the little cloak, and laid a 
dead baby, a dead, mangled baby on Pres- 
ident Carson’s desk. It was about two years 
old or so, and its blond fluffy hair was all in 
soft rings over its head. | don’t care if you 
don’t want to hear about it. Who are you 
that the world’s got to be expurgated for 
you? By the Lord, the mother had to stand 
it, and it’s good for your souls to get a far-off 
glimpse of some real things sometimes amidst 
all your foolishness — your books and the- 
aters and deals and dividends. That curly- 
boo tot with his chest stove in was real that 
day on Carson’s desk among the telegrams 
and orders. So was the rubber doll he 
clutched in one hand. The woman said 
never a word ; neither did any one else for a 
minute ; the woman, all white and ghastly 
now, bent over and took hold of the baby 
hand that held the rubber doll and squeezed 
it, and the rubber doll squeaked — you know 
those dolls. Everything was as still as the 
grave, and the rubber doll squeaked. They 
got her out without any trouble. She never 
made a sound herself after she’d bowed and 
asked President Carson if he were himself. 
“President Carson left and went back to 
his house when she was gone. He said there 
was nothing more for him to do. He was 
looking pretty shattered by that time, and 
his figure sagged in his A4othes. I saw him 
get out of his carriage and go up the walk to 
his door. But he wasn’t going out of the 
sunlight forever, not by a long shot. He 
looked old, and he sagged as if maybe it was 
only his clothes that held him together and 
in shape, but there was plenty of fight left in 
him. Probably he proposed to himself to 
live it all down without and within. It’s a 
sure thing he didn’t go back on his general 
principle of living out his nature. His na- 
ture demanded just then that he protect him- 
self at the expense of anybody handy, and he 
did it ably. He fought for whitewash, and 
whitewash he got, and the vitriol of public 
opinion was largely diverted to Peyton’s 
grave. Oh, Carson was consistent. No 
conventional scruples for him. My dad 
split with Carson about Peyton, but none of 
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the Powers that dealt in whitewash both- 
ered over that memory. You see, Peyton 
could not be defended, and counting shades 
of shame over a grave don’t pay. 

“So old Carson came out of the hullaba- 
loo, old, if you like, at least a lot older, but 
he didn’t sag in his clothes any more, and 
was a good imitation of the four-square tower 
again. They said he never got back his 
grip on business, but he tried to, and didn’t 
show any signs of unbusinesslike reform ; no 
change of heart in his! Wasn't he alive 
there to show that he didn’t need it? That 
his heart had been the article he bargained 
for all along ? 

“ But after three or four years he retired. 
He tried pleasure-hunting around and about 
one time and another, but mostly he was 
there at home, next door to us. My father 
didn’t speak to him, but when | was cor- 
nered | lifted my hat. I was young, and 
he was old, getting to look really old now, 
and father would not stand for my being rude 
to my elders. Carson nodded to me some- 
times, sometimes he’d make out he didn’t 
see me; either way he was very large and 
preoccupied, and | was an incidental worm 
it was difficult to focus. Of course his 
women-folks wouldn't speak to any of us at 
all. His daughters were indignant and inso- 
lent and airy, and his wife was an unseeing 
sphinx so far as we were concerned, so far as 
all his relations to the Tollytown disaster 
were concerned. He was lucky enough not 
to have any son to size him up man-wise. 

“| wonder which it irked him most to live 
with — those sassy, confident girls who knew 
their father was better than any one else’s 
father, or that silent wife who made no sign ? 
She had always been a good woman, and 
now as always she was a good wife, too. 
Yes, sir, | have reason to know it irked him 
to live with them, reason enough to know it 
irked him to live at all. He was getting to 
look dreadfully old — not like a really old 
man, either, but stricken, queer, bent and 
abstracted. You couldn't see him on the 
street, moving around the way he did, as if 
he didn’t know he was on the street, with- 
out thinking that he was wrapt in visions, 
seeing the great Tollytown disaster; and 
Peyton putting the pistol to his able, dishon- 
ored head ; seeing the dead baby on his desk 
and hearing that rubber doll squeak. 

“| tell you, fellows, there are queer things 
in the way one mind affects another, you 
know that — you've had things come to 
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you that the other man was thinking. Well, 
| swear that for years when I saw Carson 
1 thought of the Tollytown disaster, yes : 
he’d got himself labeled so that was what 
men did think of when they saw him; but 
then it was a name, a vague general haze of 
calamity, calamity for other people; but 
there at the last when | saw him slouching 
along the pavement, or huddled in his car- 
riage, | saw that welter of wreck and flames 
and children down there at the creek ; | saw 
that economical bridge hanging loose-ended 
and gaping in the middle; I saw visions, 
too, and heard voices for a moment as if they 
hung around him like an aura, and were im- 
pressed on me when | got within the sphere 
of his influence. | got out of it pretty quick 
always. I didn’t care about cultivating 
that kind of imagination. It was some- 
thing baleful that came for a moment like a 
poisonous smell. He lived in the fumes — he 
looked it. But I didn’t take up with that 
idea readily. I'd seen him tower and fight 
and lay his shame at better men’s doors, and 
I said that he was too hardened tocare. It’s 
easy to say that getting too hardened to care 
is the worst punishment of all, and maybe 
that’s so; | could mark out an argument on 
these lines, but it’s a little subtle and unsat- 
isfactory to the plain man when he’s hot and 
wants to lay on with a big stick; and you 
can put money on it that Carson thought 
that was the best way out of it himself ; he'd 
counted on being too hardened to care, and 
tried to tan his skin into indifference. He 
and I were both wrong; we didn’t allow 
enough for the softnesses you can’t help, for 
the way the kind hearts and honest deeds be- 
hind you get back at you when you betray 
them. 

“One day father mentioned at dinner that 
old Carson had looked at him that day on the 
street as if he were going to speak to him. 
‘Looked as if he might say, “‘Peyton didn't 
have the worst of it,”’’ dad said. ‘I don’t 
know that he did,’ he added. It was the 
nearest thing to pity for the sagging tower 
he’d ever expressed. | suppose that was in 
the back of my head somewhere when two 
days later | met Carson face to face in front 
of his own place. He came on looking at 
me with eyes I’m not going to forget soon. 
They were bigger and blacker, set back in 
his head the way they wer. now, than the) 
used to be. 

“They looked as if they’d burn the man up. 
Well, if I didn’t find myself stepping up io 
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him with my hand out and getting off some- 
thing about the weather or his health — | 
don’t know what. His hand came into mine 
as if he didn’t know it. ‘I’m in hell,’ said 
that specter standing there under the green 
maples; ‘I’m in hell.’ 

“Fellow sinners, there didn’t seem to be 
any small-talk answer to that in my reper- 
toire. The kids he’d murdered had been 
peacefully buried these many years, and Tol- 
lytown had a new crop now, was alive with 
‘em, like any other town. And the mourners 
were comforted, all of them more or less, for 
that’s the way the world’s built. Only 
Herod couldn’t taste his victuals and prowl- 
ed the streets with burning eyes, and told 
chance enemies more than he'd ever meant 
to tell his own soul. I passed it up; I 
think | wrung his hand as if he were a suffer- 
ing brother, and then tried to get out from 
under. He blocked me a minute, and began 
to say something. ‘Tell your father 
[hen he gave it up and went on. I can’t 
prove it, but he was going to say, ‘Tell your 
father Peyton’s better off’ — that’s what he 
was going to say. 

“This isn’t a story of reform, of character 
building, the dead self a stepping-stone to 
higher things, and all that kind of cheerful- 
ness. That’s the right road, of course, but it 
didn't seem to be the point that interested 
Carson. He'd gotten knocked out beyond 
that. If he ever got a fresh start, it must 
have been in another world, for the next 
morning they found him dead — drowned, 
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face down, in eight inches of water in his 
own bath-tub. It took a long time, but he'd 
come around to making a rhyme for Peyton’s 
passing. It strikes me as a hard way to die, 
but it was considerate. The family could 
run a bluff about some kind of seizure. The 
doctors did not help them out much, but 
they had influence and money, and the pa- 
pers let it go at that. So the girls could go 
on with their fool heads up, and their mother 
could continue to play the sphinx the way 
she’d been doing ever since disgrace first 
came upon her husband. She and Carson 
had married when they were poor and in 
love, and she must have thought then that 
he was a reguiar fortress of a man and a hus- 
band. Whatever she knew or didn’t know 
about the railroad president, she’d seen the 
fake fortress crumble, had found out that it 
was afake, sure ; trust a life-long loving wife 
for knowing bottom facts about a man’s 
character. 

“She had a text put on his monument, just 
the name and date and this : ‘Why hast thou 
not considered this thing that is to come, 
rather than that which is present.’ That 
was all right enough for a tombstone, but it 
has a Delphic sound, too, above that last 
corpse of the great Tollytown disaster. 

“Hand me amatch. Doubtless there is a 
real moral moral to be drawn from this yarn, 
but I’m avoiding the conventional. All | 
say is that staking too much on the stability 
of your own wickedness may be taking long 
odds in a mighty wild game.” 
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“HE birds are hushed in the tree-tops, 
The firelight falls to gray, 
And the tents gleam white in the pale starlight 
As | wait for thee and the day. 


Thou wilt come with the flush of the morning, 
The woods shall stir and wake, 

And the daystar rise to greet thine eyes, 
And the thrush her silence break. 


O, dark are the hills, my sweetheart, 
They are dreaming of dawn and thee ; 
And the tall pines sleep in the stillness deep, 
None watch but the stars and me. 
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UD —” said Julius, look- 
ing in at the nursery door. 
He spoke so gently and 
with hesitation so un- 
usual that his sister turn- 
ed to glance at him. He 

4 came in slowly, with his 
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“Could I bother you a few minutes ?” he 
asked in a half-whisper. 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Jack cordially. 
“Come and sit here by me in the window. 
Only don’t talk loud, or Billy may waken. 
| want him to sleep an hour at least.” 

Julius flung two pillows from the couch 
to the floor at Mrs. Jack’s feet and made as 
if to cast himself upon them. Then he 
looked about him, selected a small, straight 
chair, and pulled it to face her. “Guess | 
can begin better here,” he said solemnly. 
“l'll reserve the pillows for the moment 
when I need to throw myself at your 
feet.” 

Mrs. Jack looked at him suspiciously, 
holding her needle suspended above the tear 
she was mending in one of Billy’s skirts. 

“No — it’s not money,” said the Yale 
sophomore. “I told you I’d make what 
father let me have at Christmas last till 
June. I’m not going to howl for more now 
at Easter.” 

His face wore a virtuous expression which 
Mrs. Jack vaguely distrusted. But at the 
next instant the virtuous look had changed 
to one which denoted extreme admiration 
for Mrs. Jack herself. 

“Say, but you look foxy this morning,” 
he declared. “Where did you get that 
blouse? It’s a stunner.” 

Mrs. Jack turned to her sewing. “I see,” 
she said. “It’s something you want of me.” 

“IT never can disguise my feelings,” mur- 
mured Julius. “I admit that I do. But 
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the blouse took me off my feet, by the way. 
I didn’t start out to jolly you — but you 
looked so awfully pretty | had to turn aside 
to tell you so.” 

Mrs. Jack smiled in spite of herself : Julius’ 
tone was the essence of sincerity. “It is a 
beauty,” she owned. “I know that myself. 
But this is the third time I’ve worn it since 
you've been here.” 

Julius ignored the implication. “When 
you come up next year to Junior prom,” he 
said, “if you leave Jack and Billy at home 
and let me introduce you as Miss Broughton, 
you'll have a gang around you so thick you 
can’t be found.” 

Mrs. Jack leaned forward and tapped his 
head with her thimble. “That’s enough,” 
she said. “What is it you are after? Must 
I entertain for you ?” 

Julius looked at her with an air of relief. 
“Would you do it?” he asked eagerly. 

“Oh, I suppose so,’”’ agreed Mrs. Jack, 
with an indulgent smile. “Whom do you 
want? Every Yale man who is home, of 
course, and enough girls to go round?” 

“That’s just awfully good of you,” de- 
clared Julius gratefully. “But —er—if I 
let you off from something that would be so 
much trouble as that, perhaps you wouldn’t 
mind doing a much simpler thing.” 

He had such a guileless air that Mrs. Jack 
at once put up her guard. 

“That depends on what you call a simpler 
thing. Your ideas and mine J 

“This isn’t much,” explained Julius 
modestly. “It’s just — you see —a girl | 
know in New Haven is starting West to be 
gone some time. She’s going through town, 
and she’d have just about time to come out 
here for — that is —for luncheon. If you 
would meet her x 

“ Julius! — who is she ?” 

“She’s a dream,”’ said Julius. 
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“IT suppose so. The last one always is. 
But why in the world do you want her to 
come out here for luncheon ?” 

“She’s a mighty nice girl, and you'd like 
her. I want her to know you. I’ve told 
her a lot about you, and she’s crazy to meet 
you.” 

“ But coming here to luncheon would look 
—and my meeting her and all — would 
certainly look ——’’ 

Julius left the chair for the pillows at his 
sister's feet. He lifted a pair of exceedingly 
fine browneyes. They were his best feature, 
— a fact of which he was not unaware. He 
laid both arms on her lap, entangling him- 
self with Billy’s skirt. “How would it 
look ?”’ he inquired deferentially. 

“Why — you know perfectly well. There’s 
no reason for my needing to know her or to 
show her any such attention unless you — 
Julius — you’re a mere boy ——” 

“I weigh one-seventy-eight — stripped,” 
said Julius pensively. “She's a little thing. 
I have to stoop to ——” 

“To what?” Mrs. Jack sat up alertly. 

“To — tie her Oxford,” breathed Julius 
softly. “She wears a two-and-a-half. It 
broke me all up when | saw it first.” 

Mrs. Jack began to sew very fast on the 
ripped place in Billy’s skirt. “1 don’t think 
I shall do any such thing as this,” she said 
severely. “If you've been at any nonsense 
with this girl, it’s time it was ended. | 
know just how you act — you make them 
all think you care a great deal about them — 
and sometimes you get them to care about 
you —or think they do. Just remember how 
you made that little Saunders girl pine for 
you. They had to take her to Colorado.” 

Julius groaned. “Oh, say,—if you're 
going to hold a fellow accountable for a kid 
affair like that. She was nothing but a 
baby — She had no— If you merely looked 
at her she went all to squash. She ——” 

“And this is probably another,” said Mrs. 
Jack. “No—I shall not ask her here. It 
would be absurd. She would be drawing con- 
clusions she would have no right to make.” 

“The trouble is,”” said Julius slowly, look- 
ing very grave and sad, “I’ve already 

“Julius Broughton!” 

“| thought you’d be glad to do such a 
little thing,” said he, in an aggrieved tone. 
“I’ve always bragged about you a lot. 
She knows | think you're the greatest sister 
a fellow ever had ——” 
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Mrs. Jack laid down her work. “Am | to 
understand,” said she distinctly, “that you 
are in love with this girl?” 

Julius looked up piteously. Then he 
slowly drew from his breast pocket a smal! 
photograph, gazed pensively at it, and sur- 
rendered it to his sister. She stared <t jt 
in dismay. 

“Julius Broughton!” 

“Isn’t she a dream ?”’ demanded the Y ale 
sophomore, anxiously studying the expres- 
sion on Mrs. Jack’s face. 

“She’s fairly pretty,” admitted Mrs. Jack, 
with reluctance. “But she — Julius, look 
at that hat!” 

“It’s awfully becoming. The way she 
glances out at you from under it ——” 

“It’s too wide —it’s an exaggeration. 
And her hair — she shouldn’t wear it like 
that ——” 

“All the girls do » 

“That’s a very strange thing she has on 
her neck.” 

“Now, see here,’’ said Julius, sitting up 
suddenly, “what's that got to do with it’ 
Do you want some other woman to judge 
whether you're a desirable wife for Jack 
Elliot by the width of your hat-brim? | 
tell you, that girl’s a peach. Ask Sam 
Underwood. Ask Walter Caruthers. Ask 
Pierce Gibson. The fellow that gets that girl 
is mighty lucky. And if you won’t meet her 
at the eleven-ten to-morrow, | will—and take 
her to Chesterfield’s for luncheon ——” 

“ Julius ry 

“1 will. I counted on you to do me a 
little stunt like this, and | didn’t think 
you'd fail me because Juno Jardis’ hair 
fluffs all over her head. I'll bet you'd give 
your spring clothes for such hair.” 

“| will meet her,” said Mrs. Jack coldly, 
“if you will go with me, and if you will 
promise ——”’ 

“Promise nothing. 
you. 


I’m not going with 
I want you to meet her alone.” 
“Why, Julius, how absurd. I shouldn't 
know her ——” 
“Yes, you will. 
of sweet peas —— 


She’ll be wearing a bunch 


“ee 


Juno Jardis’— what a very extraordin- 
ary name! It doesn’t sound — Julius — it 
doesn’t sound ——” 

“It’s not particularly appropriate, if 
that’s what you mean—and that’s ail 
you’d better mean ——” 

“Why, Julius, what a tone you take! 
"pase 
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“| won’t hear anybody run down Miss 
jardis,” declared the Yale sophomore, get- 
ting to his feet. “She’s all right. I’m 
awfully obliged to you,” he acknowledged 
stiffly, and walked out of the room. 

Mrs. Jack looked after him anxiously. It 
did look serious. She was used to Julius’ 
ravings over one girl after another, but this 
insistency and this readiness to take offense, 

they were new and to be reckoned with. 
He was a mere boy, it was true,— but mere 
boys often did crazy things; and if the affair 
had come to anything resembling an engage- 
ment, it was her duty to be as alert and as 
discreet as it is possible for a youthful mar- 
ried sister to be. 

For the next twenty-four hours Julius’ 
manner could have been described only by 
the term “fussy.’”’ He took it upon himself to 
question his sister regarding what she in- 
tended to serve at the luncheon in question; 
overruled more than one of her selections; 
and put in so importunate a plea for certain 
others of his own that he nearly drove her to 
distraction. He ordered flowers enough to 
decorate the entire house; he fidgeted about 
the various rooms, rearranging pictures and 
furniture after ideas of his own, and with 
a resultant effect which nearly upset his 
sister. On the morning of the fateful day 
he came down to breakfast looking nervous 
and worried, and immediately thereafter 
repaired to his own room, where he achieved, 
by slow and apparently painful degrees, a 
toilet which seemed not to satisfy him. Mrs. 
Jack, passing his door, found herself hailed 
and invited to criticize the result of his efforts. 

“tr —do you think this cravat looks as well 
as the all-blackone ?”’ he demanded anxiously. 

“Why, certainly,” said Mrs. Jack, with- 
out show of interest, and would have walked 
out again. But Julius detained her. 

“It doesn’t seem to me that Hopkinson 
has got just the right fit over that left shoul- 
der-blade,” he said, twisting himself about 
at impossible angles before his mirror. 

Of course not, when you distort yourself 
that way.” 

“But do you think it’s all right ?” 

“| see nothing the matter.” 

“Hold on— just give a fellow a little 
help, will you? Haven’t I got my hair 
parted a shade too far to the left?” 

” NO 

“l can’t find one of my monogram 
handkerchiefs,” complained Julius bitterly. 
“Would you mind lending me one of Jack’s ?” 
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“He doesn’t have monogramed hand- 
kerchiefs,”” said Mrs. Jack frigidly, and es- 
caped. If she had not been so anxious, she 
would have laughed, but it did not seem like 
a laughing matter. These evidences of ex- 
treme concern over so simple an affair as 
the entertainment of a girl at luncheon, in 
one whose manner was ordinarily distin- 
guished for its nonchalance, were not to be 
regarded lightly — of that she was growing 
more and more certain. 

She went to meet the eleven-ten train in 
a most unenviable frame of mind. For 
some reason uncomprehended by herself, 
she had spent rather careful thought upon 
her own toilet, and the figure which wait- 
ed by the exit for the incoming rush of 
passengers from the eleven-ten was one 
with which no fault could have been found. 
Mrs. Jack had arrayed herself precisely as 
she would require any girl whom she could 
imagine acceptable as Julius’ wife to be 
arrayed, and she was not prepared to lower 
her standard. 

When she caught sight of Julius’ sweet 
peas, she drew a surprised breath. They 
were pinned upon the breast of a most un- 
exceptionable tailored gown of gray, and the 
face above them, shadowed by the wide hat, 
— wide, truly, yet not beyond the bounds 
of correct picturesqueness,— was one of 
extreme and striking beauty. 

“Too pretty,” was the instant verdict of 
the critic at the gateway. At the next mo- 
ment she was extending a cordial hand, 
smiling, and saying, “Miss Jardis?” 

“Mrs. Elliot?’ replied a soft contralto 
voice, and the meeting of the enemy was 
accomplished. But whether she was theirs, 
or they were hers, Mrs. Jack was not able to 
determine. 

She was at hand when Julius appeared. 
That young man waited until his sister and 
her guest were comfortably established in 
the library, and then he strolled in. There 
was rather more than a hint of a flush on his 
usually even-tinted face, and his manner 
was distinctly agitated. Mrs. Jack, watch- 
ing him with the eyes of a mother-hawk, 
noted that he laughed much more than usual, 
that he kept his eyes on Miss Juno J ardis’ face 
incessantly, that he sat very close to her 
upon the divan, and that his whole aspect 
was of one absorbed to the point of obliv- 
ion regarding all other objects. 

All through luncheon it was the same. 
Jack Elliot was never at home for luncheon, so 
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that function was enjoyed solely by the two 
young people and their hostess. Julius ate 
almost nothing,— a symptom which of itself 
was to his sister sufficient to confirm her 
worst fears. He devoted himself to the 
guest every second of the time. The young 
woman herself received this excessive tribute 
as one familiar with it. She gave Mrs. Jack 
precisely enough attention to conform to 
the necessities of such an occasion, and 
no more. No fault could have been found 
with her manner — it was that of a girl 
who had been much courted and was ac- 
customed to receiving masculine devotion, 
but it did not forget the proprieties. 

Julius accompanied his sister and their 
guest to the train which bore Miss Jardis 
away toward the West. Mrs. Jack watched 
him take leave of her and read in his linger- 
ing farewell and in his intent eyes, fixed until 
the last upon the face under the wide hat, 
that if Julius did not marry this girl in the 
middle of his college course, it would be only 
because he was restrained by brute force. 

She said not a word to him all the way 
home. The moment that the house was 
reached, Julius took himself off, and she did 
not see him alone again until evening. She 
was beginning to think that he intended to 
avoid a discussion with her, when he lounged 
into the library where she sat trying to read. 

He sat down in a very stiff way, looked 
at his sister, and inquired, “Well?” 

Mrs. Jack lifted a face which betrayed 
her suspense. “I suppose you wish me to 
tell you what | thought of Miss Jardis.” 

“| should be glad to know,”’ said he. 

“She was very pretty,” said Mrs. Jack. 
She had made up her mind that she would 
begin, as Jack always did in an argument, 
by admitting all that she possibly could on 
the opposite side of the question. “And 
very well dressed. And as well-bred as the 
average girl ——”’ 

“Only that?” inquired Julius, with eyes 
on her face. E 

“She behaved perfectly well — only that 
she — allowed you to monopolize her.” 

“It didn’t occur to me that there was 
anybody else to do it.” 

“There wasn’t, of course. Only, if you 
young people would occasionally give your 
elders a shade more attention than is actually 
called for, it would be refreshing. But —” 
Mrs. Jack recollected that she had meant to 
keep away from any suggestion of acerbity, 
and she strove now to retain the sweetness in 
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her tone — “I liked Miss Jardis very much, 
she said, with an inward prayer to heave; 
to forgive her. She had, of course, hated 
Miss Jardis with an intense and unreason- 
ing hatred from the moment she had heard 
of her existence. “I can quite see how 
you should have — been attracted by her. 
She — she is, of course, older than you —— 

“Three days,” said Julius promptly. 

“| should have said at least three years,’’ 
said Mrs. Jack very gently. “And, of 
course, a girl of twenty-one is much older 
for her years than a bo— man. Have you 
known her long?” 

“Since September.” 

Mrs. Jack looked at him. Suddenly her 
policy of calm self-control deserted her; she 
could not lay hands upon it. She got up 
and ran over to Julius’ chair and gripped his 
shoulders. 

“Oh, tell me,” she cried, “are you going 
to be so silly as to ask that girl to marry you 
— you, a mere boy, in college, with only 
your allowance to live on, and nothing in 
the world in the way of a vocation? Julius 
— tell me, quick ——” 

“Suppose | should say yes?” Julius 
looked dogged. 

Then Mrs. Jack gave caution to the winds. 
“She’s not the girl for you. And if she were 
— you're altogether too young to think of 
an engagement. Oh — Julius — dear ——" 

She burst into tears. Julius got up and 
marched over to the window and stood 
there with his back to the room. There 
ensued a strained silence broken only by the 
faint sounds of Mrs. Jack’s sorrow and the 
indications of her efforts to subdue it. She 
peered at her brother’s back presently, from 
behind her handkerchief, and could deter- 
mine nothing from the view. She remained 
staring at the broad young shoulders and 
the thrown-back head, with its heavy brown 
thatch, noted the desperate way in which 
the youngster’s hands were plunged deep 
down into his pockets, and trembled for his 
next words. 

Suddenly Julius turned aside from the 
window, dropped into a chair beside a small 
table, laid his head down on his folded arms, 
and passed into a state of uncontrollable 
emotion. Mrs. Jack watched him for 4 
moment in alarm, then got up and went 
hesitatingly toward him. She was about to 
lay an affectionate, deprecating hand upon 
his shoulders when she was undeceived as [0 
the seriousness of the situation by a stifled 
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sound which burst from the region of the 
folded arms. It was unmistakably the result 

f excessive mirth. She backed away in- 
tantly, her cheeks turning very red, and, at 
the same moment, Julius rolled over so that 
his face became visible. 

“Oh, wow /”’ he shouted. 

Mrs. Jack grew rigid. She opened her 
mouth to speak, but indignation stopped 
her breath. 

“This has been the richest — most soul- 
satisfying — twenty-four hours—of my 
life,’ gasped the Yale sophomore. “To see 
you — nothing on the boards ever approach- 
ed it. Oh—say, but you're easy!” 

“If this has been one of your jokes —” 
began Mrs. Jack—and words again failed her. 

‘Oh, it’s been no joke—to you,” he 
gurgled. ‘‘ Jove—but you've suffered. Look 
here ¥ 

He drew from his pocket a large white 
envelop, took therefrom a folded sheet of 
heavy paper of the sort which usually means 
a certain thing, and held it out. Mrs. Jack 
took it with haughty fingers. 





Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins Jardis request the honor 

of your presence at the marriage of their daughter 
Juno 
to-——— 

[he succeeding name was not Julius’. 

“She’s to be married next week, and I’m 
tobe best man. Wasn’t it only natural for 
me to show her a little attention — since the 
lucky fellow is Pierce Gibson, one of my 
great friends ?” 

Mrs. Jack walked away toward the crib 
where Billy was squirming himself awake. 
“It was a very pretty joke,” she said coldly. 
‘| advise you to explain it at once to Sally 
Meredith.” 

“Sally Meredith !— Why — she doesn’t 
know _”” 

“| thought best to tell her, when I saw 
her yesterday — since you seemed to be 
playing fast and loose with so many girls — 
and | think too much of Sally to let her ——”’ 

“The — saints and all you did!” Julius 
sprang to his feet. “Say, I’ll thank you 
Ai 

“| told her I never saw you so out of 
your head about any girl,” went on Mrs. 
Jack maliciously. 

Julius was making for the door. 

“She’s out of town to-day. She won't 
be back till Saturday.” 
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Julius paused and regarded his sister with 
a darkening eye. “Would you mind saying 
what else you told her ?”’ 

“She came in just as you had finished 
with the flowers and gone up-stairs to dress. 
| showed her about. Of course, she carried 
it off well — but nobody as quick-witted as 
Sally could see the way you had upset the 
house for that girl, and not draw her own 
inference. It was after she had looked at 
everything, that she told me she should be 
out of town for a few days.” 

Julius groaned. “Look here,’ he said, 
“| didn’t think you would just deliberately 
iry to be mean. It’s taken me two straight 
years to get where | am now with Sally 
Meredith — and the ground isn’t sound 
under my feet yet, by any means. Now 
I’m probably at the bottom of an extinct 
volcano crater as far as she is concerned, and 
all because a woman can’t take a joke. | 
can show her that wedding invitation and 
talk till I’m dumb, and it won’t make a 
particle of difference—she’ll remember your 
face and be persuaded that I’m at least Juno 
Jardis’ rejected lover.” 

He strode back to the window again and 
stood looking gloomily out. Mrs. Jack sat 
down by the fire with Billy on her lap. Her 
face had regained its customary unlined 
prettiness, and she looked rather well pleased. 
A stormy sigh from the window caused a 
covert smile to dimple about the lips of 
Billy’s mother. 

“Well—I suppose I’ve got to call it 
square —” came gloomily from the victim. 
“But I'll just tell you that monkeying with 
a fellow’s girl friends isn’t a straight deal. 
Bila 

He paused — bent forward and scrutin- 
ized a passing trap-load intently. The next 
instant he had thrown up the window and 
was waving an ecstatic arm, while his face 
beamed. 

“Close the window — this instant! Billy 
will ——” 

Julius closed the window and turned 
around. He glanced at his sister as he pass- 
ed her on his hurried way to the door. 

“Trust a woman to get even somehow,” 
he growled, suppressing a relieved grin. 

“ Julius —”’ called Mrs. Jack. 

He turned on his heel in the doorway. 

“*Oh, say — but you're easy !’”’ she quoted 
gently. 
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OF A LONG LIFE* 


BY 
CARL SCHURZ 


INTRODUCTION AT THE 


FLUENCES ABROAD—SCHURZ’ 


“WAR AGAINST 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 
<4 STOPPED in London long 
enough to call upon the 
American Minister, Mr. 


> Charles Francis Adams, 
TEN Cs) for the purpose of obtain- 
ast B25) ing from him the latest 
IS 7 Sea, information about the 
attitude of European powers concerning the 
United States. | had never seen Mr. Adams 
before. The appearance of the little bald- 
headed gentleman with the clean-cut feat- 
ures and blue eyes, to whom | introduced 
myself with some diffidence as a colleague, 
reminded me strongly of the portraits | had 
seen of President John Quincy Adams, his 
father. What I had read of the habitual 
frigidity of the demeanor of the father served 
me to interpret rightly the manner in which 
the son received me. He said that he was 
very glad to see me, in a tone which, no 
doubt, was intended for kindness. It was 
certainly courteous. But there was a lack 
of warmth and a stiffness about it, which, 
as | afterwards told one of Mr. Adams’ sons, 
to his great amusement, caused, in my feeling, 
the temperature of the room to drop several 
degrees. Of course, Mr. Adams could have 
no reason for desiring to chill me, and | 
concluded that this pgim frigidity was purely 
temperamental and normal. When we be- 
gan to talk about public business, he did, 
indeed, not exactly ““warm up,” but he 
spoke to me with a communicativeness 
which touched me as confidential and 
therefore complimentary. He told me very 
minutely the story of the “precipitate” 
proclamation of neutrality by the British 
Government and of the “unofficial” recep- 
tion of the “Confederate Commissioners,” 
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PORTRAITS 


-HOSTILE IN 
WARNING— 


THE WORLD” 


AND FACSLMILES 
and described to ave, in a manner which be- 
trayed grave appehensions on his part, the 
unfriendly, if rut positively hostile, influ- 
ences he had to contend with,— influences 
the strengt% of which depended in a great 
measure 4pon the wide-spread belief that the 
existzace of slavery was not involved in our 
home struggle. 


Impressions of Charles Francis Adams 


I left Mr. Adams with the highest im- 
pression of his patriotism, of the clearness 
and exactness of his mind, of the breadth 
of his knowledge, and his efficiencies as a 
diplomat. History has since pronounced 
its judgment on his services. He was in the 
best sense of the term a serious and sober 
man. He indeed lacked some of the social 
qualities which it may be desirable that a 
diplomat should possess. Although he kept 
up in London an establishment fitting the 
dignity of his position as the representative 
of a great republic and performed his social 
duties with punctilious care, he was not a 
pleasing after-dinner speaker, nor a shining 
figure on festive occasions. He lacked the 
gifts of personal magnetism or sympathetic 
charm that would draw men to him. Neither 
had he that vivacity of mind and that race 
combativeness which made his father, John 
Quincy Adams, so formidable a_ fighter. 
But his whole mental and moral being com- 
manded so high a respect that every word 
he uttered had extraordinary weight, and 
his antagonists, in his diplomatic encounters, 
not only feared the reach and exactness o! 
his knowledge and the solidity of his rea- 
soning, but were also anxious to keep his 
good opinion of ‘them. He would not trifle 
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with anything, and nobody would trifle 
with him. His watchfulness was incessant 
and penetrating without becoming offensive 
through demonstrative suspiciousness, and 
his remonstrances commanded the most seri- 
ous attention without being couched in lan- 
guage of boast or menace. The dignity of 
his country was well embodied in his own. 
It is doubtful whether a fitter man could 
have been found to represent this Republic 
during the great crisis in its history, near a 
government the attitude of which was to 
us of such vital importance. 

In Paris | saw our Minister, Mr. Dayton, 
whose account of the uncertainty of the 
French Emperor's policy with regard to the 
United States was still more disquieting. 
My wife wished to pay a visit to our relatives 
at Hamburg, and it was thought best that 
she should remain there with our children 
until the autumn, when the summer heat at 
Madrid would be over. I! therefore set out 
for Spain alone. 


Arrival at Madrid 


At Madrid I was received by Mr. Perry, 
the secretary of legation, a gentleman five 
years older than I, of very prepossessing 
appearance and pleasant address. My arri- 
val relieved him of considerable anxiety. 
He informed me that Queen Isabella was on 
the point of leaving Madrid for Santander, 
a seaside place, and that if | had not arrived 
before her departure, my official reception 
would have had to be delayed for several 
weeks. He had conferred upon this matter 
with the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Don 
Saturnino Calderon Collantes, and the Queen 
had consented to receive me at the royal 
palace the next evening at half-past nine 
oclock. Mr. Perry impressed upon me that 
this arrangement was to be accepted by me 
as a great favor. He had secured quarters for 
me at the hotel “‘de los Embajadores.”” After 
my instalment there we went together to the 
office of the American Legation, which was 
situated at some distance in the Calle de 
Alcala. I sat down to compose the little 
speech with which I was to present my 
“letter of credence,” addressed by the Presi- 
dent to the Queen of Spain. This done, | 
put some official papers which | had brought 
with me into the desk assigned to me. Mr. 
Perry then took me to the foreign office for 
my first official call, and then to the hotel 
where | was to rest while he communicated 
my speech to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


On the way to the hotel Mr. Perry remarked 
something about the official dress in which 
we were to appear that evening. It being 
at that time still the rule that the min- 
isters of the United States should wear a 
certain uniform at foreign courts, —a richly 
embreidered dress-coat with correspondingly 
ornamental trousers, a cocked hat, and a 
court-sword, —I had ordered those articles 
at the establishment of a tailor at Paris who 
seemed to have the custom of American 
diplomacy, but they were not ready when | 
left Paris for Madrid. They would be sent 
after me in a few days. I could, therefore, 
appear before the Queen only in an ordinary 
gentleman’s evening attire. 

Mr. Perry seemed to be much disturbed 
by this revelation. He did not know how 
the “Introductor de los Embajadores,” a 
high court-official who had to supervise the 
ceremonial of such state functions, would 
like it. He feared that there would be 
difficulty. However, he would lay the state 
of things before that dignitary and do his 
best to arrange matters. An hour or two 
later Mr. Perry returned with the report 
that the Introductor de los Embajadores, a 
very solemn and punctilious grandee, had at 
first grown pale at the idea of a foreign 
minister being received in plain evening 
clothes by her Majesty. He doubted whether 
such a thing had ever happened in the his- 
tory of the Spanish monarchy, and whether 
it was compatible with the dignity of the 
Spanish throne. Mr. Perry th®n hurried to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who succeeded 
in persuading the Introductor de los Em- 
bajadores that the exigencies of the situa- 
tion would justify a departure from ever so 
solemn a rule, but that official still insisting 
that he would not permit such a departure 
without special permission from her Majesty, 
the matter was hurriedly submitted by the 
Minister to the Queen, who graciously con- 
sented. This crisis being happily passed, I 
was to rest in peace until nine in the evening, 
when Mr. Perry was to call for me witha 
carriage to take me to the palace. 


Reception by Queen Isabella — The 
Affair of the Credentials 


At the appointed hour Mr. Perry arrived 
and found me in blameless evening attire, 
ready for action. I had only to put the 
“letter of credence,” to be presented to the 
Queen, in my pocket. But — good heavens ! 
— where was that letter of credence? Not 
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to be found! Could it have been among the 
papers which | had locked up in my desk at 
the office of the Legation? It must have 
been so. But what was now to be done? 
To drive to the Legation and from there to 
the palace was impossible. We should not 
have arrived at the palace until half an hour 
after the time appointed by the Queen. That 
the Queen should be made to wait for a 
foreign gentleman in plain evening clothes 
could not be thought of. Only a bold stroke 
could save the situation; and such a stroke 
| resolved upon. I took a newspaper and 
put it carefully folded into a large envelop 
of the official size, which I inscribed to ‘“‘ Dofia 
Isabella, Queen of Spain.” This envelop | 
would hand to her Majesty at the ceremonial, 
and | asked Mr. Perry to have a short aside 
with the Minister of Foreign Affairs for the 
purpose of informing him of what had hap- 
pened, of excusing me as best he could, and 
of requesting him not to open the envelop 
in her Majesty's presence after she had 
handed it tohim. The real letter of credence 
would surely be presented to him the next 
morning. Fortunately Mr. Perry, who had 
a Spanish wife and spoke the language per- 
fectly, was well acquainted with Don Sat- 
urnino, and so we hoped that this new crisis 
would be safely passed, too. 

Thus armed and equipped we drove to the 
palace. At the foot of the great staircase 
stood two halberdiers in gorgeous medieval 
costume, to guard the passage to the room of 
state. When they saw me in plain evening 
dress, the dignity of the Spanish throne 
must have occurred to them, too, for they 
crossed their halberds and refused to let us 
ascend. Mr. Perry wore the uniform of a 
Secretary of Legation, but this did not satisfy 
the halberdiers, who looked at me with 
evident disapproval and suspicion. Mr. 
Perry, putting on a proud and indignant 
mien and assuming a tone of command, 
called upon one of the flunkies who stood 
on the stairs instantly to run up and report 
to the Introductor de los Embajadores the 
outrage that had been inflicted on the Min- 
ister of the United States. The Introductor 
came rushing down with an expression of 
consternation on his face, threw apart the 
crossed halberds with his own hands, poured 
forth a torrent of Spanish words which 
obviously were meant for apologies, and we 
ascended the great staircase in triumph. 

In the hall of state we found Sir John 
Crumpton the new British minister, with 
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his staff, who was also to present his creden- 
tials. As he had called at the foreign office 
a little earlier than I, he was entitled to pre- 
cedence. The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
was also on hand; and, as we were waiting 
for the Queen, Mr. Perry had time to com- 
municate to him in a few hurried words 
our embarrassment concerning the letter of 
credence and the expedient | had resorted 
to. The Minister looked grave, but nodded. 
A door was flung open, a gorgeously attired 
official shouted something into the hall, and 
the Queen appeared, a portly dame with a fat 
and unhandsome but good-natured looking 
face. Sir John Crumpton went through the 
ceremony, and as | looked on | could study 
his performance as a model for what | had 
to do. When my turn came, | made as 
good a bow as Sir John had made, delivered 
my little speech in English, of which the 
Queen did not understand a word, and pre- 
sented the envelop containing a newspaper 
to the Queen, who held the precious object 
in her hand while she delivered a little speech 
in Spanish to me, of which I did not under- 
stand a word; whereupon, with a grand 
swing, she turned the envelop, unopened, 
over to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. He 
took it, bowing profoundly. While he did 
so, | caught Don Saturnino’s eye and saw a 
knowing smile flitting across his features. 
Then, according to custom, the Queen spoke 
to me conversationally in French, expressing 
the hope that I was well and would be 
pleased with Spain, and | said something 
polite in response. Then another bow, and 
the ceremony was over. 


The King, A Pitiful Figure 


But I was told that | was to present my- 
self, also, to the King, Don Francisco de 
Assisi. He was, in fact, only the “Prince 
Consort” to the Queen, but had, by an 
arrangement of courtesy, received the title 
of “ King” and “‘his Majesty,” on the occa- 
sion of his marriage to the Queen. _ His only 
political function consisted in presenting 
himself to the world as the official father 
of Isabella’s children. The affair of |sa- 
bella’s marriage had in the early 4o’s created 
great excitement in Europe, owing to tne 
anxiety of some powers, lest some other 
power gain in advantage by a family alliance 
with the Spanish dynasty. It was at last 
thought safest that Isabella marry a Spanish 
Bourbon, and Don Francisco appeared 10 
be the onlv available candidate, although 
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A facsimile of a cartoon and note by Thackeray, made by him at the time of Mr. Schurz’ presentation 
at the Spanish Court, reproduced here through the courtesy of the owner, Mr. Brander Matthews 


he was a very disagreeable person to Isabella 
herself. Thus the ill-sorted couple were 
united in wedlock for so-called ‘state rea- 
son 

lhe “King” was not present in the great 
hall where the foreign ministers were re- 
ceived by the Queen, and I was conducted 
through long corridors to his apartments. 
Suddenly a door was opened, and | almost 


stumbled over a very little man standing 
on the threshold of a small, dimly-lighted 
room. I was greatly surprised, on being 
presented, to hear this little person addressed 
as “his Majesty, the King.” The conversa- 
tion that followed, carried on in French, was 
simple in the extreme. The King spoke in 
a cracked soprano voice, somewhat like the 
scream of a young hen. He said that he 
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was very glad to see me, that he hoped 
my long journey all the way from America 
to Spain had been a pleasant one, and 
especially that | had not been very seasick. 
Did I ever get very seasick? I was happy 
to assure his Majesty that my journey 
had been throughout a pleasant one and 
that I had not been at all seasick, and that | 
hoped his Majesty was in good health. His 
Majesty replied that he was entirely well, 
but he thought never to get seasick was a 
rare thing. It was a great gift of nature,— 
a very valuable gift indeed. After this 
utterance, our theme seemed to be exhaust- 
ed, and | was permitted to withdraw. When 
thinking over the events of the day, before 
falling asleep, my introduction into diplo- 
matic life in Madrid appeared to me very 
much like an act in an opera bouffe,—a 
comical prelude to serious business. 

lhe following day I| delivered the genuine 
letter of credence to Don Saturnino Calderon 
Collantes. . 


Schurz Argues the Northern Cause 


It was my business to place the situation 
of my country in the most favorable light 
in the eyes of the government to which | 


was accredited. In Spain | could, of course, 
not appeal to any anti-slavery feeling, be- 
cause at that time slavery still existed in 
the Spanish colonies. But as the friendship 
and good-will of the United States was a 
matter of great importance to Spain on 
account of the proximity to our shores of 
the Spanish possessions in the West Indies, 
| sought to impress Don Saturnino with the 
immense superiority of the resources of the 
North to those of the South, which made the 
eventual suppression of the rebellion in- 
evitable, whereupon the Republic would be 
more powerful and its friendship more 
important to its neighbors than ever before. 
Nor did | forget to mention that the desire 
to annex Cuba existed hardly at all in the 
North, but almost exclusively in the South, 
and that if, by a wonder, the Southern Con- 
federacy should succeed in establishing its 
independence, it would certainly strive to 
strengthen itself territorially, and would turn 
its eyes teward Cuba at once. Don Saturnino 
recognized this as probable, although he 
was proudly confident that Spain would 
always be powerful enough to hold her 
own. 

But as to the superiority of our North to 
the Southern insurgents, he had his doubts. 
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The North being a manufacturing cou 
and the South an agricultural country, 
North thus depending upon the South 
bread-stuffs and other agricultural produ 

he could not see how the North could c: 
on a war against the South for any lengt 
time without exposing itself to great 
tress. Don Saturnino seemed greatly 
prised when | explained to him that 
North was by no means an exclusively 
manufacturing country; that, on the con- 
trary, agriculture was the greatest source of 
Northern wealth; that instead of the North 
depending upon the South for breadstuffs, 
the South depended in a large measure upon 
the North; and that, in fact, the North 
exported a considerable quantity of bread- 
stuffs to European countries, and even to 
the Spanish colonies that needed them. 
This seemed to be to Don Saturnino an 
entirely new view of the case, and he ex- 
pressed his evident surprise by an occasional 
ejaculation of “Ah! ah!” 

Whether | convinced him or not, | did 
not know, but he assured me that it was the 
settled policy of his government to maintain 
the strictest neutrality between the two 
belligerent parties, and that this policy 
would be adhered to in absolute good faith. 
To impress me, | suppose, with the impor- 
tance to the United States of such a resolu- 
tion on the part of such a power as Spain, 
Don Saturnino told me much of the suc- 
cesses recently achieved by Spain over the 
Moors in Africa, of the great victory at 
Tetuan, and of the old and new glories of 
Spanish arms; and he actually stated in the 
course of his remarks, as a universally known 
fact, about which there could be no reason- 
able dispute, that Spain was not only the 
most civilized, but also the most powerful 
country in Europe. In saying this with a 
face that could not have been more serious, 
he was, no doubt, perfectly sincere. 

A veritable treasure | found in my Secre- 
tary of Legation, Mr. Horatio I. Perry. He 
was a native of New Hampshire, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard, and a remarkably handsome 
man. He had come to Spain in 1849 as 
Secretary of the American Legation under 
the administration of President Taylor 
married a Spanish lady, Dofia Carolina 
Coronado, and, after having ceased to 
connected with the diplomatic servic 
mained in Spain on account of his wilt 
could not make up her mind to migra! 
the far-away United States. I have: 
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for believing that although his social posi- 
tion in Madrid was very agreeable, he never 
ceased to pine for his native land, and when 
the news of the great conflict in America 
came, he eagerly longed for an opportunity 
to make himself useful in the service of his 
Government. It was sometimes pathetic to 
bserve how the yearning created by his 
ng involuntary separation from his country 
flamed his desire to serve it in its hour of 
l. Not many years later it was Mr. 
s sad fate to die in Spain without 
ng seen his native country again,— one 
€ truest and most enthusiastic of Am- 
ns sleeping in foreign soil. 
Perry family had rented a house and 
n in the outskirts of Madrid, called 
Juinta,”’ “the country house,” because 
s the only place of the kind in the im- 
late vicinity of the capital city. The 
nt old house, which had belonged to the 
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famous Queen Christina and had been oc- 
casionally inhabited by her, was large be- 
yond the needs of the Perrys, and pleased 
me so much that I took a suitable part of 
it, containing a spacious salon with ante- 
chamber, dining-room, library, and several 
bed-chambers, off their hands, to establish 
there my own quarters. 

For a little while | tried to keep house for 
myself in my part of the Quinta. I had 
my majordomo and other servants in cus- 
tomary style. But soon | discovered that 
| was being robbed most mercilessly. | 
had not only to pay incredible prices for 


everything that was bought for me, but also 


my small belongings, such as shirts, neckties, 
handkerchiefs, and similar things disappeared 
with amazing rapidity. It wasa great relief 
to me when the Perrys offered to take charge 
of my domestic affairs, and the arrangement 
worked well beyond my anticipation. 
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early stages of the Civil War. 


Friendly Attitude of Count Galen, the 
Prussian Minister 


The social intercourse which my diplo- 
matic position opened to me was agreeable 
but not extraordinarily interesting. Most 
of my colleagues were serious and well-in- 
formed men,— not, indeed, statesmen of the 
highest order, but attentive observers and 
good reasoners, from whom one could lear. 
something. The minister with whom my re- 
lations became most agreeable was Count 
Galen, remarkable to tell,—the rerroscuia 
tive of the Prussian Government, which only 
a few years before had prosecuted me as a re- 
volutionary offender, a state criminal. Count 
Galen, a Westphalian, was a kinsman of the 
Count Wolf-Metternich, whose tenant my 
grandfather had been, and in whose castle 
| was born. Count Galen had, as a young 
man, been a visitor in the Gracht, the “ Burg”’ 
of Liblar, and he remembered very well my 
grandfather, the “‘ Burghalfen.”” That I, the 
grandson of that “‘ Burghalfen,”” should now 
turn up at the Spanish court as the diplo- 
matic colleague of Count Wolf-Metternich’s 


WHICH END WILL. YOt 


A number of cartoons, similar in idea to the above, were reproduced 


HAVE, JONATHAN?" 


in “Punch” during the 


They were occasioned by the Trent Affair 


kinsman, seemed to us a fantastic, but als 
a propitious, whim of fortune, and our 
common memories of the “ Burg” at Liblar 
and its inhabitants formed the subject of 
many a pleasant talk. Count Galen took a 
lively interest in American affairs, and from 
his utterances | could form an intelligent 
conclusion as to the true nature of the atti- 
tude of the Prussian Government with regard 
to our internal conflict. A considerable 
portion of the Prussian nobility, as well as 
many officers of the army, hating democracy 
and wishing that the Republic of the United 
States, as the greatest and most attractive 
example of democracy, should fail, and also 
believing that our slave-holders as a class 
corresponded most nearly with the aristocra- 
cy in European countries, instinctively sym- 
pathized with the insurgent Southern Con- 
federacy. But all the rest of the Prussian 
people, that is, an overwhelming majority 
of them, comprising the most irtelligent, 
active, and progressive elements, . .re de- 
cidedly and vigorously in sympathy with 
the North and the Union. Moreover, the 
traditional policy of Prussia was to cultivate 
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the most friendly relations with the United 
States. The Government and the people at 
large were thus united in this sentiment. 
[he attitude of the Prussian Government 
was, therefore, not only one of neutrality, 
but one of distinctly amicable, well-wishing 
neutrality. And this friendly feeling Count 
Galen seemed heartily to share. 
The Queen’s Pilgrimage to the Escorial 
According to custom, the diplomatic corps 
followed the court to the Queen’s summer 
residence, La Granja, at San Ildelonso, and 
thence to the Escorial, where the Queen was 
to stop a few days for the purpose of visiting 
the tombs of her ancestors and “doing 
penance.” Of the “‘opera bouffe’’ part of my 
diplomatic life in Spain, those days formed 
the climax. Here was the Escorial palace, 
looking like a huge penitentiary, in somber 
gray stone, surmounted by a majestic church 
cupola,— the whole edifice breathing the 
atmosphere of the gloomy and _ terrible 
Philip I1., the devout and bloody execu- 
tioner of the Inquisition. In it was a little 
balcony, overlooking the interior of the 
church, itself looking like a dungeon-cell, 
in which Philip used to sit hearing mass. 
\nd deep down, surrounded by high and 
dark stone walls like an airshaft, was a little 
courtyard, damp and chill, into which no 
inbeam could ever penetrate, but which 
as said to have been Philip's favorite 
place for “taking a walk,” like a bear or a 
tiger in a pit. And then the crypt with the 
tombs of Philip and the other Spanish 
royalties. And there “doing penance” in 
these surroundings was the gay Isabella, 
the dissoluteness of whose life was so univer- 
sally admitted that it may be said to have 
been accepted history. But the circum- 
stances under which the gay Isabella was 
then “‘doing penance’’ were more than 
ordinarily peculiar. There was a story run- 
ning from mouth to mouth, which nobody 
contradicted, and which, as far as | was 
aware, “everybody” believed. It was to 
this effect :— that right then and there, while 
doing penance, Queen Isabella had experi- 
enced a change of heart,— that is, not that 
she had turned to sackcloth and ashes in 
repenting of her sins, but that she had 
changed her heart from her old lover to a 
new.me. Her recognized favorite for some 
time had been Don Juan Tenorio, her pri- 
vate secretary. Desiring to rid herself of 
him, Queen Isabella offered him the embassy 
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to the Papal Court at Rome. But Don 
Juan, of whom it was said that he was really 
attached to the Queen with a sentimental 
affection and that he was now consumed by 
jealousy, declined the offer and simply re- 
tired to some solitude in which to nurse the 
agonies of jilted love. 

Whether the story of the burlesque enacted 
at the Escorial ever got into the newspapers 
or otherwise became known to the great 
public in Spain, | cannot say. But although 





CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 


United States Minister to England 1861-1868. 
“The dignity of his country was weil-embodied 
in his own” 


that Spanish public was not unaccustomed 
to court scandals, Isabella managed to sink 
so low in the estimation of the best part of 
the Spanish people, that when some years 
later she was swept from the throne, the 
absolute lack of respect for her no doubt 
made the work of the revolutionary move- 
ment against her very much easier than it 
otherwise would have been. While | am 
writing this, Isabella is said stiil to enjoy in 
Paris the life of a Queen in exile. Poor 
“King” Don Francisco, who in Madrid 
hung about the Court somewhat like a 
charity boarder with a title, has recently 
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NAPOLEON III. 


died death without 


void. 


Embarrassment After Bull Run 


a quiet leaving a 


It is impossible to describe the gloom cast 
upon our legation by the news of the dis- 


astrous battle of Bull Run. I could not see 
a Spaniard smile without suspecting that he 
was laughing at our rout. | noticed that my 
colleagues of the diplomatic corps, who would 
have more or less freely, and perhaps even 
sympathetically, talked with me about an 
ordinary national misfortune, refrained from 
mentioning the battle of Bull Run in my 
presence, as people will refrain from men- 
tioning a family disgrace in the presence of 
the husband or father concerned. The onlv 
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one who visited me and made inquiries about 
the event in a tone of a frank and sympathe- 
tic friend was the Prussian Minister, Count 
Galen. I could not tell him more than he 
already knew from the public prints, except 
that | was confident the American Govern- 
ment and people would rise with undaunted 
determination to the duty of the hour, and 
thus repair the disaster. 

rhe agitation for the recognition of 
Southern Confederacy proceeded rather mor 
vigorously than before; and it was not 
reasonzble to predict that such a recogni! 
would soon be followed by a concerted e! 
of foreign powers to break up our bloc! 
of the Southern ports and by other 
of interference highly dangerous to 
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Union cause. There was, indeed, no reason 
to fear that Spain would, of her own initia- 
tive, launch out in such a policy. She was 
restrained, not, perhaps, by any love for 
the United States, but by her weakness in 
point of military and naval resources and 
by the exposed situation of her colonial 
possessions in the West Indies. She had, 
at that period, more to fear from the ag- 
gressiveness and land greed of an indepen- 
dent slave-holding Confederacy, than from a 
Union in which the slave-holding element 
was held in check by more potent influences. 
lt was, therefore, the manifest interest of 
Spain to remain on good terms with the 
Union; and when the Spanish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs assured me of the friendly 
sentiments of his Government, he was, no 
t, sincere. It would have required a 
very strong impulse from France and Eng- 
land to push Spain into a change of her atti- 
tude. The important question, therefore, 
was what France and England would do. 


dou 


Hostile Influences in England and France 


\s | could gather from the newspapers, as 
well as from my correspondence, there were 
several influences pressing for action un- 
favorable to our cause: — the anti-democratic 
element, naturally sympathizing with any- 
thing that promised to demonstrate the 
failure of the great democratic experiment 
in the New World; business interests in 
France and England, depending upon the 
regular supply of raw cotton, which was 
interrupted by our blockade of the Southern 
ports; the displeasure created by our new 
tariff on imports, the so-called Morrill 
lariff, which disturbed the commerce be- 
tween European countries and the United 
States, while the Confederate Government 
was profuse in its free-trade professions ; 
and finally the wide-spread belief that the 
breaking up of the Union was an established 
and irreversible fact, and that the task the 
Government of the United States had as- 
sumed, of subjugating so large an extent of 
country, defended by a united and warlike 
population, was a hopeless undertaking, in- 
volving absolutely useless shedding of blood 
and destruction of property. It was even 
thought that it would be rendering a service 
imanity to stop such a war, which was 
denounced as almost criminal because of its 
evident futility. Views not unlike these were 
entertained and expressed even by such a 
Liberal as Gladstone 
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the Government depended in a great measure 
upon the view the Emperor Louis Napoleon 
took of his personal or dynastic advantage. 
His sympathies were instinctively with the 
Southern Confederacy. He harbored in his 
mind vague schemes of aggrandizement, the 
execution of which would have been much 
facilitated by the dismemberment of the 
United States. He would, therefore, have 
been glad to break our blockade of the South- 
ern ports and even to interfere directly in 
our struggle in favor of the Southern Con- 
federacy, could he have done so without 
running against a strong public opinion in 
his own country, and also without the risk of 
entangling himself single-handed in a con- 
flict of such magnitude that it might 
compromise the position of France among the 
powers of Europe. For this reason he was 
anxious to obtain the co6peration of Great 
Britain in the enterprise. He sought that 
coéperation with great solicitude. With 
England, therefore, the decision rested. 

In England, the Government depended 
upon public opinion in a far greater measure 
than in France. If public opinion in Eng- 
land distinctly demanded the recognition of 
the Southern Confederacy and active inter- 
ference in its behalf, those things would 
certainly come. If public opinion distinctly 
forbade them, they would certainly not 
come. > 

The question now was, What arguments 
could be brought forth in our favor to over- 
come those that were so assiduously and so 
effectively marshaled against it? The an- 
swer to that question, as | conceived it, 
was simply that we should tell the world 
the plain truth about tie real nature of our 
struggle, and upon that statement appeal to 
the moral sense and the enlightened judg- 
ment of civilized mankind. 

In this respect the attitude of our Govern- 
ment appeared unhappily ambiguous. The 
home situation was prolific of complicated 
embarrassments. Although every clear- 
minded person recognized that the war was 
bound to result ultimately in the total de- 
struction of slavery, the spirit of abundant 
caution in the Administration insisted upon 
keeping the anti-slavery tendency of the 
conflict in the background in order to spare 
the sensitiveness of the Union men in the 
border states and of the war Democrats who 
would protest against the “war for the 
Union” being turned into an “abolition 


In France, the decision as to the action of 
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WILLIAM HENRY SEWARD 


AND HIS DAUGHTER FANNY 


From a photograph made about 1861 


war.”’ But whether that caution was de- 
manded or even justified by the home situa- 
tion, certain it is that it grievously impaired 
the moral strength which our cause would 
otherwise naturally have had in the world 
abroad. Hardly anything would in this 
respect have been more important than the 
official interpretation of the national aspira- 
tions, given by our Secretary of State, who 
was charged with the duty of speaking for 
us to the outside world. 
652 


Seward’s Plan of ‘‘War Against the 
World ’’ 


In fact, the operations of Seward’s mi 
at this period may be ranked among the 
most curious puzzles of history. Having 
been regarded as one of the most radical 
anti-slavery men before Lincoln’s election, 
he became, after that event, apparently 
at least, one of the most timid. As 

pears from his private correspondence, 
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published, he regarded himself as appointed 
by Providence, as well as by the tacit consent 
of both political parties, to “compose” the 
trouble created by the secession movement. 
He seemed to believe that this composition 
could’ be effected by mutual concessions, 
by compromise with regard to slavery. 
3ut when the question, What concession 
would he offer? arose, it turned out that 
he could offer only the advice to let the 
slavery question alone, and to think and 
talk of something else. He incurred the 
displeasure of the anti-slavery men by as- 
suming the attitude of a compromiser, and 
the displeasure of the real compromisers 
by having no substantial compromise to 
offer. What he had in his mind, as subse- 
quently revealed by Nicolay and Hay’s ac- 
count of his memorandum of April 1st, was 
a plan to pull the seceders back into the 
Union,— a plan so amazing in its fatuity, 
that nobody would believe its conception 
possible, were it not on undeniable record. 

In that paper, addressed by Seward to 
President Lincoln, he proposed that the 
slavery question be put out of sight, and 
that categorical inquiries be thrust at France, 
Great Britain, Russia, and Spain, such as 
ordinarily are followed by a declaration of 
war,— his idea being that conflicts with 
foreign powers would serve to excite an 
enthusiastic national outburst of an Am- 
erica-against-the-world furor, in the South 
as well as the North, sufficiently strong to 
make the Southern people forget their quar- 
rel with the NNorth and to range them and 
the Northern brethren side by side in a 
common fight against the foreigner. And 
this at the moment when nothing would 
have delighted the Southern Secessionists 
more than to see the Union entangled in a 
conflict with a strong foreign power, which 
foreign power would then have been the 
natural ally of the Confederacy. How any 
one could hope that under such circum- 
stances an actual conflict between those 
powers and the United States, the very thing 
our Secessionists ardently desired, would 
reunite the South and the North in a com- 
mon national enthusiasm, passes under- 
standing. 

When Lincoln had buried in discreet and 
generous silence Seward’s policy of war 
against the world, Seward contented him- 
self with making foreign governments under- 
stand that they could not recognize the 
Southern Confederacy as an independent 
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nation without incurring the active resent- 
ment of the United States. He did this 
in la. guage which was always earnest and 
eloquent, and sometimes even rose to ora- 
torical fervor. This was well as far as it 
went, and no doubt had the effect of con- 
vincing the French Emperor and the leading 
statesmen of Great Britain that they could 
not defy the United States without running 
the risk of complications which might be- 
come very serious to them for the time being, 
however disastrous they would be in the end 
to us. He probably deterred the French 
Emperor from taking any offensive steps 
without the consent and coédperation of 
Great Britain. But the greatness of the 
risk, to them involved in such complications 
would depend upon the ability of the United 
States to hold the field against European 
enemies and against the Southern Confed- 
eracy at the same time, and this ability 
would in its turn depend upon the fortunes 
of war in our civil conflict. Unless we gained 
advantages in that conflict great enough 
to give us a decided superiority in our own 
country, Seward’s bold words, sometimes 
bordering upon actual menace, would lose 
their impressive force and finally sound only 
like hollow thunder. And there was the 
danger —a danger which was visibly in- 
creasing after our defeat at Bull Run and 
several other mishaps on the field of military 
operations soon following. It may have 
been ever so true that, as Seward said, the 
people of the North would not have given 
up their cause, even if foreign powers had 
intervened in favor of the Southern Con- 
federacy. But it must have been clear to 
every sober mind, that against the combin- 
ation of European powers and the South- 
ern Confederacy, the chances of the Union 
would have been desperate almost to hope- 
lessness. 


Schurz’ Impressive Warnin 
A 


Under these circumstances, | thought it 
my duty to communicate to my Govern- 
ment the result of my inquiries and my 
reflections thereon, and as the despatch | 
wrote has been noticed in historical works 
as “the first impressive warning of this 
danger,” I may be pardoned for quoting 
here the principal part of it : 

It is my conviction, and I consider it a duty to 
communicate it to you, that the sympathies of 


the liberal masses in Europe are not as-uncon- 
ditionally in our favor as might be desired, and 
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that unless the war ends soon, or something be 
done to give our cause a stronger foothold in the 
popular heart, they will, in the end, not be de- 
cided and powerful enough to control the actions 
of those governments whose good-will or neutrality 
is to us of the greatest importance. When the 
struggle about the slavery question in the United 
States assumed the form of an armed conflict, it 
was generally supposed in Europe that the de- 
struction of slavery was to be the avowed object 
of the policy of the government, and that the 
war would, in fact, be nothing less than a grand 
uprising of the popular conscience in favor of a 
great humanitarian principle. If this opinion had 
been confirmed by the evidence of facts, the 
attitude of Europe, as determined by popular 
sentiment, could not have been doubtful a single 
moment. But it was remarked, not without a 
feeling of surprise and disappointment, that the 
federal government, in its public declaration, 
cautiously avoided the mentioning of the slavery 
question as the cause and origin of the conflict; 
that its acts, at the beginning of the war, at least, 
were marked by a strikingly scrupulous respect 
for the sanctity of slave property; and that the 
ultimate extinction of an institution so hateful to 
European minds was most emphatically denied 
to be one of the objects of the war. I donot mean 
to question the wisdom of the government under 
circumstances so difficult and perplexing, but | 
am bearing witness to the effect its attitude pro- 
duced upon public opinion in Europe. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to make Europeans understand, 
not only why the free and prosperous North 
should fight morally for the privilege of being 
reassociated with the imperious and troublesome 
slave States, but also why the principle, by virtue 
of which a population, sufficiently strong for 
establishing and maintaining an independent 
national existence, possesses the right to have a 
government and institutions of its own choice, 
should not be recognized in monarchical Europe. 
I have had to discuss this point with men whose 
sympathies were most sincerely on our side, and 
all my constitutional arguments failed to convince 
them that such a right can be consistently denied, 
unless our cause was based upon principles of a 
higher nature. I know that journalists, who, in 
their papers, work for us to the best of their ability, 
are secretly troubled with serious scruples on that 
point. The agents of the South, whose footprints 
are frequently visible in the public press, are avail- 
ing themselves of this state of things with great 
adroitness. While they carefully abstain from 
alluding to the rights of slavery, they speak of 
free trade and cotton to the merchant and the 
manufacturer, and of the right of self-government 
to the liberal. They keep it well before the people 
that the same means of repression which are of 
so beneficial a memory to most European nations, 
—the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, 
arbitrary imprisonments, the confiscation of 
newspapers, the use of armed force,— are not 
found necessary to prop the federal government; 
and that the latter, in its effort to crush the in- 
dependent spirit of eight millions of people, is, 
with rapid strides, approaching the line which 
separates democratic government from the at- 
tributes of an arbitrary despotism. The incidents 
of war, so unfavorable to our arms, could not fail 





to give weight and color to these representations 
‘ And if opinions like these could gain 
ground among our natural friends, what have we 
to expect of those who secretly desire a permanent 
disruption of the Union? And what 
will the federal government have to oppose to 
this —* reasoning? A rupture of relations, 
which would undoubtedly be more disagreeable to 
us than to them? Fleets and armies, which so 
far have been hardly able to close some Southern 

rts and to protect the President from capture in 
is capital? The resentment of the American 
people, which has ceased to be formidable? There 
are, in my opinion, but two ways in which the 
overwhelming perplexities can be averted which 
a rupture with oreign powers, added to our 
troubles at home, would inevitably bring upon us. 
The one consists in great and decisive military 
success speedily accomplished; and the other in 
such measures and manifestations on the part of 
the government as will place the war against the 
rebellious slave States upon a higher moral basis, 
and therefore give us the control of public opinion 
in Europe. It is my profound convic- 
tion that as soon as the war becomes distinctly 
one for and against slavery, public opinion will be 
so strongly, so overwhelmingly in our favor, that, 
in spite of commercial interests or secret spites, 
no European government will dare to place itself, 
by declaration or act, upon the side of an 
universally condemned institution. Our enemies 
know that well, and we may learn from them. 
While their agents carefully conceal from the eyes 
of Europeans their only weak point, their attach- 
ment to slavery, ought we to aid them in hiding 
with equal care our only strong point, our op- 
——— to slavery? While they, well knowing 

ow repugnant slavery is to the European way of 
feeling, do all to make Europeans forget that they 
fight for it, ought we, who are equally well ac- 
quainted with European sentiment, to abstain 
from making Europeans remember that we fight 
against it? In not availing ourselves of our ad- 
vantages, we relieve the enemy of the odium 
attached tohiscause. It is, therefore, my opinion 
that every step done by the government toward 
the abolition of slavery is, as to our standing 'n 
Europe, equal to a victory in the field, 


The fundamental idea of my despatch was, 
not that an anti-slavery demonstration in th 
conduct of our Government would convert 
our enemies in Europe, but that it would 
start a current of public opinion in our 
favor strong enough to balk their schemes, 
especially in England. And if it did this 
in England, the matter was decided, for the 
French Emperor would not venture upon 
the risky task of actively interfering with 
our home concerns without Great Britain's 
consent and support. Subsequent events 
have proved this expectation to have been 
well founded. 

The anxiously awaited answer of Mr. 
Seward to my despatch was characteristic 
of his command of vague and sonorous 
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language when he wished to talk around 
the subject instead of directly at and 
upon it. 

He wrote that he could well conceive that 
if slavery were made the paramount issue, 
the Government would win more friends 
abroad, “in the first emergency.” But on 
the other hand it was never to be forgotten 
that foreign sympathy never created a state, 
and that love of national life must be the 
most energetic principle to preserve a nation. 
For his own part, Seward said, he thought 
that there was no nation on earth which 
would not be the worse for the dissolution 
of the American Union, and that if that 
consideration should not prove sufficient to 
prevent unjust intervention, then the inter- 
vention must come “‘as a natural incident 
in our domestic strife,” and he himself en- 
tertained, “‘no fears that we shall not be 
able to maintain ourselves against all who 
shall combine against us.” . . . 

| thought I detected in the letter a symp- 
tom of that sort of petulance which is so apt 
to warp a man’s judgment. 1! apprehended 
that if Mr. Seward had shown that letter to 
Mr. Lincoln before sending it off, Mr. Lincoln 
would not have permitted its expressions 
to pass in the form in which they stood. It 
occurred to me that Mr. Seward might even 
have failed to submit my despatch of Sep- 
tember 14th, which went so straight against 
his policy, to Mr. Lincoln at all. 1 consulted 
Mr. Perry upon that point, and he was 
troubled by the same doubt. I concluded 
that it was my duty to lay the contents of 
that despatch, with such enlargements as the 
progress of events might suggest, before Mr. 
Lincoln personally. 

| therefore addressed to him a letter in 
which | said that the main object for which 
| had been sent to Madrid, namely, to secure 
the friendliest possible relations between 
Spain and the United States, had been ac- 
complished; that, so far as I could see, no 
question was likely to arise that might make 
the uninterrupted presence of a plenipoten- 
tiary of the first rank indispensable; that 
| was troubled by grave doubts as to the 
general drift of our affairs; that to have 


these doubts solved, I urgently wished to | 


return to the United States; and that to 
this end I asked him for a leave of absence 
from my post, or if this could, for any rea- 
son, not be granted, for the acceptance of 
my resignation. 

As a matter of loyalty to my immediate 


chief, I sent this letter to Mr. Seward, with 
the request that he present it to the Presi- 
dent. 


Across the Prussian Frontier 


I could not repress a shout of joy when at 
last an answer came from the President and 
the State Department, granting my request 
for leave of absence. My preparations for 
departure were soon made. My family 
being at Hamburg, | wished to join them 
there and to take them with me on a Ham- 
burg steamer to America. To this end I 
had to cross Prussian territory. I called 
upon Count Galen, the Prussian Minister, 
to acquaint him with my desire to join my 
family at Hamburg, and to ask him whether 
he thought | could pass through Prussian 
territory without being noticed. He had 
no doubt of it, but to satisfy me he would 
inquire of his Government. The answer 
came promptly that instructions would at 
once be given to the officers concerned to 
extend to me every accommodation | might 
desire on my way. I so arranged my jour- 
ney as to cross the Prussian frontier after 
dark, to pass over the Rhine at Cologne 
during the night, and to reach Hamburg the 
next forenoon. When I touched the Prus- 
sian frontier, a customs officer above the 
lower grade presented himself tosne, ordered 
my luggage to pass unexamined, and asked 
for my wishes. My fellow travelers seemed 
surprised at the official attention I received 
and were evidently anxious to know what 
distinguished person it was they had the 
honor to travel with. 1! did not gratify their 
curiosity. Thus my reappearance in the 
Fatherland was exceedingly modest and un- 
triumphant. But I was wide awake when 
my railroad train stopped in the station at 
Cologne, and | listened to the sound, so 
familiar from my boyhood days, of the 
church clocks striking the hour, and when 
crossing the dear old Rhine, | heard the 
rushing of his waters in the darkness. 

Early in January | embarked with my 
family for America on the Hamburg steam- 
ship “ Bavaria.” 

From New York | hurried at once to 
Washington, where | first reported to Mr. 
Seward at the State Department. Owing 
to the presence of some foreign diplomats 
waiting upon the Secretary, we cut our con- 
versation short with the understanding that 
we would discuss matters more fully at a 
more convenient time. I then went to call 
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upon Mr. Lincoln at the White House. He 
received me with the old cordiality. 


Lincoln’s Views on an “‘ Abolition 
War’’ 


After the first words of welcome the con- 
versation turned upon the real reasons for 
my return to the United States. | repeated 
to Mr. Lincoln substantially the contents 
of my despatch of September 18th. I did 
not deem it proper to ask him whether 
he had ever seen that despatch, and he 
did not tell me that he had. But he 
listened to me very attentively, even eager- 
ly, as | thought, without interrupting me. 


| was still speaking when the door of the- 


room was opened, and the head of Mr. 
Seward appeared. ‘Excuse me, Seward,” 
said Mr. Lincoln, “excuse me for a mo- 
ment. I have something to talk over 
with this gentleman.”” Seward withdrew 
without saying a word. I remember the 
scene distinctly. 

After the short interruption | continued 
my talk for a while, and when | stopped, 
Mr. Lincoln sat for a minute silently musing. 
At last he said: 

“You may be right. Probably you are. 
I have been thinking so myself. I cannot 
imagine that any European power would 
dare to recognize and aid the Southern 
Confederacy if it becomes clear that the 
Confederacy stands for slavery, and the 
Union for freedom.” 

Then he explained to me that, while a 
distinct anti-slavery policy would remove 
the foreign danger and would thus work for 
the preservation of the Union ; while, indeed, 
it might in this respect be necessary for the 
preservation of the Union; and while he 
thought that it would soon appear and be 
recognized to be in every respect necessary : 
he was in doubt as to whether public opinion 
at home was sufficiently prepared for it. 
He was anxious to unite, and to keep united, 
all the forces of Northern society and of the 
Union element in the South, especially the 
border states, in the war for the Union. 
Would not the cry of “abolition war,” such 
as might be occasioned by a distinct anti- 
slavery policy, tend to disunite those forces 
and thus weaken the Union cause? This 
was the doubt that troubled him, and it 
troubled him very much. He wished me to 
look around a little, and in a few days to 
come back to him and tell him of the 
impressions | might have gathered. Then 
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he told me how he had enjoyed some of 
my despatches about Spanish conditions 
and public men, and how glad he had 
been to hear from Seward that | was get- 
ting on so nicely with the “Dons.” So we 
parted. . 

Among the members of Congress with 
whom | had an opportunity for conversing, 
I found the Republicans mostly in favor of 
the adoption by the Government of astronger 
and more openly pronounced anti-slavery 
policy. There were exceptions, however,— 
men who thought their constituents were 
not quite ready yet to make the “war for 
the Union” an “abolition war.” In some 
cases these cautious politicians, as happens 
frequently, were more timid than the state 
of public sentiment among their people 
warranted. I went to New York for the 
purpose of examining the field outside of 
the reach of the official atmosphere. The 
impression | received was that party spirit 
had not remained as silent as it was during 
the days of the great uprising before my 
departure for Spain. Some of the Demo- 
cratic leaders had resumed their old voca- 
bulary in criticizing the “abolitionists” in 
power. But many of the Democrats who 
had risen up for the defense of the Union 
in obedience to their patriotic impulse, had 
gradually freed themselves of the ties of 
their old party allegiance and heartily agreed 
that slavery, being the guilty cause of the 
whole mischief, must pay the due penalty 
and perish in the collision. This sentiment 
had become quite general outside of the 
circles of hidebound Democratic partizan- 
ship, and, among the friends whose advice | 
sought, it was agreed that the time had come 
for an open movement in outspoken advo- 
cacy of emancipation. To start this move- 
ment, we organized an “Emancipation 
Society” and arranged to hold a public 
meeting on the sixth of March, in the great 
hall of the Cooper Institute. 

I returned to Washington and at once 
called upon Mr. Lincoln to report to him 
what I had seen and heard and what our 
friends proposed to do. 

“Good!” said he. “Very good. And at 
that meeting you are going to make a 
speech ?” 

« “Yo.” 

“Well, now go home and sketch that 
speech. Do it as quickly as you can. [hen 
come and show me your arguments, and we 
will talk it over.” 
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Dramatic Climax to Cooper Union 
Meeting 


This draft of my speech, which in the 
published edition has the title, “Recon- 
ciliation by Emancipation,” | took to Mr. 
Lincoln, and he asked me to read it to him. 
When I had finished, he said: “Now you 
go and deliver that speech at your meeting 
mn the sixth of March. And maybe you will 
hear something from me on the same day.” 

Our meeting at the Cooper Institute was 
an imposing demonstration. The great hall 
was crowded to overflowing with an audience 
representative of all social classes. Every 
allusion to the abolition of slavery as a 
necessity for the preservation of the Union, 
and as a moral deliverance and a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished and sure to 
come, called forth outbursts of genuine 
enthusiasm. There was something like re- 
ligious fervor in the proceedings. While the 
speaking was going on, the arrival of a de- 
spatch from Washington was announced — 
if | remember rightly, by Horace Greeley, 
—with the ‘remark that it “would greatly 
interest this audience.” The despatch in- 
formed us that President Lincoln had on 
that day sent a special message to Congress, 
asking for the adoption of a joint resolution 
substantially to this effect: “That the United 
States ought to co6perate with anyStatewhich 
may adopt gradual abolishment of slavery, 
giving to each State pecuniary aid, to be used 
by such State in its discretion, to compensate 
for the inconveniences, public and private, 
produced by such change of system.” 

The announcement was received by the 
whole assemblage with transports of joy. 
Everybody felt that, although the resolution 
proposed was in a high degree cautious and 
conservative, yet it indicated the true re- 
lation between the Civil War and slavery. 
Here the abolishment of slavery with com- 
pensation was distinctly pointed out as a 
measure of peace and reunion. If the slave 
States rejected it, they would have to bear 
the consequences. . . . 

Congress adopted the resolution, but not 
one of the slave-holding States responded. 
Thus, their last opportunity for securing a 
gradual abolishment of slavery, with com- 
pensation to the owners, was lost. Before 
the end of April, Congress enacted a law 
prohibiting slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia. The practice of surrendering to their 
owners slaves who had come into the lines 
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of our armies,— a practice which had long 
been kept up by some military commanders, 
— ceased altogether. 


Emancipation Decree Stirs England 


The prediction that the adoption of a 
policy stamping the war for the Union dis- 
tinctly as a war against slavery, would re- 
move all danger of foreign interference in 
favor of those fighting for slavery, was 
amply fulfilled. It did, indeed, not convert 
those who for commercial or political rea- 
sons desired the disruption of the American 
Union. But it stripped their schemes and 
efforts of their chance of success, in spite of 
the repeated and discouraging reverses still 
suffered by the arms of the Union,— re- 
verses which at times made the Union cause 
look almost hopeless. In vain did a large 
part of the aristocracy and of the rich middle 
class in England continue to vent their dis- 
like and jealousy of the great American 
Republic in sneers and jibes; in vain did 
statesmen — even Mr. Gladstone — pro- 
claim their belief that the Union would never 
overcome the rebellion, and that the war was 
only useless and wanton bloodshed; in vain 
did the London Times and a host of other 
newspapers in its wake deride the logic of 
President Lincoln’s emancipation decree 
and denounce it as a devilish provocation of 
servile war. The great masses of the Eng- 
lish people, moved by their instinctive love 
of liberty, awoke to the true nature of our 
struggle, and they had spokesmen of pro- 
found moral enthusiasm. “Exeter Hall” 
thundered forth mighty appeals for the 
American North fighting against slavery. 
Scores and hundreds of public meetings 
were held all over Great Britain, giving 
emphasis to the great upheaval of conscience 
for human freedom. As if to shame Mr. 
Seward’s prophecy that emancipation would 
bring on European intervention against us, 
on account of the prolongation of the cotton 
famine, thousands of the suffering working- 
men of Lancashire met and adopted an 
address to President Lincoln, expressing 
profound sympathy with the Union cause 
and thanking the President for what he had 
done and was doing for the cause of human 
freedom. From that time on, the anti- 
slavery spirit of the British people was 
never silent, and it expressed itself on every 
occasion with such moral power as not only 
to exasperate but to overawe the most 
zealous friends of the Southern Confederacy. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
io) a: the 13th of August, a 
Pal White Man does not know 
fe 2 It was all in that land of 
Sas spruce forest and moss- 
a rivers Cask ties rush many miles an hour over 
cataract beds, and jewel-set with sapphire 
of its animate life, the patrician Cree Indian 
and the conglomerate Breed harassed for- 
and the velvet-coated bear and the caribou — 
the wood-caribou whose head is rigged like a 
shovel in front being like the bowsprit of 
a delicate yacht. 
wondrous than the quick memory of this 
little story, was the happening to the wise 

A thousand and three hundred miles to- 
ward the Arctic from Winnipeg, the Atha- 
have a little trouble over the matter. They 
bubble and boil among the boulders that 
glacier or iceberg; and the disturbance is 
called Pelican Rapid. 
which has nothing whatever to do with this 
story, except that I was there with three ad- 
the jade-green bosom of old Athabasca. 

The atmospheric illusions of a northern 
Man. It is a simple science of twenty 
years’ tuition to know, half-a-mile away, 
one’s way. 

That day of Larue’s coming, the afternoon 


= HIS is a story of how, on 
everything. 

RSS) covered muskeg, ribboned 
lakes, and lakes sometimes of emerald; and 
ever and ever the trumpet-voiced moose 
ship, all spars and yards; even his snow- 

In this wondrous land, even ten times more 
White Man. 
basca River meets the Pelican, and the two 
once were shirt studs in the bosom of some 
Here also is Lake Wapiscaw Portage, 
herents when Louis Larue came drifting down 
river are not for the mastering of a White 
whether a log or a large York boat comes 
658 
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sun smote something that rested on the 
river's breast two points up. 

“It’s a York boat,” | promptly exclaim- 
ed. “It will be the Hudson Bay outfit for 
Fort Wapiscaw.”’ 

Sutherland, who was all Indian but his 
name, answered: “By goss! dat’s funny 
York boat; she’s birch bark.” 

“Dat’s Peterborough canoe,’ 
Lemoine. 

Then the optical sleight-of-hand proceed- 
ed. It was as though | looked through a re- 
versed telescope. As the something came 
nearer, it grew smaller; until, touching the 
bank at my tent, it was a Peterborough ca- 
noe, in which sat Louis Larue, Joe Savarin, 
an Indian, and one of my men from the 
Saskatchewan. 

The tale was soon told. On the Saskatche- 
wan was dire trouble ; | was needed with ex- 
cessive promptitude. John, the man in 
charge there, had things at sixes and sevens, 
which make up the bad luck number of 
thirteen. 

My man had come across country to Lac 
la Biche; there hiring Larue to bring him 
down in the canoe. 

But also was I needed just where | was for 
a few days; so | told the canoe men to eat, 
drink, and rest. 

Now, there is nobody in the world so difli- 
cult to understand as a half-breed — not 
even a zebra is more incomprehensible. To 
be told to rest a couple of days, under full pay, 
in the usual order of things should have been 
like a gift from the gods ; but Joe Savarin’s 
square black face grew sullen with discontent. 

Louis was steersman, which is being cap- 
tain, and the converse was with him. They 
must go back at once, he said. 

I intimated that what they must do, and 
what they would do, would be affairs of 
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divers results, — they would camp there till I 
was ready to go. This ultimatum was really 
somewhat tentative, for if they had pulled 
out for Lac la Biche, I might have failed in 
detaining them. 

An Indian or a Breed is not much given to 
words, except when he is making a speech at a 
tea dance, or is very drunk ; so Louis shrug- 
ged his shoulders, in tribute to his French an- 
cestry, and in his dark face hung a heavy 
scowl that was altogether of his Indian 
extraction. 

Having practically locked them up, out of 
diplomacy I was kind to the prisoners. Fat 
pork and bannock were ever at their elbow, 
to the end that they might forget their dis- 
content. They were made to smoke and 
drink tea until their eyesight failed ; but still, 
once an hour, Larue came to me with ques- 
tions of the start. Each time he brought a 
different tale of the wherefore of their haste: 

the water was falling ; La Biche River was 
running dry — they would never get back ; 
his nets were in the water at Lac la Biche 
and would rot. Memory fails to chronicle 
the arguments he invented with recurrent 
versatility. I think Savarin helped him. 

Had he but told the true reason, it might 
have been different ; but, in equity, a Breed 
can no more understand a White Man than 
a White Man understands a Breed. 

| started with them in two days, leaving 
the man who had come from Saskatchewan. 

Once under way, they were no more de- 
sirous of speed than was |; a man who is 
needed in two places at once loves not the 
midway. 


Savarin and the Indian leapt to the col- 


‘ars of the tracking-line as greyhounds might 
have cast from the leash with eyes enamored 
of a flitting hare. 


he Athabasca was low, long points of 
tock-cobbled bottom running out far from 
shore. In the stern, Larue, paddle in hand, 
sweeping the canoe the full length of the 
tracking-line out to the proper depth, ate in- 
to our progress. It was slow going; much 
strain for the headway gained. 

| had seen canoe trackers race against each 
other, but never had I been in at such eager- 
aess. Savarin was tireless,—a wolf that 
tracked hour after hour a wounded buck. 
When he should have eaten, he lighted a 
Pipe and, holding it between his strong 
teeth, pushed on ; when he must eat, because 
even determined energy must have food, 
there was a quick frying of pork, a minute 
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for a smoke, the tea-pail emptied in great 
draughts, and then on again. 

Crouched in the canoe, I cared not; it 
was his energy, his muscles, his way of going. 
Larue sat silent and heavy-faced, his fierce 
black eyes watching every rock, every eddy, 
every treacherous pool. 

At Red Stone Rapid he passed the paddle 
to me and, leaping to the bank, put his 
broad, massive shoulder to the tracking- 
line. 

How the canoe quivered like something 
that struggled for life, as the many thousand 

tons of water clutched at its tissue sides and 
reared an angry mane at its smiting prow! 
Demons of great strength grasped my pad- 
dle, twisting until tense muscles tore apart in 
many places. 

Sometimes the mastery was with the flood, 
and the men on the bank, hanging in the 
leather collars, were pulled in their footing ; 
then the tried craft, swept back from the 
greater velocity, would ease a little, and the 
trackers would regain the inches they nad 
lost. 

Three times we battled with the narrow 
gate that was the point of struggle. The 
third time, inch by inch, we crept through 
the blue stream that was a wedge between 
the rock points. And when ye had passed, 
the thin-shelled craft floated in serene con- 
tent in a bend of quiescent water, as though 
there were nothing in all that land but 
peace. 

Somehow | had an abnegating thought of 
incompetence as Larue crept back to the ca- 
noe. Perhaps the three silent, coffee-colored 
men were accrediting the two failures to the 
inexperience of the moneas; the very term 
“moneas,” applied to the Whites, meant, 
literally, “greenhorns.” 

All day, through the vast solitude, tabu- 
lating our progress by river points, we strug- 
gled. The sun sank behind the terraced 
shale-bank of the river, fluttering ribbons of 
gold from between giant spruce and poplar 
as it fled. A chill rose up from the moun- 
tain water until I shivered; but still Sava- 
rin, head down, tireless-legged, swung on in 
the leading collar of the tracking-line. 

At last, when the night gloom hung over 
our shoulders like the black cloth of a cam- 
era, Larue cried: “Ho, boy! Chasqua! 
Campez ici!” The collar slipped from Sava- 
rin’s shoulder, and Buckshot, the Indian, 
reached the canoe to shore, hand over hand 
on the line. Larue had given his brief order 
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in three languages — English, Cree, and 
French. 

Soon we basked in a luxurious prodigality 
of blazing dry poplar. This and a blanket 
were all that distinguished us from the for- 
est animals. | slept. In three minutes, it 
may have been less, Larue touched me on the 
shoulder, saying: “Grub pile ready, sir.” 

By a necromancy of time, it was five in the 
morning. 

Savarin, insatiable of exertion, was assim- 
ilating large quantities of pork and bannock. 
He was touched with a devil of attainment : 
but for Larue and the darkness, | fancy he 
would have gone on tracking all the previous 
night. 

Again we took up the warfare with old 
Athabasca. The victory of the previous day 
had been thirty-five miles; now again the 
fight was on. 

How deceptive the slope of graveled 
points! Time and again | marveled at the 
useless wide detour of Larue’s sweep, but 
always to be rebroken of my vain conceit. 
Sometimes from the canoe | saw the narrow 
margin of an inch between us and the rock ; 
sometimes we touched the underlying bar ; 
but always onward. 

The second day was a replica of the first. 
But we camped in an earthy night-dream of 
the Happy Hunting Ground. Under three 
giant spruces, whose dropping needles had 
cushioned the earth till it was a gentle bed of 
silk-like wire, we spread our blankets. Then 
we ate. It was not an evening meal, it was 
simply a matter of needed food. And after, 
almost in silence, there was a pipe. 

I watched Savarin curiously as | smoked. 
Apart from the camp-fire he crouched, like a 
large wolf, looking into the southern sky. 
Along his gaze, high hung, was a bright 
star. 

Questioning Larue with my eyes, | nodded 
toward the man of silent meditation. 

Louis swept at the star beacon with his full 
hand and whispered: “Lac la Biche.” | 
understood — indeed, | had surmised it. 
Just beneath the twinkling mark lay the 
home of Savarin; and in his face was the 
dull hunger of unconquerable longing. What 
was it? Which one of the many tales had a 
birthright of truth? In my own mind had 
been evolved a solution born of knowledge 
of these forest dwellers. In all the world 
there is not their equal for gambling. Prob- 
ably some other, favored of the chance-god, 
had stripped Savarin at the guessing game ; 
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now, with the trip-wage, he would retriey: 
his lost fortune. It must be that. 

The pipe emptied, drugged by the balsam 
breath of the guardian spruce, | attained to 
Nirvana. It was a night of oblivion, a brief, 
sweet resting in the toilless Paradise of the 
Buddhists. 

There was a faint gray light when Larue’s 
voice, soft in its Cree schooling, summoned 
me back from Nirvana. 

From the river a chill mist-cloud crept up 
the bank, rendering the hot tea a vintage of 
delight. 

“Marse!”” and forward to the making of 
La Biche River that day. 

At the first spell, | spoke of two conditions 
which should be reversed. Savarin was most 
undoubtedly close to shatterment — the 
pace was a killer of high degree; while |, 
pinned between the thwarts of the cedar 
craft, was like unto a bird-cage in a coat 
pocket. To say that | was cramped was 
like speaking of a luxurious relaxation of 
muscle. | had lockjaw — paralysis; even 
my eyes were weary, gazing over the sun- 
mirrored water. 

So I begged Larue to entice Savarin into 
the canoe; | would play train-dog on the 
tracking-line. 

He was horrified. An Ogama, also a 
government official, could not track with a 
Nichie ; besides, they were in a hurry. 

His look — and a Breed has a supercilious 
stare down to a fine art — plainly intimated 
that it was no time for amateurish experi- 
ments. 

Perhaps I was unwise in referring to Sa- 
varin’s palpable condition ; it may be that, 
out of revenge, he said something to Buck- 
shot. 

At any rate, | achieved to the collar, with 
the Indian in lead on the line. 

Gaily enough we essayed the upward wa) 
of the seven-mile current — perhaps in the 
rapids it ran a hundred ; | think it did. 

Buckshot had a new motive in life. Next 
to unlimited firewater, there is nothing so 
great in delight to an Indian as the “doing 
up” of a paleface. 

Buckshot had the stride of a giraffe. He 
seemed to rest in the collar; when it was 
smooth going, | verily believe he slept as we 
traveled. But the two days’ strain of Sava- 
rin’s fierce striving handicapped him almost 
back to my class. 

After a time we came to a long reach of red 
willows. Perhaps there was a tracking path 
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this on the eyebrows of the river 
| even think that at times my feet 
ke it; but for the most part I was 


ed over the shrubbery like a trailed coat 
by the taut line that came to me from the 
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the gable of his shoulders thrown for- 


and long arms pendulous in their 
he strode. When the willows were 
k for traverse, he walked in the 
So did 1. I would have given dollars 
lead, but pride of race forbade me 
trance. 


Savarin had relapsed into somewhat of 
content. We were still making good time, 
which was everything. 

Once, as we circled a quick sweep of bank 
wherein there was quiet water, the line was 
slack to our going; it sizz-zipped through 
the waters as though we pulled a net of 
many fishes. Buckshot, perhaps, had an 
eye in the back of his head; certainly he 
did not turn his face half an inch to ac- 
complish the vile trick which he put upon 
me. 

Softly going till a strain reached into his 
leather collar, he suddenly raced forward, 
and the tracking-line, snapping taut to the 
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in three languages — English, Cree, and 
French. 

Soon we basked in a luxurious prodigality 
of blazing dry poplar. This and a blanket 
were all that distinguished us from the for- 
est animals. I slept. In three minutes, it 
may have been less, Larue touched me on the 
shoulder, saying: “Grub pile ready, sir.”” 

By a necromancy of time, it was five in the 
morning. 

Savarin, insatiable of exertion, was assim- 
ilating large quantities of pork and bannock. 
He was touched with a devil of attainment : 
but for Larue and the darkness, | fancy he 
would have gone on tracking all the previous 
night. 

Again we took up the warfare with old 
Athabasca. The victory of the previous day 
had been thirty-five miles; now again the 
fight was on. 

How deceptive the slope of graveled 
points! Time and again | marveled at the 
useless wide detour of Larue’s sweep, but 
always to be rebroken of my vain conceit. 
Sometimes from the canoe | saw the narrow 
margin of an inch between us and the rock ; 
sometimes we touched the underlying bar ; 
but always onward. 

The second day was a replica of the first. 
But we camped in an earthy night-dream of 
the Happy Hunting Ground. Under three 
giant spruces, whose dropping needles had 
cushioned the earth till it was a gentle bed of 
silk-like wire, we spread our blankets. Then 
we ate. It was not an evening meal, it was 
simply a matter of needed food. And after, 
almost in silence, there was a pipe. 

I watched Savarin curiously as | smoked. 
Apart from the camp-fire he crouched, like a 
large wolf, looking into the southern sky. 
Along his gaze, high hung, was a bright 
star. 

Questioning Larue with my eyes, I nodded 
toward the man of silent meditation. 

Louis swept at the star beacon with his full 
hand and whispered: “Lac la Biche.” I 
understood — indeed, I had surmised it. 
Just beneath the twinkling mark lay the 
home of Savarin; and in his face was the 
dull hunger of unconquerable longing. What 
was it? Which one of the many tales had a 
birthright of truth? In my own mind had 
been evolved a solution born of knowledge 
of these forest dwellers. In all the world 
there is not their equal for gambling. Prob- 
ably some other, favored of the chance-god, 
had stripped Savarin at the guessing game ; 


now, with the trip-wage, he would retriey: 
his lost fortune. It must be that. 

The pipe emptied, drugged by the balsam 
breath of the guardian spruce, I| attained to 
Nirvana. It was a night of oblivion, a brief, 
sweet resting in the toilless Paradise of the 
Buddhists. 

There was a faint gray light when Larue’s 
voice, soft in its Cree schooling, summoned 
me back from Nirvana. 

From the river a chill mist-cloud crept up 
the bank, rendering the hot tea a vintage of 
delight. 

“Marse !”” and forward to the making of 
La Biche River that day. 

At the first spell, | spoke of two conditions 
which should be reversed. Savarin was most 
undoubtedly close to shatterment — the 
pace was a killer of high degree; while |, 
pinned between the thwarts of the cedar 
craft, was like unto a bird-cage in a coat 
pocket. To say that | was cramped was 
like speaking of a luxurious relaxation of 
muscle. | had lockjaw — paralysis; even 
my eyes were weary, gazing over the sun- 
mirrored water. 

So I begged Larue to entice Savarin into 
the canoe; | would play train-dog on the 
tracking-line. 

He was horrified. An Ogama, also a 
government official, could not track with a 
Nichie ; besides, they were in a hurry. 

His look — and a Breed has a supercilious 
stare down to a fine art — plainly intimated 
that it was no time for amateurish experi- 
ments. 

Perhaps | was unwise in referring to Sa- 
varin’s palpable condition ; it may be that, 
out of revenge, he said something to Buck- 
shot. 

At any rate, | achieved to the collar, with 
the Indian in lead on the line. 

Gaily enough we essayed the upward way 
of the seven-mile current — perhaps in the 
rapids it ran a hundred ; | think it did. 

Buckshot had a new motive in life. Next 
to unlimited firewater, there is nothing so 
great in delight to an Indian as the “doing 
up” of a paleface. 

Buckshot had the stride of a giraffe. He 
seemed to rest in the collar; when it was 
smooth goiig, I verily believe he slept as we 
traveled. But the two days’ strain of Sava- 
rin’s fierce striving handicapped him almost 
back to my class. 

After a time we came to a long reach of red 
willows. Perhaps there was a tracking path 
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“It was not an evening meal, it was simply a matter of needed food” 


zh this on the eyebrows of the river 

| even think that at times my feet 

ike it; but for the most part | was 

skid d over the shrubbery like a trailed coat 

by the taut line that came to me from the 
Indian’s shoulders. 

If Buckshot knew that he was toting any- 
thing but the canoe, he gave no sign; head 
down, the gable of his shoulders thrown for- 
ward, and long arms pendulous in their 
wing, he strode. When the willows were 
too thick for traverse, he walked in the 

So did |. I would have given dollars 
ie lead, but pride of race forbade me 
strance. 


Savarin had relapsed into somewhat of 


content. We were still making good time, 
which was everything. 

O1.ce, as we circled a quick sweep of bank 
wherein there was quiet water, the line was 
slack to our going; it sizz-zipped through 
the waters as though we pulled a net of 
many fishes. Buckshot, perhaps, had an 
eye in the back of his head; certainly he 
did not turn his face half an inch to ac- 
complish the vile trick which he put upon 
me. 

Softly going till a strain reached into his 
leather collar, he suddenly raced forward, 
and the tracking-line, snapping taut to the 
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canoe like a fiddle-string, yanked me from 
the river bank as though I| had been a trout 
on a fish-hook. But Buckshot’s onward 
course dragged me from the water as easily 
as it had pulled me in; and as we were in a 
great hurry, I said nothing about this little 
side issue. 

rhe Indian did not even smile, which was 
aggravating ; his heavy face suffered a tran- 
sient expression of hurt surprise to pass over 
it, as though he disapproved of my delaying 
the progress. 

At four o'clock we were opposite La Biche 
River. We had made ninety miles in three 
days against the impetuous river. 

Crossing over, the gods of fate threw the 
dice once in my favor. A twist in the wind 
clutched Buckshot’s hat and, flaunting it for 
a hundred yards, threw it to the swift waters 
of the Athabasca. I laughed; even Sava- 
rin, | fancy, smiled; for Buckshot gave a 
wolflike howl of dismay. However, we were 
in a hurry, and the hat could keep right on to 
Grand Rapids for all we cared. 

At the mouth of La Biche, Larue’s son was 
waiting with a wagon. Larue pére had ar- 
ranged this transport when leaving home, 
owing to the low water in La Biche River. 
He had said nothing of it to me; an Indian 
loves the extra card up his sleeve. The boy 
was barren of food. He had expected his 
father back two days before and, in the wait- 
ing, having nothing else to do, had eaten 
everything. There was a family of Indians 
camped there; of course, they had helped 
him. A marked peculiarity of a small In- 
dian party is, that they never have anything 
to eat in the tepee. 

Also, our commissariat was depleted. 
Larue had provisioned us to the making of 
La Biche River, expecting supplies there. 

However, the main thing was to press for- 
ward, because ci the fifty-seven reasons 
Larue had given me at Pelican. So the ca- 
noe was loaded upside down on the wagon, 
and, marshaled like a body-guard to it, we 
started. 

| have noticed this in the Northland, that 
it always rains when one has nothing to eat ; 
the hungrier one is, the harder it rains. Of 
course, in winter this is changed to snow. 

Larue’s son wasn’t hungry at all, there- 
fore he was voluble. Perhaps he thought | 
needed cheering up. At any rate, he turned 
the driving reins over to his father and strode 
at my side. 

If a Breed discourses of civilization, his tale 
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is garnished with graphic recitals of wild 
drinking bouts; ofjfights with the tow 
dwellers ; of feminine conquests ; that’s t! 

limit. Young Larue had wandered far jy 
these many fields of adventure, and nothing 
on earth except a shot-gun would hay 
checked his narrative. 

We traveled fair into the black wall of th 
night. At times it seemed as though we 
swam through the atmosphere, it rained so. 
But traveling with a canoe diagonally acros 
a wagon, through a spruce forest, in thi 
night, has its eventual limitation ; otherwis« 
| fancy we should have kept right on until 
Lac la Biche, fifty miles away, was reached. 

We lay down under the rain and let it 
rain. What mattered it? it couldn’t wet 
us; we were living rivers — little lakes on 
foot. In candor | may admit that | did 
crawl under the wagon with its canoe roof. 

Toward morning the rain ceased, but it 
was only a trick of the elements ; they knew 
what they were about. As we proceeded, 
the trees, the bushes, the grass, were water- 
ing cans ; at each tap of the wagon wheel, at 
each brush of the canoe, at every breath of 
wind, the water splashed on us joyously, 
eagerly. 

The onward progress would have proved 
monoionous had it not been for a smiling bit 
of muskeg we essayed. It lay so smooth and 
fair, that | believe Larue, with all his forest 
knowledge, went at it too eagerly — it was 
something to be clear of the forever-and- 
ever trees. At any rate, half way across, 
the wagon commenced to disappear; the 
horses were swimming in black mud. The 
extrication, in brief, was a matter of strategy. 
The ever-present rope and chain were in the 
wagon — Larue fils had not been able to eat 
them. The vehicle salvaged from the Slough 
of Despond, we took up our pilgrimage. 

Toward evening we swung out to an open 
prairie —an outspread Gobelin tapestry of 
illimitability, flower-spangled till it was a 
field of cloth of gold. 

As I rode beside Larue the driver, a strange 
figure came undulatingly across the scarlet 
vista. Like a Castilian don he was, sitting 
his high-spirited horSe like a statue. 

“It’s Ladouceur, the free-trader,’”’ volun- 
teered Larue. 

The horseman reined in his steed beside 
our wagon; through his stirrups peeped 
moccasins of exquisite workmanship. 

That night we camped with him. His 
héspitality was large ; and his little French 
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wife, Marie, had the glory of cleanliness in 
her soul. The genial grace of her sweet 
smile claimed us as brothers. 

When we left in the morning, | had ac- 
quired the moccasins. 

It was sixteen miles to Lac la Biche. A 
mile short of the Post, Savarin, who had 
been riding, for the road was good now, 
dropped to earth and, jumping a fence, start- 
ed at a lope across the fields. 

Larue, nodding his head sideways, volun- 
teered an explanation: “ Joe, he’s live for 
dat house. S’pose me he’s for big hurry see 


hees leetle boy, he’s plenty silk.” 


We were rising a hill. At the top, looking 
down over a prairie valley, | saw an emerald- 
bordered jewel of blue, — Lac la Biche. 

Nestling on its southern side, the Hud- 
son Bay Fort gleamed white in the strong 
sunlight like a thing of marble. 

To the right, high on the hill, was a huge 
Catholic mission. 
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Suddenly a wail, like the night cry of a 
she-wolf, came up the winding trail. Next, 
we could see a straggling line of Breeds and 
Indians toiling with bowed heads up the 
hill. 

“ What is it?” 
them. 

“Dat’s Joe Savarin’s old wife,’”’ he an- 
swered. ‘Hees little boy he’s die for sure 
two days. Dese fell’s dey’s bury him. By 
Goss! I’se sorry for poor Joe. He’s fond 
for dat leetle boy. By Goss! I’se sorry.” 

He turned his massive head away from 
me toward the horses. It dropped. And 
we went down the hill to the little 
white fort that rested beside the sapphire 
lake. 

That was why Savarin had thrust so eager- 
ly at the river trail; while I, not under- 
standing, had judged him as white men are 
prone to judge the Indian. 

For always will the memory of the haste of 
Savarin linger as a rebuke. 


I asked Larue, as we met 
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New York, May 15TH 


the worst day 
| have had. The mor- 
ning was very warm. | 
hated to go to work. | 
loathed it. The  head- 
waitress hardly motioned 
Q with her eyebrows when | 
asked her if | should wash the same tables 
as | had on Saturday. It was an hour after 
| had finished the cleaning before people 
began to come in. I thought that hour 
would never pass. [| am always kept at the 
back of the room, because | am inexperienced. 
It was hot and noisy back there, because of 
the heaters which keep the food warm, and 
the machines which turn the electric fans. 
| stood leaning against the wall, watching 
the clock. The time we spend cleaning 
always goes quickly, but it seems as if the 
time we stand about waiting for customers 
would never pass. It would not be so bad if 
we could sit down, but we are not allowed to 
il during hours. It seems to me, now, 
that | took thousands of orders to-dav. 
| grew so very tired with the artificial 
light and noise and heat, that | wondered 
several times if I should get through the 
day. It was like a benediction when the 
head-waitress said, “Go to the front, 
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It was a dayof various mishaps. Once, | 
dropped a ham sandwich on the floor, right 
before the head-waitress. 1 looked up at 
her questioningly, because | had never seen 
an incident of this kind, and I was not per- 
lectly certain of the accepted policy in such 
a case. “Change it,” she said quickly. 

knew | would not change it, and I knew 
it she knew | would not. But I took it 


x 


all up, went to the counter, ana saia to the 
man there, “Change it.” He looked at me 
and then at the sandwich and back again at 
me. Then he rearranged the same ham on 
the same bread, and | sallied forth a second 
time to present the reconstructed sandwich 
to my customer. It was interesting to 
observe her eating it with relish. Another 
time, as | was flying about, | backed into 
Number 27 and knocked two of her fried 
oysters on the floor. “ Damn you!” 
said. I knew she only meant, “Oh, dear.” 
Somehow, | did not feel in the least 
deprecatory. | picked them wp, for her 
arms were full. Later, when we were stand- 
ing at the counter together, she said, “I 
hope you don’t mind what I said to you. 
| didn’t mean it.”’ 

Human nature, as considered in custom- 
ers, seems to present considerable variety. 
| spilled a little coffee on the floor, near 
a lady in a gray summer silk and a hat 
with pink roses. Only two drops spattered 
on her dress, but she was very cross. If we 
had met at an afternoon tea, | know she 
would have smiled and said, “Why, that’s 
of no consequence.’’ She was of the kind that 
has adaptable manners. This was the first 
time a customer had been cross about any 
mishap. | observe that most of the people 
who come in here are of the class which 
earns its own living, and that almost without 
exception they are kind and help me out 
when they can. A little after the escapade 
with the summer-silk lady, I spilled some 
milk on the dress of a sweet young girl. It 
was a very pretty dress and probably her 
best. It looked like “‘my spring suit.” 
But she only said, “Accidents will happen. 
Every one makes mistakes.” And _ before 
she left, she called to me and said that the 
stains had disappeared 
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It is strange how much a part of the life of 
a restaurant one soon comes to feel. | have 
gone so fast from one duty to another that 
| never have time to consider the life as a 
whole. To-day, as | walked home, hot and 
utterly weary in flesh and spirit, | wondered 
suddenly why I was doing such work at all. 
In sheer fatigue of body, my mind had fallen 
back on the fact that this exhaustion was un- 
necessary. | was so far away from theproblem 
that had brought me that | remembered it 
with a start. 

When we were all assembled at half past 
ten, and the roll had been called, the order 
was given that when a customer ordered oat- 
meal with cream, we were hereafter to serve 
half cream and half milk, instead of pure 
cream, as we had hitherto done. | asked a girl 
why, and she said, ‘‘ Well, | suppose it don’t 
pay.” Only with strawberries is pure cream 
to be served. It must be put in a small, 
round pitcher without a handle. The small, 
round pitchers with handles are for half and 
half, and the small, straight pitchers are for 
milk. We must be very careful to serve in 
the right pitchers, or we are fined. 

The hardest thing I have had to learn is 
to remember my orders correctly. | do not 
think a stupid girl could be a waitress. There 
are a great many things to think of, and 
they are as disconnected as a shopping list, 
and I never can remember shopping lists. 
My first customer this morning ordered a 
side of beans with a separate order of white 
bread. The man at the counter scolded me 
because | did not know whether she had 
ordered Boston or New York beans. Then, 
when | went back to my customer, she 
counted the pieces of bread on the plate 
and said, ‘Don’t | get four pieces with an 
order?” | seized the arm of the first girl who 
went by and found that the woman was right. 
No bread is served with a side of beans ; two 
pieces are served with any ten-cent order; 
three pieces with any fifteen-cent order or 
more. When the bread is a separate order, 
it costs five cents and means four pieces. 
You must always ask, | am told, whether 
the customer wants a plate or bowl of soup, 
and what kind of bread — white, rye, or 
graham. 

Once, when I was ordering stew, the girl 
beside me whispered, “Don’t order it that 
way. Say ‘stew in the bowl,’ and for wheat 
cakes say ‘brown the wheats.’’’ Another 
time, when | hac! an order for broiled blue- 
fish, the man behind the counter said crossly, 
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“Order it right. Say, ‘Fish off the iroy 
When | asked for two fried eggs, he scowl 
“That ain't the way to order. Say, ‘}; 
two, 7.’"’ Seven is the number of the gir! 
under whom | am working. A_ waitr 
always gives her number for a kitchen orde: 
Three new girls came in to-day. Two of 
them have worked before in offices. They 
looked strange and conscious,— just as | 
have felt. 1 heard the other girls speak 


them, but not unkindly. | am anxious to 


see how quickly they will learn. They 
seemed tired out before the end of the day 


Several times | saw them sitting down in 
chairs beside their tables. I have never 


dared to do this, it is against the rules, but | 


lean against the wall or on the window ledge 
every time I can. Sometimes | sit on the 


edge of the table. 


| am growing to feel much more at home 


with the girls, since | have learned to do my 
share of the work. One novel sensation | 
have had here is a sense of inefficiency very 
real and purifying. | don’t remember that 
| have ever before been with people who did 
so well something that | did very badly. 
It is not pleasant to feel inferior, yet | cannot 
but look up to girls who do their work so 
thoroughly and well. After all, it seems a 
just standard, the efficiency with which one 
does his work in a community. The girls 
are apparently conscious of this self-distrust 
They are all very kind to me; they call me 
‘girlie,’ and the men call me “‘sis.”’ This 
morning Number 7, under whom I have 
been working, told me to go to the head- 
waitress and say, “I would like to station 
myself to-morrow.” Another girl said, 
“Haven't you got a station yet? Ask for 
one. Tell the head-waitress you think 
you're competent.” 

I lost my pocket-book to-day. I dis- 
covered the loss while we were eating our 
dinner. The girls were very sympathetic 
and asked how much there was in it. They 
said, ‘‘You’ll never get it back.” But | 
heard later that it had been found and taken 
to the office up-stairs. There was in it a 
letter from my lawyer in regard to some 
changes in my will. The cashier at the desk 
gave it to me and said nothing, but | knew 
she had been through it. 

There was such a nice conductor on 
car as | came home. | sat on the back seat, 
and whenever he came back to the platform, 
he talked to me. | notice that conductors 
and policemen are much kinder and more 
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considerate of my comfort since | am a 
working-woman. They all treat me so much 
better than they ever treated my best Paris 
| did not know the working classes 
were so united. There is more affection 
and loyalty toward one another than among 
other people. Perhaps this is because the 
working people feel that there is a class 
struggle, and the leisure class does not know 
ityet. This class loyalty helps one to under- 
stand their hatred of a traitor 


gowns. 


a scab. 
New York, May 17TH 


After | had washed my tables this mor- 
ning, the head-waitress told me to go down 
and help in the annex. | like the annex. 
It is cool and airy. The head-waitress in 
the annex said, ‘““Get a rag good and wet 
and wash the chairs. Begin in that corner.”’ 
| washed thirty-six chairs down-stairs, and, 
with the forty | had washed up-stairs, I had 
just seventy-six chairs to my credit to-day. 
| have always hitherto accepted a chair as 
something to sit on, but for the rest of my life 
I shall look upon it as something to wash 
When I went up-stairs again, | asked the 
head-waitress if | could have a station. She 
looked at me steadily, and I looked back at 
her steadily. | said, “ Perhaps there are a 
few things | don’t know yet, but | think | 
can run a station.” “Well, the manager 
won't take any one else on to-day, but you 
can have it to-morrow.”’ Half an hour later, 
while | was waiting on some customers, she 
came up behind me and said, “When you 
finish those orders, come to me.” | was so 
afraid | was going to be discharged! But 
she called Number 40, gave me 4o’s belt, 
and told me how to put iton. Number 40 was 
sent down-stairs. It is a promotion to go 
down-stairs, because there are more men 
there. That was one of the proudest mo- 
ments of my life. At last | am experienced. 
[he girls who noticed the belt said, in a 
congratulatory manner, “Oh, you're getting 
paid now.” | wonder if | am really be- 
ginning to draw on that magnificent salary 
of sixty-seven cents a day ? My first custom- 
er was a little forlorn woman with a narrow 
back and a waist that was too tight. She 
ordered two eggs, hot. “Very hot,” she 
said, “be sure and get them hot.” Then 
she added wistfully, “I have rheumatism 
So bad. See, | can hardly move my left 
hand. If it was my right, | couldn’t work.” 
She was so grateful to be able to work. | 
wondered whether it were my duty as a 
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waitress to clear the dishes somewhere else 
or to listen to this little customer. She 
seemed so to long to pour out her soul to 
some one, that | turned my back on the head- 
waitress and the whole room and said how 
sorry | was. Then Number 7 called me to 
wait on two customers who had just come in. 
When I went back to my little beneficiary 
again, she said, ‘““A cup of cocoa, please, 
very hot. I am a crank on having things 
hot. But don’t get it until you are ready. 
lake your time.”” A number of other cus- 
tomers came in just then, and | had to rush 
for the cocoa and leave her. 

One of the funny things in the restaurant 
is the way we all read the papers over the 
customers’ shoulders. To-day, when | was 
tiptoeing around, reading about a sensa- 
tional murder trial in which we were all 
interested, a waiter, who was doing the same 
thing, said in my ear, “Say, sis, d’you see 
that Smith’s wife’s married already again ? 
They're a bad lot, those Smiths.”” And 


this afternoon one of the gtvis rushed back 
excitedly to a row of us who were standing 
by the counter, and said, “‘ Nan’s free! Nan’s 
She went by here in a automobile !”’ 
cried another, “I 


free ! 
“TI saw a automobile,” 
wonder if it was her!” 

As | went out on thestreet, | saw Number 
12 and another girl ahead of me. | hurried 
to catch up with them, because | had been 
trying several times to get a chance to talk 
with Number 12. She has the most intelli- 
gence and spirit of any of the girls here, and 
| wanted to see what she would say about some 
of the things I have been thinking about. 

“Did you see in the Sunday paper that a 
manager said that any bright girl could 
make two dollars a day on tips?”’ I asked, 
after a few casual remarks. 

“Yes, | sawit. There's some that does, 
and they always get in the Sunday paper. 
Maggie, here, was just saying that she made a 
nickel to-day, and last week she made thirty- 
five cents, and she’s been working in this 
place for over a year.”’ 

“You think that unions 
things, don’t you?”’ I asked. 

“They're the only things that ever have,”’ 
she said. “It’s only by standing together 
that we working people have ever raised our 
wages and shortened our hours and bettered 
ourselves otherwise.” 

“But you don’t believe in forcing people 
to join a union, do you’”’ | asked, with the 
feeling of one who has proposed a clincher. 


would better 
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“Well, seeing that it’s the unions that has 
raised the conditions to what they are, | 
don’t see as any one ought to take advantage 
of those conditions without contributing to 
them. We've given our money, and we've 
gone cold and hungry for them. Why should 
a man who's never done anything for us get 
the good of our sacrifices ?”’ 

“But, of course, you don’t believe in 
violence, do your” | asked feebly. 

Her answer came with quick vehemence. 
“| understand it,” she said. “You read 
as how congressmen use their fists, and 
Southern gentlemen their shot-guns; and | 
can understand much better how a working- 
man can throw a brick at a scab in astrike, be- 
cause he’s fighting for his life and his family 
and the future of the working class, and it’s 
the scab that keeps him from winning.” 

We had reached the corner, but | said I 
should like to ask one more question if 
she didn’t mind. Maggie answered for her 
with an Irish grin. ‘‘Shure, there's nothing 
Katie loikes better thin to talk about unions 
whin that Irish blood of hers is up.”’ 

“Well, then,” I asked, ““why don’t the 
waitresses have a union, if unions are so 
desirable ?”’ 

“They have,” said Katie, with her blue eyes 
measuring me, ‘but | suppose you've never 
heard of it. It’s been a peaceable union. 
It’s only them that causes trouble that gets 
in the papers. Then people read the articles 
and say what terrible things them labor 
unions are. But you never hear them say 
that insurance companies are terrible, just 
because a few of them are run by grafters. 
Well, so long,” and she and Maggie left me 
abruptly and turned the corner of Broadway. 

| wish I could write things down just as 
she says them. She has an air of conviction 
that makes you sure at the time that she is 
right. 1 always think of her as a kind of 
Joan of Arc, leading on the army of workers 
to battle. She is such a strange mixture, 
with her fine, tender mouth, that clear Irish 
skin, the deep blue eyes that sometimes 
flash and sometimes melt, and the soft 
bronze hair that flies in little rings all about 
her head,— such a strange mixture of the 
sweet, blooming woman and of the enthu- 
siast for an abstract ideal which turns flesh 
and blood into steel. 


New York, May 18TH 


After roll-call this morning, as | was get- 
ting a bowl of water to wash the tables, the 
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head-waitress called me aside and said: “' | 
manager says he don’t think you'll do for a 
waitress, so | thought | better tell you, 
dear.” 

“Why does he think I won’t do?” | asked 

“| don’t know,” and she looked puzzled 
“He didn’t give any reason; but why don’t 
you go to Childs’, around the corner?” 

Now the standard of work at Childs’ is 
higher, so | pondered deeply, and then | re- 
membered my lost pocket-book. 

“Well, it can’t be helped, but I’m sorry,” | 
said ; “‘good-by.”’ : 

Up in the dressing-room two belated girls 
were getting into their clothes. 

“Going to leave?” they asked. 

“Yes, they won't take me on.” 

“Why don’t you wait a day or two, girlie, 
and you'll get a station sure. You're doing 
fine. Why, one of the girls was saying only 
yesterday how quick you learned.”’ 

“They don’t pay the girls here until they 
have to,”’ said the other one, “but you'll get 
paid sure in a day or two. You'd better 
wait.” 

“|’m pretty sure they aren't going to take 
me on,” ! said. ‘‘I’d better try some other 
place.” 

They looked dubious. It was plain that 
they thought my judgment bad. 

I went down, and out into the street. 
What a sense of freedom to be in the fresh 
air and able to do as I pleased again! What 
a glorious morning! What air! What 
sunlight! What exhilaration in the spac- 
ious swarming streets! Above all, what 
intoxication in the liberty of commanding 
your own time. As I ate my luncheon, | 
watched the waiter with interest. I believe 
I could have done as well myself. Still he 
had an air, with his napkin over his arm, 
that gave me a pang of professional jealousy. 
I wish that we could have carried napkins 
over our arms, too. Ours were pinned to 
our aprons. 


IV 


New York, JUNE 8TH 


I worked in a bakery this week. It was 
a large, high-ceiled place, with flowery red 
paper and mirrors ranging along the walls. 
In spite of its cheerful decorations, the room 
was neither pleasant nor attractive. 

When I was ready the first morning, | 
went to the head-waiter and found him dis- 
tributing cash-books and pencils. I dont 
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like pencils. They are not half so much fun 
as punching checks. The books are kept in 
the bibs of the girls’ aprons, and the pencils 
back of the ear. The latter practice gave me 

) ill-balanced feeling, as if | knew more on 
one side of my head than on the other. 

\ pretty, plump girl with dull brown hair 
motioned me to sit down at a table beside 
her and pick strawberries. 

“Put the spoiled ones over there for pies,” 
she said, suiting actions to words. 

We talked while picking, and, of course, 
began on the all-important question of 
wages. 

“The half-time girls, from ten to three, get 
three dollars and fifty cents a week,” she 
said, in answer to my question. “The 
three-quarter time — six to three— get five 
dollars ; and the full time— six in the mor- 
ning till seven-thirty at night — get six dollars. 
Full times don’t get any tips, because they’re 
behind the counter.” 

It fell upon my mind like a blow. Fora 
moment | did not hear what she was saying. 
fo stand behind a counter from six in the 
morning until seven-thirty at night, thirteen 
and a half hours, almost three times as long 
as | had been working, for one dollar a day ! 


“You don’t get much on the side here,” | 
heard her say next, “till the customers 


know you by name. _ | made almost two dol- 
lars last week, but then I’ve been here three 
years. That little one,’”” and she nodded 
toward a little blonde, “‘has got a good 
station, and she makes lots of money, some- 
times a dollar a day; but it ain’t fair to base 
wages on tips, ‘cause some girls don’t get 
any. Ihat’s the boss at the first table. He’s 
somean. That’s ‘Missus’ atthedesk. The 
head-waiter’s nice. His name’s Harry.” 

| looked across at the boss, a tall man in a 
long linen duster, bowing amiably to a non- 
chalant customer. He looked very far from 
mean. | saw later that his manners were a 
business asset, like our uniforms. He put 
them on for business hours, as we put on our 
aprons, and when the customers left, he laid 
them aside. 

“Missus,” his wife, was a placid German 
woman, who sat behind the desk. All week 
| never saw her doing anything else. She is 
one of those women who are born to sit, just 
simply sit behind a desk and hold some- 


lhe other individual of consular rank was 
Harry, the head-waiter, a man of one char- 
acteristic — a harassed air. 
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When we had finished the strawberries, | 
put them in the saucers and took them to the 
front window, where a waiter spread them 
out alluringly. We filled half a dozen tarts, 
and those, also, | took forward. The other 
girls were cutting strawberry shortcake and 
putting it on plates. Various kinds of pies 
and tarts — huckleberry, apple, and cherry 
— were being cut and carried to the racks 
and shelves from which they were to be 
served. | found, not without a flush of 
pride, that I could carry seven plates of pie 
on my left arm. 

During one of my trips to the counter, 
Harry gathered in two new waiters, and, 
adding me to the party, took us on an 
expedition to the different counters. He 
spoke very rapidly: 

“Penny apiece, five cents apiece, two 
cents each, two for five,” he would say. wav- 
ing his hand; “three cents each, two for 
six; strawberry shortcake, ten cents. Pour 
cream over and put a plate under it. Serve 
with aspoon. Huckleberry-pie with cheese, 
ten cents. Huckleberry tart, five,’ he 
rattled on, as we moved from counter to 
counter. 

| looked at the waiters. They looked 
serious and comprehending, so | looked ser- 
ious and comprehending, but | neverfelt more 
bewildered and more irresponsible in my 
life. My head wasina whirl. When we had 
finished this little comedy, Harry escorted 
me to the back of the room and presented 
me with two tables and ten chairs. One of 
the girls advised me to put a glass of water 
at each place beforehand. 

“Don’t give them napkins unless they 
ask. It’s fierce at twelve o'clock,” she ex- 
plained. “And take care about the butter. 
They'll cheat you if they see you’re green, 
and make you serve butter with orders that 
don’t get any.”’ 

Everybody in the place seemed to be get- 
ting ready for a forced march. 

Since the waiters were temporary, and | 
was new, our stations were together at the 
undesirable back of the room. In this place 
the men wait at the tables. In the other 
places they have been only behind the count- 
ers or on the floor as ‘‘buses.” My station 
was next to theirs, and | would stand first 
at one corner and talk to the waiter nearest 
that, and then, after a little, as everything 
must keep moving here, | would stroll to 
the other corner and chat with the other 
man. 
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“I’ve worked in other places,” said the 
little one, after the rush hour, “‘but this is 
a mad-house. I just come here when I’m 
out of work. We only get fifty cents for 
three hours. The girls get fifty-nine cents 
for five hours, and the boss ‘ud rather have 
girls.” 

| stroiled to the other corner and began: 

“What station have you?” 

“1 don’t know. I hope this one next to 
you,” he said, with gallantry. 

“|’ve got ten chairs at my station to-day,” 
I sighed. “I hope | can manage them all.” 

‘“‘Never mind, sis,” he said, “I'll help 
you.” And he did. 

“How’re you making out ?” he said once, 
as he went back to the counter with his arm 
full of dishes. 

“First rate,” | said, “but I haven’t many 
customers yet.” 

“Oh, you must jolly your customers 
along,” said a girl who overheard this. 
“You've got to build up a little trade for 
yourself. Now, if a man says to me, ‘Is 
that order coming ?’ | say something funny. 
Sometimes I say, ‘Yes, so’s Christmas.’ 
Sometimes I give him a whack. The boss 
likes us to be fresh with the customers.” 

I fell into meditation, my mind fixed upon 
the vision of thus building up trade for my- 
self. 

Just then the boss came by. “ Youse’d 
better find out the prices of things,” he fairly 
shouted in our ears, “instead of waiting and 
asking when everybody’s busy.” 

“The head-waiter told us,” I said pertly; 
but the waiter needed his fifty cents, so he 
picked up the bill-ot-fare and began to study 
it diligently. The boss glared at me a mo- 
ment, and then he looked around unde- 
cidedly. 

“Take those glasses off that table!” he 
shouted suddenly, pointing at a corner near 
us. “For God’s sake, get busy.” 

A girl had just carefully placed the glasses 
there, but | just as carefully removed them, 
since his object was to keep me in motion. 
He stood by watching me. 

“See if there are any more chairs,” he said, 
with a snarl, when I had finished. 

| found two in the dressing-room, and he 
began to shove the other chairs at the table 
violently, to make room for the two extra. 

“Crowd in as many as you can!” he 
roared. 

He shoved the chairs, and I shoved the 
chairs, and so long as he was there | kept on 
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shoving, and when he went away I stopped. 
It was the sort of thing for which one might 
punish a child. 

I went back to my station and found a 
man who said he wanted coffee and horns. 

“Coffee and horns?” | repeated ques- 
tioningly. 

“Yes, coffee and horns,” he said, as if a 
rock could be shaken from its firm base as 
soon as he. 

I made my accustomed dive after a gir! 
who knew something about the business. 

“A man over there wants something that 
sounds like coffee and horns,” I said to her. 

“There they are,” she said, and pointed 
to some crescent rolls, “five with at order.” 

I returned with the “horns,” and found 
ten men waiting to be served. A feeling of 
helpless desperation came over me, as they 
all clamored at once for their lunches. The 
rush hour was indeed “fierce.” Before | 
had served my ten men, there were others 
standing in line waiting for seats. As soon 
as one man finished, another took his place. 
They shoved back the dishes in front of 
them and ate on top of the debris. Once, 
the situation grew desperate, each one 
wanting to be served first, all giving their 
orders at once, so that | could not extricate 
anything from the jumble. It was so abso- 
lutely petrifying that I could not do any- 
thing. I just stood still and laughed. The 
smile went around the table, and they sub- 
sided and let me take one order at a time. 
No one was cross when | gave him the wrong 
thing. They were mostly ten cent custo- 
mers, one dish five, and a drink five; all 
men, and they wore their hats. 

One man spoke very broken English,— 
in fact, his order was in fragments. Al! | 
could make out of it was coffee, so | brought 
him the most accessible food, which hap- 
pened to be strawberry-pie. I do not ap- 
prove of strawberry-pie as the piéce de re- 
sistance of a luncheon, but I put it down 
with an air of command. He looked up at 
me meekly and ate it without a word. It 
was rather fortunate that he was so docile. 
If he had demurred, | think I should have 
sunk upon the floor and wept. 

The rush ended as suddenly as it began, 
and I leaned against a pillar, mopping ™) 
forehead. But the sight of the boss coming 
in my direction goaded me to action, and | 
hastened to clear and wipe my tables. A 
few customers still straggled in, but no more 
came to the back of the room. As they 
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grew fewer in number, one table after an- 
other was put out of commission, the chairs 
were put on top of them, and the dirt swept 
up from under. I was moved forward to 
serve the late comers. 

| thought the afternoon never would pass, 
but, after what seemed six or eight hours, 
the minute hand reached three o'clock. At 
last it was time for our luncheon. 

“Can we order what we like ?”’ | asked. 

“Say, chef, she says, can she order what 
she likes,” said the pretty golden-haired girl, 
who made a dollar a day on tips; and a shout 

{ |aughter went up from four girls sitting at 
a table near. 

‘| guess you'll take what you get,” said 
he chef, handing out a bowl of dark soup. 
t looked as unappetizing as a mud bath. 
lungry as I was, I could not eat it. | took 
glass of milk and hurried home. 

lhe second day | picked strawberries again 
with the same girl. Annie (such is her 
alluring name) has the kind of amiability 
which comes from being sluggish, the kind 
which never in any extremity becomes 
hilarity. 

“Oh, dear, I’m so tired,’”’ she said. “I 
was off on a racket last night on the New 
York Roof Garden.” 

Just then a girl they call Red Hair came 
up to get some strawberries for an early cus- 
tomer. Another came hurrying after. 

“Give him big ones and wash them good,” 
she said; “he’s good for a nickel.”’ 

“Do you ever write to Beatrice Fairfax ? 
said Annie, when they had gone. 

“Why, no,” I said, with a gasp; “ do you ? 

“Yes,” said Annie, “about every month, 
under a different name. I ain’t got no par- 
ents living. Yes,” she said, rising and 
gathering up the bad berries for the pies, 

there’s lots of girls that she’s helped.” 

When the strawberries were finished, the 
boss appeared. 

‘Fold some napkins!” he roared. He 
hever, as a matter of fact, merely says any- 
He always issues manifestos. 
| found the napkins in the dressing-room 
under our clothes (good place for napkins) 
and brought them out to a table under an 
electric fan. First one girl joined me, then 
another. It was nice easy work, and we 

chatted pleasantly. 

“Do you live with your folks?” said the 
pretty little blonde, turning toward me her 
white-lidded, darkly shaded eyes. 

“No, with friends.” 


I 


” 


” 


“I’m trying to find some girl to go to 
Brooklyn with me and take up some rooms 
there,” and she looked at me enticingly. 
“| could get three rooms cheap.” 

| devoted my attention to folding napkins. 
Annie spoke up: 

“Now, if you was to say Chicago, I’d go 
with you.” She heaved a sigh. “It’s 
sorry | am that | ever left there. We used to 
have it nice in Chicago.”’ 

“It is better for a waitress there, isn’t 
it?” | said. 

“Yes, if you get in a union house,” she 
answered, slowly adding one napkin after 
another to the pile, “the bosses treat you 
right, and they stick to what they say.”’ 

“Is that because of the union?” | asked. 

“Sure,” she said. “They dassent go back 
on it.” 

“| belonged to a union once,”’ said another. 
‘Before I was married, | used to work on 
gents’ neckwear, and my, but there was a 
difference if you didn’t work in a union shop. 
The boss could curse you and shove you 
around, and the forelady’d make you sit 
all day when you was working on piece work, 
and not give you anything to do if she didn’t 
like you. In a union shop they dassent do 
that.” 

“They have sociables in the unions,” said 
Annie. ‘Sometimes they have lectures with 
magic-lantern pictures, and it gives a girl 
somewhere to go evenings.” 

“Then why don’t all girls belong to 
unions?” I asked, feeling very much an 
outsider ; but she of the gents’ neckwear 
replied: 

“Well, there’s some that thinks it ain’t 
fashionable; there's some that thinks it 
ain’t no use, and there’s some that never 
thinks at all. And there’s some as is afraid 
of strikes and ain’t willing to give up their 
wages.” 

“And then, besides,’ interjected the girl 
from Chicago, “‘a girl counts on gettin’ mar- 
ried some day and givin’ up work.” 

“There’s some girls,” broke in another, 
‘as is afraid of losin’ their jobs if the boss 
knew they belonged to a union.” 

Red Hair, who had been going back and 
forth between our table and one of the count- 
ers, joined us at this point. 

“Keep cool. Glass of milk and dairy 
dish, ten cents,” said she irrelevantly, with 
an air of saying something of great impor- 
tance. Her look was fixed. We followed 
the direction of her glance and saw the 
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boss printing this sign on a blackboard a 
few feet away. One employee always warns 
another of the approach of the boss in this 
place, I notice. Conversation ceased con- 
spicuously, and we devoted ourselves to the 
napkins. 

After a moment, Harry came up. 

“That’s enough,” he said. 

The boss moved on, and after a little con- 
versation | remarked, “Why, we're still 
folding napkins.” 

“Harry just said that to make the boss 
think we had something else to do. You've 
got to make him think you’re rushing all the 
time,” explained the blonde. 

Soon the room filled up, the people stand- 
ing against the walls and crowding the aisles. 
| do not believe that any one who has not 
been behind the scenes can realize what that 
rush hour means to the waitresses. It is 
like a panic in the theater. People come in 
from the neighboring shops for sandwiches 
and pails of coffee. They all come at the 
same time. Sometimes there are boys and 


girls who have come to take back coffee and 
milk for a crowd of people at the shop. They 
block up the counter so that the waitresses 
cannot get near enough to fill orders. 


Some- 
times there would be such a crush about the 
counters that no one could do anything. 
There would be some strong talk. “I’ve 
worked in lots of places,” a girl said one day, 
“but this is bell.”” When it was over, some 
of the girls would be almost shivering with 
fatigue. 1 would feel as though all the starch 
were out of me. It was on such an occasion 
that a new sun dawned upon my horizon, 
in all the majesty of a spotless white jacket. 
He was making straight toward me, a tall, 
healthy-looking blond, with that sentimental 
German eye that sees stars in a woman’s 
glance and angels where she walks. 

“Come, sis,” he said, “help me dry these 
dishes.”” He set up a screen behind a table 
and handed me a dish towel. “Say,” he 
said after a little, “s’pose you and me 
was to go somewhere this afternoon and 
get a nice cool glass o’ beer.” 

“| haven’t any time to-day,” I said, with- 
out any extenuating explanation. 

“IT was at Coney, Sunday,” he said in- 
vitingly ; ‘perhaps I'll go again next Sunday. 
I made four dollars and fifty cents,” he went 
on, “and so | didn’t work yesterday.” 

“Blow it all in?” I asked, rising to the 
occasion, to the full extent of my vocabu- 
lary. 
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“Yes,” smilingly, as if | had done som 
thing very discriminating in making such ; 
guess, “‘that’s just what | did.” 

The boss came by, and | took my knee off 
the chair where | had been resting it, and 
stood erect. When he passed on, | put my 
knee up again. The waiter had been looking 
at me with a melting eye. 

“Say,” he said, “Il wonder how it would 
be if | was to get married ?” 

“Oh, your troubles would just begin,” | 
suggested. 

“Perhaps,” without a hint of a smile, 
“but we can always hope for the best.’ 
And he wiped a dish, considering it thought- 
fully. 

At this dangerous juncture a man came 
down the room and took a seat at a table 
near by. I seized the opportunity of reliev- 
ing a perilous situation and went over to 
serve him. 

“Have you been waited on?” 
politely. 

“He’s the baker!” laughed Jennie, at the 
next table. 

Harry appeared at my elbow. “Here, 
Miss,” he said, as several other men came in, 
“you wait on the bakers.” 

They were five. 

“Beefsteak orice-cream ?” | asked gaily, for 
they have no choice, any more than we have. 

“Soup!” said one. 

“Bread!” said another pompously. 

“‘Soup for the bakers,” | shouted over the 
counter, and brought it back to them with 
my most experienced manner. 

“Where are ail those tips ?” I asked, when 
they went out. It seemed an opportunity 
to practice on getting trade. 

“They’re coming later,” said one. 

“So is Christmas,” | called after them, 
and the girl who had taught me laughed. 
After that I served them every day. They 
never ate much, I noticed. The rest of us 
were always hungry. 

It was Tuesday afternoon, just after ! 
had served the bakers, that I had a scene 
with the boss. This is the worst experience 
I have had. I had been meandering about 
the room after the rush hour, trying to keep 
out of his range. His linen duster was 
admirably reflected from the many mirrors 
But he spied me from a distance and beckon- 
ed me over to him. 

“Wipe that table!” he commanded. 

The table was as liberally spattered with 
catsup as the sandwiches of the customers 
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had been. | hate to clear catsup dishes. 
However, I picked up a soiled napkin and 
began. 

“Use your towel!” he roared. ‘What 
do you think it’s for? For ornament?” 
He snatched at it and tried to pull it off, 
but the pins held it fast. For a moment my 
heart beat thickly, then I removed the pins 
and wiped the tables as quickly as | could. 
He stood by until I had finished, glaring at 
me menacingly. 

On Wednesday the boss did not come 
until two o’clock, which was very nice of 
him. We all worked and helped each other. 
| grew tofeel very much at home. It was 
as though we were all one large family, bound 
to one another by a common interest. All 
day the sentimental waiter stood around gaz- 
ing at me with his dreamy, blueeyes. When 
he passed, he would say, “ Here’s the little girl 
who helped me wipe dishes yesterday.’’ Once, 
when | thought he was going to speak to me, | 
began to talk to another waiter, which made 
him full of palpable wrath, for he is as simple 
as a child. 1 began to feel as if | were in a 
play. A little later, when | saw him near 
the counter, I strolled over and said, “What 
are the names of all these cakes and things ? 
| can’t remember any of them.” 

He scowled and turned away, then he 
smiled like a July sun coming out from a 
cloud all in a second. 

[his afternoon when work is over,” he 
said, looking down at me tenderly, “I'll take 
the bill-of-fare, and we'll study it together.” 

[he tempo of the thing was terrifying; 
He was as sudden as an Austrian officer. 

Again, when the rush was over, he put a 
screen before his table and brought some 
dishes from the kitchen for us to dry, of 
which | was glad enough, because it gave me 
a chance to rest my knee on a chair. When 
we were well started, he said, “It rained awful 
yesterday, | was a-thinkin’ there’s no beer 
for us to-day. What did you do when you 
got home ?”’ 

Now, this was rather a startling question, 
and a limping waiter who appeared beyond 
the edge of the screen saved me from an- 
swering. 

“Ts he lame?” I asked. 

“Aw,” said my “friend” angrily, “he ain’t 
nothing.” 

| was drying the dishes quickly. 

“Don’t work so hard,” said my companion 
coaxingly ; “don’t hurry. How about that 
glass of beer this afternoon ?” 


“| must go to the dressmaker’s,” | an- 
swered, drying two dishes rapidly. 

“What are you getting?” 

“Oh, a fine new dress—to wear to 
Coney,” | could not help adding, he looked 
so crestfallen. He beamed. | began to 
wipe vigorously. Only the thickness of the 
china saved it from destruction. 

The dishes were getting low, and the job 
would soon be over. Some one brought 
another lot. 

“Oh,” said my friend, smiling at him 
gratetully, “that’s good.” 

Harry’s head appeared around the edge of 
the screen. 

“Say, what’s your name?” he asked. 
‘Annie says it’s Johnson. There was a 
customer down front thought he knew you, 
but it was another name. I'll show him 
to you to-morrow.” 

| went home, rejoicing in the name of 
Johnson, but it seemed best that there should 
not be any to-morrow. I wrote a note to 
Harry to say that | would not come back, 
and when the sun is shining high in the 
heavens, and | am peacefully oblivious of 
care, Harry will be rushing about distracted- 
ly, minus one waitress ; Annie will be picking 
strawberries in silence ; the boss will be re- 
joicing in my wages forfeited; and those 
eyes, those fervent, blue eyes, will be gazing 
just as fervently, perhaps, at Red Hair. 


y 
New York, JUNE 14TH 


Some one remarked to-day that | seem 
always to be looking for work — and I really 
believe that I have spent more time looking, 
than in actual service. This morning | went 
to only one house, but | waited two hours. 
With its branches, it is the desideratum of 
the waitress. There were thirteen of us in 
the line. I knew the second girl ahead of 
me. She worked once where | did 

“Well, have you lost your job?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, no,” said she, screwing around be- 
tween her neighbors, “‘but they pay so much 
more here and treat you so much better. I'll 
stay here till ten, and if | don’t get anything, 
I'll go back. I keep trying it.’ At ten she 
was still far from the top, and she went off 
regretfully. 

It was very tiresome standing, and there 
were seats for only three. I leaned against 
the wall, my gaze wandering to the mural 
decorations on the ceiling, where Napoleonic 
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wreaths and flambeaux crowned an unre- 
lated scene. They stirred the memory and 
imagination, if one had time to look so 
high. But who had time, in that busy 
scene below of feeding and being fed? My 
gaze fell, and | began to talk to the girl 
ahead of me. 

“1 used to work in the Fighth Street Store 
till six weeks ago,” she said. “Then my hus- 
band took sick, and I had to take care of 
him. With both of us working, we made nice 
money. But we're up against it now,” and 
she sighed. 

“Sure, we all have it hard at times,” said 
the next girl. “Il only made five dollars a 
week the first year | came to New York. 
Every week | had forty cents left. I paid 
two dollars for a room, a dollar insurance, 
a dollar laundry, and sixty cents car-fare. 
| couldn’t go out all winter; I didn’t have 
any clothes. | couldn’t afford to anyhow. 
And I used to sit in my room all alone there 
and think of all the girls in New York City 
that was just the same. I'd think as | didn’t 
blame them for doing things they do. | 
couldn’t have stood it more than one winter. 
Lucky I got a good place.” 

“You were there,” said another girl, 
“when my sister died. She was the only 
one of my family living,” she went on to the 
rest of us, “and we lived together. I worked 
up to three o’clock the afternoon of her 
funeral. Then one girl said she’d take my 
place for the last half hour. | just had time 
to rush out to my room and change my 
ciothes to go out with her body to the 
cemetery.” 

“Wouldn't the manager let you off that 
day?” | asked dully. 

“Yes, but I couldn’t afford to lose the 
money,” she said. “After that terrible 
rush at the waiting, I'll never forget how 
peaceful the cemetery was.”’ Her face con- 
tracted. “It was one of the most beautiful 
days of my life.” 

The superintendent came up then 
the back of the store and began to 
down the line. Conversation ceased. He 
surveyed us all with a businesslike, com- 
prehensive glance. We were all his sup- 
pliants. Our fates were in his hands. He 
called one girl over to him and questioned 
her. She might wait, he said. Then he 
motioned to the next, and so on until my 
‘urn came. My heart was in my mouth. 
It was like examination day at school. 
Suppose | should not pass! 
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“Ever work here ?”’ he asked, his keen eve 
raking me like a search-light. ; 
“No,” and I mentioned my last place 

“How long?” 

“One week. I just got on the floor, but | 
want to work here.” 

“You may wait,” he said, after a pause, 
and I retired. 

He went on down the line, the girls moving 
up as in a box-office line. Some he told to 
wait, and some he told to go. 

A waiter passed by. “Ain’t it a shame, 
so many nice girls out of work?” He smiled 
at each of us and put one foot up into the 
window. One girl’s back was turned, and 
her hands were behind her; he slapped them 
gently with a pancake turner. She wheeled 
about and smiled. 

“Been here long?” she asked. 

“Yep, and I expect to spend the rest of 
my life here.” He climbed into the window. 
“My! It’s the deuce to be poor. That’s what 
it is,” he commented, moving some plates. 
And he began to arrange a beautiful large 
heart of red strawberries pierced by a straw- 
berry arrow. He moved around in the 


window to get a better view of it, being 
careful not to step on the saucers of berries, 
apples, and other dainties set out to attract 


the passing eye. The arrow seemed to be 
jointed, for it did not emerge in the direction 
from which one would have expected of a 
well-ordered arrow which had entered at the 
angle this one had. 

“That’s wrong,” he said critically, with 
his head on one side, and redirected the 
point. 

Twice, as we stood waiting, the telephone 
rang, and there was a call from another 
branch for girls. The first two girls were 
sent off, and the rest of us sat and listened 
for the telephone to ring again. 1 stood for 
three-quarters of an hour before I had a 
seat on the bench, and then | sat for an hour 
waiting. I left at eleven, and there were 
three girls still sitting and hoping on. All 
the others had dropped out. 


New York, JUNE 29TH 


Well, at last I am at Childs’, the much 
desired, seemingly unattainable Childs; 
that Childs’ where it is the ambition of hall 
the waitresses in New York to be, and from 
which it is the ambition of every restaurant 
manager in New York to get his girls. | 
have even had a manager tell me to go [0 
Childs’ and get training and then come back 
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to him and he would take me on. And now 
| am of the élite. Many a time have | 
applied at the various branches, only to be 
met with the dictum: “If you’ve never 
worked for Childs’, you can’t work for 
Childs’.” It seemed so cruel thus to be 
punished because my previous education 
had been neglected. Katie Martin, who is 
working here now, told me to try this branch. 
She works in different places to talk unions. 
[hey took me on, but | soon found there 
was nothing new to learn — | know it all — 
| have mastered the trade. Of course, | try 
not to be conceited about it, but | am now an 
experienced waitress. I can go to work 
anywhere. The store is of the tile type, 
familiar to the quick-luncher. “Yes, it’s 
nice to look at,”’ said one of the girls when | 
remarked about it, ‘and it’s easy to keep 
clean. But it’s awful hard on your feet. 
You'd better wear rubber neels,”’ she added. 

The uniform here is again of a variety 
different from that of any other restaurant 
in which I have worked. | If all girls changed 


places as frequently as I have done, it would 
take all their wages to pay for their uniforms. 
Here, the girls have to buy their own waists 
from the firm. 

We wear embroidery collars and cuffs,— 


beading with black ribbon run through it. 
| chose a broad band for mine, and | had just 
finished my breakfast the first morning, 
when | observed that my neck was the point 
of attraction for two girls who were standing 
near me. They eyed the collar, and they 
eyed me, and then they talked. Finally 
one of them called over to me and said: 

“Say, lend her your collar to-day, and you 
take hers.” j 

“I've burnt my neck,” said the other. 
“Your collar’s higher and will cover the 
burn.” 

“Yes, let her have it ”’ said the first girl. 
“She works down front where the men are. 
There are only women back here, and so it 
don’t matter.” 

It is needless to say that | understood the 
force of the argument and proceeded to 
make the exchange. 

| was delighted, when | went to the head- 
waitress, tohaveher say, “ Pick strawberries.” 
| hope the strawberry season will last as 
long as | am a waitress. Strawberries mean 
‘itting down and interesting conversations, 
and then, in the end, they mean strawberry 
shortcake. Here we are allowed to eat what 
we like — beefsteak once a week, ice-cream 


twice, and strawberry shortcake 
day! 

There were three girls picking strawberries 
when | went over to the table in the corner. 
They made room for me and then went on 
talking. 

A girl with an air of knowing her own 
mind was saying: 

“Once, when | was working in another 
house, | wanted to go to the races, an’ the 
manager wouldn't let me off, so I put on 
my things and started.” 

“*So that’s the way yer goin’,’ sez he. 

“*Yes,’sez1. ‘That's the way ! ia goin’,’ 
an’ I looked him straight in the eye. 

““Will yer be back to-morrow?’ 
he. 

**1 don’t know,’ sez I. 
back for two days.” 

“Did he take you back ?”’ I asked. 

“Sure! If a girl’s smart enough to look 
out fer herself, she’s smart enough fer a 
manager to keep.” 

“What are the wages here?’ | asked, after 
a time. ‘ 

“Five dollars for five hours; seven dollars 
and seventy cents for eight hours; ten dol- 
lars for twelve hours. It’s the same in all 
the Childs’ houses.” 

She spoke of the standard of Childs’ as 
though it were the standard of the com- 
munity. I began to have a feeling that | 
had to live up to Childs’. 

“We used to get only four dollars and a 
half for five hours,” she went on, surveying 
her strawberry-stained hands reminiscently. 
“ But one day we saw a sign in the dressing- 
room saying the four-and-a-half girls would 
get five. All of us got raised, and there 
wasn’t to be any more night work. Well, 
weren't we surprised?” 

Every one about the table smiled as if 
remembering an especially large and savory 
plum pudding. 

“An’ there’s Katie saying we ought to 
have a union,” as Katie joined us. 

“If you’ve got a guarantee that Mr. 
Childs will live forever, perhaps you don’t 
need a union bere,” said Katie. “But you 
can’t tell when conditions may change. | 
appreciate what he’s doing just as much as 
anybody, but if he’s done so much for us, 
what about the other girls that ain’t so well 
off? We could do something for them if 
we'd all work together. There’s thousands 
in N.w York as don’t get paid enough to 
call it living.” 
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“You'll get into trouble yet with your 
union talk,’’ said Number 1, who had just 
come up. (Number 1 is the head-waitress.) 
Katie turned toward her and flourished the 
rags with which she had just washed the 
tables. 

“Here, get to work and stop your talking,” 
said Number 1 pleasantly, for we had finished 
the strawberries. We cleared the table, and 
the girl at whose station we were set it in 
order. 

The head-waitress told me to go over and 
help Number 2. Number 2 looked entirely 
capable of doing without my help. From her 
red hair, flowing in an exuberant wave, to 
her ample foot, she expressed absolute self- 
sufficiency. 1 found her sitting on a window 
ledge. ‘‘Are we allowed to sit down here ?”’ 
I asked. 

She complacently folded one strong hand 
over the other. “Oh, yes, we can sit down 
whenever we're not busy.” 

I find that this privilege means about an 
hour a day less of being on one’s feet. “Do 
all the Childs’ places have the same rules ?” 
| asked. 

“Tnat depends on the manager,” she 
answered coolly. “I could work for this 
man all my life.” 

I have heard other girls make the same 
remark, and it seems to me that justice is as 
much appreciated by working-girls as by 
other classes of people I have known.” 

One day | was standing near her at the 
counter, waiting for a kitchen order, when 
| heard the chef say: “Nothing doing?” 

He gave me my order, and | rushed off. 
But later | said to her, “What did he 
mean?” 

“Mean!” she said; “he wants a tip.” 

“A tip,” I said in some surprise. 

“Yes,” she said. “You'll soon find out 
about it when you get a good station. Alli 
the waitresses that makes tips has got to 
tip the chef, and it ain’t only the chef, 
but it’s all the other men that fills your 
orders.” 

“Why do you do it?” said I, with some 
lack of acuteness. 

“If we didn’t,” she said, still fuming, 
“he'd give us a bad piece of meat or keep the 
order late, and then we wouldn't get the tip 
ourselves. And it ain’t once a week that 
you've got to tip them, but it’s every day 
for a girl that gets lots of tips uerself,” and 
she seemed to have argued herself into a 
degree of resignation. 
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Everything is very systematic here. The 
head-waitress took my name and addres; 
when | entered upon the work. This has 
never been done before. I had to sign a 
contract that | would work for nothing 
No girl is paid while in training. The work 
here is done, too, with more attention to the 
details of cleanliness and nicety. Every 
night before we go home, oil-cloth is spread 
over the end of each table. All the bottle: 
of vinegar, Worcestershire sauce, mustard 
etc. are collected, the contents of each are 
emptied into a pitcher and strained through 
cheese-cloth, and the bottles are washed with 
a brush and soap, rinsed in clean water, dried, 
refilled, and taken back to the table. Mus- 
tard, catsup, and horse-radish are not put 
back into the bottles until morning. 

The work is apportioned among the girls 
The completeness of the system gives one a 
sense of satisfaction like the working of a 
giant combined harvester, which start 
across a field of growing wheat and leaves 
in its wake the bags of grain ready for mar- 
ket. 1 was standing one day by the window, 
thinking how interesting it was to be part of 
a big machine and to watch its effectual 
working, when Number 2 went by with her 
hat and coat on. “Are you ill?” | asked, 
seeing that the clock pointed only to 3:25 
Without stopping, she turned her unmoved 
gaze upon me, and I realized that | was asking 
questions again. Number 2 herself accepts 
life without questions. A pretty little blonde 
who came by answered for her. “Why, 
you can go, too, honey, if you’re through,’ 
she said. “The girls are free as soon as the 
work’s done.’’ And she put her arm about 
me. We walked over to the counter to- 
gether for our dinner. 

“Draw one,” | said proudly. 

“Oh, you mustn’t say that, girlie,” she 
cautioned. “They don’t allow slang here.” 

“Can’t we even say ‘three off,’ or “brown 
the wheats,’ or ‘fish off the iron’ ?”’ | cried 
despairingly. I could not relinquish my 
new acquisition, of which I had been 4s 
proud as if ordering a bath in Hungarian 
cr giving a toast in Swedish. 

“There seems to be a better class of girls 
here than in the other places where | have 
worked,” I remarked, as we sat at the table. 

“Sure,” she said, buttering an English 
muffin. “They treat the girls best, and so 
they get the pick of the city.” 

1 walked along with Katie this afternoon 
and told her | was going to give up the job 
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There’s nothing new to learn —I feel so 
ery experienced,” I explained. 
Sure,” she said, with a twinkle in her 
“You're eligible to the union now.” 
But, Katie—’”’ | hesitated— “I do not 
d for the way unions break their con- 
ts. 
Unions don’t stand for that, either,” she 
|, ‘though it’s sometimes done, and it’s 
etimes excusable. Those that talk loud- 
about unions breaking contracts are 
worst themselves about breaking the 


But don’t you think the union keeps 
the efficient man down?” 

We can’t all be generals,’”’ she flashed. 
“Where there’s one that can get to the top, 

re’s thousands must stay below, and I’m 
vorking for the thousands — and we can’t 
who those thousands are, either. 
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We've got to take them as we find them — 
sometimes they’re rough, and sometimes 
they’re dull, but it’s our duty to get in and 
organize them and help them along.” 

Katie stood still on the corner to deliver 
herself of this speech. Her eyes flashed, and 
she tossed her head. Every one else drag- 
ged along one foot after the other, drooping 
in the hot, murky afternoon of a midsummer 
day in New York. 

“T used to be prejudiced against unions, 
Katie,” | said, “but, do you know ——’” 

I hesitated, and she looked at me a moment 
silently. Then she held out her hand, for 
we had come to the parting of our ways. 
“1 knew you’d come round ”’ she said. 

| watched her mount the elevated steps, 
then turned and walked home quickly, 
hugging my apron and a new resolution — 
| want to be a walking delegate like Katie! 
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ILLUSTRATED FROM DRAWINGS 
HY it ‘s that an urbanite 
who invades a rural dis- 
trict for the express pur- 
pose of obtaining rest im- 
mediately sets himself to 
the task of discovering 
excitement, | know not. 
do | knoW why, to one under such cir- 
tances of enforced enervation, ‘he vi- 
ity and buoyancy of youth appeal with 
ich power. | simply know that it was 
unction of these two cogent forces that 
ted me, after several days of rustication 
» little village of Trent, to follow the 
! of boyish voices that reached me in 
iltercation. Mounting the raised road- 
| came into full view of the seat of 
ible,— a smooth, level stretch of ground, 
which a crowd of boys were nvisily 
iged in a game of baseball. 
|heir brag and bluster acted like a tonic 
my quiet-sated nerves; and, subtly, as 
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BY ROLLIN GEORGE KIRBY 
the moth to the flame, | was drawn toward 
this source of life effervescent. 

As an entity, my position was unique. [| 
was the only person not an active partici- 
pant in the proceedings. But I was not 
long to hold this distinction. 

During one of the many arguments that 
arose as regularly as a batter was declared 
“out,”’ in which arguments the merits of 
the case were discussed with much vehe- 
mence between the batter and the other 
vlayers, there came a small, insistent cry of : 
‘Let’s choose up sides! Choose up!” and 
the cry was picked up, echoed, and reéchoed 
lustily, as each boy scrambled for the pos- 
session of a bat. 

Each insisted upon being one of the 
choosers, but might makes right in the child 
world, and thz two largest boys, heedless of 
the angry glances and direful mutterings of 
the discontented rabble promptly arrogated 
that much-mooted privilege. “‘Torimy the 











“ Both claimed victory ” 


Twister,” a sobriquet, | afterward learned, 
born from the ability of the gentleman to 
make a ball defy all the known laws of projec- 
tion and trajection, was one of the two; the 
other, a lad named “Billy.”* Billy bore no 
titular honors, but subsequent events proved 
him worthy of the command he had assumed. 

A bat, after a bloodless but fierce struggle, 
was wrested from one of the former aspirants 
for premiership, and this Tommy pitched 
to Billy, who cleverly caught it amidway. 
Above Billy’s hand Tommy now clasped his, 
and above that came Billy’s other hand, and 
so on they alternated as they climbed quickly 
toward the top. Both claimed victory, 
Tommy by right of grasp, and Billy by right 
of foul, the latter protesting loudly that his 
opponent's hand was a “foot” — to translate 
him literally — above the top of the bat. 

“Where's a stone? Gimme a brick!” was 
the general demand, and | expected to see 
the two dictators slain forthwith, but in this 
| was unlearned. Justice was to be invoked, 
the principle thereof being that, if the stone 
pounded upon the top of the bat did not 
harm the upper hand, it was prima facie 
evidence that such hand was within fair 
bounds. 

A dozen judges surrounded the belliger- 
ents, each with the official requisite of office, 
in the shape of a stone or a brick, in his hand ; 
and each putting forth loud argument to con- 
vince that certain qualities of his stone or 
brick made it superior to all others for the 
purpose at issue. 
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The trial was a triumph for Tommy, but 
only a temporary one, for Billy immediately 
filed a second demurrer, claiming a miscar- 
riage of justice ; and in support of this claim 
he cleverly pointed out that the stone, being 
round, did not cover the entire top of the bat 
on a flat plane. 

This esoteric argument was greeted with 
mingled cries of approval and disapproval 
from partizans in the crowd, but Billy was ob- 
durate. With Rhadamanthine severity he 
demanded a knife, contending that if the 
blade, held flat on the top of the bat, should 
pass over the hand of the other, then the 
proof would be positive. Again “the | wis- 
ter” was triumphant, and Billy now bowed 
to the result, though by divers remarks 
still insinuating unfairness,—that the knife- 
blade in all probability had not been held 
down flatly, and that his opponent had 
“scrunched.” 

“The Twister,” however, paid small heed 
to these aspersions upon his honor, exercis- 
ing immediately his right to first choice by 
picking out a scraggly-looking, red-haired 
nondescript, whom he familiarly designated 
as “Sorrel-top.” Billy, evidently not in- 
tending to be overmatched by capillary 
characteristics, promptly chose “ Towhead 
Quigley, an appellative that pointed the 
bearer without need of further distinction. 
And so they chose, alternately, the !ast 
choice, which fell upon the smallest bo) 
in the crowd, being reluctantly made by 
Tommy. 
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\nd now a serious obstacle to further pro- 
dure presented itself — there was no one 
to complete Billy’s quota of base-ballists. 
his discovery led to a debate that was fast 
,pproaching a deadlock, when Billy hit upon 
, happy solution. ‘ i 
Hey, mister! Want uh play?” he in- 
\ired, raising his hand in an upward wave 
pplement the direction of his query. 
\|though my knowledge of the game was 
rudimentary, the spirit of sport had 
| running riot in my veins from the mo- 
ment | had seen the boys at play — I longed 
rear and tear around as | saw them doing 
so | nodded an assent. 
[he nod of Jove never created greater 
msternation, “Aw, git out— you're a 
man.” ‘‘What d’ yu take us fer — he’s got 
whiskers!” and like protests were hurled 
ime and the reckless one who had taken 
the initiative. 
How my “whiskers” — in the shape of a 
mustache only, by the way,— gave any indi- 
ition as to my ability baseballically, was 
»eyond my comprehen- 
on. However, “Sorrel- 
top” and “‘ Towhead”’ had 
een the first chosen, so I 
sagely held silence. Hair 


” 


probably had more to do 

th the matter than a 
layman might suspect. 
Billy, however, rose easily 


to the occasion—he 
would drop me as soon as 
me ‘other kid” came. 
his compromise being 
acceptable to the other 
side, friendly relations 
were again established. 
[he next preliminary 
was the tossing of a coin 
lor position. 
\ careful inventory 
ling to locate the requi- 
tecoin among my seven- 
'ellow-players, Billy 
isly condescended 
louse the quarter which 
| proffered. This event 
we won, and immediately chose “outs.” 
In the elation of this victory, Billy ab- 
‘nt-mindedly confiscated my quarter ; but, 
the tenure of my position was very doubt- 
lul, and its continuance rested entirely with 
im, | discreetly overlooked the little inci- 


ten 
ent 


***Sorrel-top ’” 
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In the placing of his men I, being an un- 
known quantity, was naturally a source of 
great perplexity to my captain ; but a hasty 
consultztion with a couple of self-consti- 
tuted aides soon decided my position as sec- 
ond base, the information being volunteered 
that | was put there on account of my su- 
perior height, this minimizing the possi- 
bility of the catcher’s “gittin’ ’em over” the 
second baseman’s head in “throwin’ ’em 
down.’’ As Billy designated my position by 
a wave of the hand, | was, fortunately, not 
forced to inquire as to its location, a proced- 
ure that would, | am certain, in the 
light of subsequently-acquired knowledge, 
have meant my instant release from ser- 
vice. | took my place where I had seen the 
boys stand while I was watching the former 
play, and the game started. 

For five minutes everything ran smoothly, 
and | was enjoying to the fullest extent the 
exhilaration of my first game of baseball. 
With two out and a man only on first 
base, there was no question as to the advan- 
tage of our position, if the 
opinion of our leader, who 
was playing “‘first,’’ could 
be relied upon. 

“There’s nothin’ tu 
it!” he assured loudly. 

“Git “em down to 
second now. Yu can’t 
git ‘em too high !”’ he ad- 
monished and coached the 
catcher, and then winked 
knowingly at me, 
an act which I, not com- 
prehending its full import, 
returned in kind. The 
next instant I was in a 
whirlwind of excitement. 

As the ball shot from 
pitcher to catcher, there 
was a loud cry of, ‘ Watch 
‘im there, mister!” from 
Billy, and then a con- 
fused mass of arms and 
legs flashed by me on the 
way tosecond base. The 
catcher, with arm drawn 
back, ball clutched tightly for a throw, stood 
nonpiussed. For a moment there was a 
painful silence — the calm that precedes a 
storm —then mutterings of disapproval came 
from every quarter. Not loud, but ominous. 

“What’s the matter — yu nailed there?” 
inquired my superior, in disgust. 
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| stammered pitifully and tried to excuse 
my misplay, or rather non-play, by explain- 
ing that | had forgotten there was a “man” 
on first base, but the attempt, under the gaze 
of those scowling eyes, was a poor one ; and | 
saw clearly that | had sowed the first seed 
of distrust in the heart of my doughty captain. 

A “foul, out” relieved the situation some- 
what, my mistake being partly condoned by 
the fact that the runner had not been able to 
score. 

It was now our “‘ins,”’ and what we were 
going to do was “a plenty,”’ as Billy suc- 
cinctly put it. 

In the interim, while our catcher and 
pitcher batted, Billy patronizingly vouch- 
safed to me, for my future welfare, informa- 
tion as to the wonderful “in” and “out” 
curves of the terrible “ Twister,” as well as of 
the “up shoots” and “down drops” that he 
“worked” now and then for variety. All of 
which was evidently intended to allay any 
misgivings | might have entertained as to fac- 
ing the terrible Tommy. But so fraught 
with fearful eyes and awful nods was the de- 
scription, that it had quite the opposite effect ; 
and by the time it came my turn to bat, the 
former frowsy-headed little lad had assumed 
proportions monstrous. 

Fearfully | advanced to the plate as the 
cry of, “It’s the man’s bat,’’ smote upon my 
ears. Our catcher and short-stop had made 
outs — the pitcher and Billy were on base, 
the former on third, and the latter on first. 


“*What d’ yu take us fer—he’s got whiskers! 
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“Line ’er out, old man!” was Billy’s en- 
thusiastic injunction ; but his ardor quickly 
cooled as | struck wildly at the first two balls 
pitched. 

“Git a board!” he now advised sarcastic- 
ally, while the man on third suggested a 
“shovel” as probably more effective; but 
the advice came too late, as | had already 
used the bat in a futile attempt to hit the 
third pitch. 

The jeers this unfortunate event elicited 
from my companions discouraged me so vis- 
ibly, that even the unresponsive heart of my 
captain was touched by pity, for he tried 
hard to smile — the attempt could scarce! 
have been considered a success — as we took 
our positions, and offered as consolation a 
cheery — “That’s all right, old man,— yu 
ain’t got yer eye yit.”” 

The next few innings, however, left little 
time for brooding, as they were full of ac- 
tion ; two things of great import to me hap- 
pening:— one, a hit for two bases which | 
made, calling forth many encomiums from 
the lips of my astute manager and raising 
me to the highest pinnacle | attained in my 
brief baseball career; the other — truth de- 
mands that I chronicle it — dragging me 
from that great eminence and terminating 
in my being publicly disgraced. 

“Tommy the Twister” had reached first. 
I, determined not to repeat my former mis- 
take, waited close to my base, in order to be 
there when the runner arrived. | had not 
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long to wait. Almost immediately Tommy 
and the ball were coming toward me from 
different angles, at about the same rate of 
speed. Soon it became a serious question in 
my mind as to which would arrive first. On 
came “the Twister” as if endowed with wings, 
while the ball seemed to pause and hover in 
nid-air between the catcher and myself. 

Dear reader, you must imagine, | cannot 
describe, the perplexities of that awful mo- 
ment. What eye could © dge, what mind 
lecide, the outcome of such a race ? 

\dd to these perplexities the fear that at 
the crucial moment you might not properly 
perform your duty, and to all superadd a 
deep consciousness of being on trial before 
eight cold-blooded critics who would mea- 

ire your performance without due regard 

mitigating circumstances, and you may 
realize faintly, in proportion as the contem- 
plative is ever less vivid than the active 

od, the terrible strain under which | 
labored. Is it to be wondered at that under 

ch circumstances my nerves trembled, 
twisted, and utterly collapsed ; and that in 
the excitement | put out my foot, instead of 
my hand, to catch the ball? I think not! 
No! No one but a man blinded by a passion 
for victory could think otherwise. Urfor- 
tunately, my superior was such a man. 

\s the ball caromed off my ankle, far out 

) the field, he, regardless of the suffering I 
<hibited by hopping wildly about on one foot 
while | clasped the other tightiy between my 

inds, strode out before me in a fury. A 

n had been scored; that was sufficient. 

) him victory was everything ; the loss of a 
limb, or a life, nothing. 

Cut out dat minyuet !”’ 
complied. 

What uh yu take dis fer?” he now de- 
nanded, referring to my recent exploit. “A 
football game ?”’ 

| tried to plead my case, but he would have 
none of it. “Hey, Spider!” he cut in 

ruptly, addressing himself to the lad on 
third base, “play second an’ let de old man 
play third — they won’t so many git ’round 
tu him there.” 

Ye gods! the cruelty of this last cut! As 
, already, the punishment did not far out- 
weigh the crime ! 

But if the conduct of my superior was 
heartless, that of my associates was doubly 
so. Without a care as to how deeply this 
degradation would sink into a high-strung, 
sensitive soul such as mine, they hooted and 


he ordered. | 
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scoffed unrestrainedly as | limped to my new 
position. 

But time in its flight works wonderful 
changes, and when, next inning, | again faced 
“the Twister,” all former animosities, in the 
face of a common foe, were forgotten ; and 
my brother players were shouting loud en- 
couragements to me. 

The game now stood twelve to fifteen 
against us. 

“Watch ’er!” admonished Billy, who was 
perched on first base. “Don’t let ’im fool 





—-> 
“*What’s the matter—yu nailed there?’ in- 
quired my superior, in disgust” 


you with a drop, old man!”’ Billy had fa- 
miliarly dubbed me “the old man.”’ “Yah! 
Yah! Watch out — watch out!” 

This supplementary outburst was brought 
forth by the unsportsmanlike conduct of “the 
Twister” in delivering the ball while I was 
attending the remarks of my superior. | 
swung desperztely, but too late. However, 
I evened up on the next pitch by striking too 
soon; but Billy, with the eyes of a ball player 
only, naturally saw none of the beauties of 
this mathematical equation. To him the 
only problem was, how to get me to first 
base. A quick summing up evidently con- 
vinced him there was but one way. 

“Let him hit yu!” he finally decided. 

My blood rose at the heartless suggestion. 
As if censure and reproof were not enough 
to bear! My teeth clenched in rebellion. 
Never! | — the next moment I was bending 
and twisting into every conceivable shape 
in a frenzied effort to dodge the oncoming 
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messenger of retribution. My mental insur- 
rection was bringing quick rebuke. Finally, 
in a last paroxysm of hope, | threw myself 
flat upon my face. But why wrestle with 
fate? Better for me had | met the inevitable 
calmly, standing. The ball then would prob- 
ably have struck me on the foot. As it 
was, it crashed into my ribs, and with a force 
that made me writhe in agony. 

However, when | struggled dizzily to 
my feet, | was the recipient of hearty con- 
gratulations from my team-mates, who 
deemed the incident a most rare bit of good 
luck for me. 

But the other side denounced the affair 
unqualifiedly. “He jumped right intu it!” 
“He tried tu git hit!” they charged hotly, 
and “the Twister” unhesitatingly stamped 
the occurrence as “the baby act.” 

As soon as I could breathe without bend- 
ing double and pounding myself on the back, 
the reason for all this clamor was made clear 
to me. For having been hit by the pitcher, 
or rather by the ball he had pitched, | was 
privileged to go to first base. 

This | should have considered a small rec- 
ompense, indeed, for my sufferings, had it 
not been that there I learned the true cause 
of the catastrophe. Fate had nothing to do 
with it. “ The Twister’s” remark to the first 
baseman explained it all upon purely natural 
grounds. | had simply “run into” one of 
his “in shoots.”’ 

As the inning ended with the score eigh- 
teen to fifteen in our favor, we were highly 
jubilant ; but our joy was momentary, as 
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soon again our opponents were forging slow], 
to the front. 

It was at this critical juncture of the game, 
when all might be won or lost on a single play, 
that the ball was hit swiftly past me, and the 
batter started on a wild circle of the bas: 
followed by cries of “foul ball” from our sic 
and counter cries of “fair ball” from the 
other side. | remained neutral,-the situa- 
tion being too intricate for my comprehen- 
sion. 

As usual, Tommy, Billy, and the umpire 
gravitated to the center of the diamond for 
the customary bout of polemics. The dis- 
play this time, however, was particularl) 
lurid, fists being shaken more vigorously and 
threats of bodily harm indulged in more 
frequently than theretofore. | was con- 
gratulating myself upon not being involved 
in this especially bitter controversy, when 
the umpire, probably driven to accepting 
discretion as the better part of valor, decided 
to inaugurate a court of inquiry. 

“We'll leave it to the old man — he saw 
it!” | heard him declare ; and the next mo- 
ment the mighty triumvirate were headed 
my way. 

The move sent a shiver of apprehen- 
sion through me, as my ignorance of 
the fine points of the game made it im- 
possible for me to show any partiality for 
my captain. , 

A casuist may hold that none should have 
been shown, but such a one never served 
under a leader like Billy. For my part | 
was, and shall continue to be, ready to lie, 
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“a hit for two bases which I made” 


eat, or steal, if by so doing I can escape 
the caustic rebukes of such a man. 
“Where'd that ball go?” demanded the 
terrible “Twister” gloweringly, and then, 
without waiting for me, supplying the an- 
wer himself. “It hit right there!” he 
sserted, indicating, with a savage kick, a 
pot several feet inside the base-line. 

\w haw — you're crazy!” stoutly re- 
torted our champion. “It didn’t either !”’ 
[his prelude gave me 2 :¢ idea of the 
tuation in general, altho © particular 
issue was still obs: However, it 

is plain “‘the Twister” wished to make it 
pear that the ball had gone far inside the 
ase-line. With this realization came con- 
ler and with confidence came the 
le impulse to help my captain establish 

ms claim, 

No, it didn’t go there!” | boldly as- 
serted against “the Twister,” pointing to 

pot he had indicated. 

(here, I told you so!” interrupted Billy 
triumphantly — “ An’ the old man wouldn't 

bout it,” he added, giving me a radiant 
mile of approbation. 

If “the Twister” believed my veracity 
dove reproach, his looks certainly belied his 
belief. However, I cared little as to that. 
[he sweet of approval from my superior 
tasted far better than anything the enemy 


might offer, so | determined upon a coup 
d’ état that I -felt sure would carry me in 
peace, and may be in glory, through the re- 
mainder of the game. 

“No!” I reiterated, while Billy smiled 
approvingly, as one who sees his position 
doubly fortified. “It didn’t go there. It 
hit right here!” 

My first inclination had been to make the 
mark far beyond the base-line, but a nature 
subtly cunning had taught me that to lend 
the color of truth to a statement one should 
appear somewhat conservative, so | indi- 
cated a point midway between “the Twis- 
ter’s” mark and the base-line. 

A mighty shout rent the air, but — hor- 
rible!—it came from Tommy and his fol- 
lowers. I turned to Billy anxiously. The 
sight froze me. There he stood, motionless, 
speechless,— spellbound with wrath ; and | 
prayed that he might ever remain so, but he 
didn’t. With a sputter that clearly indicat- 
ed the fire raging within, he recovered his 
voice, and then and there he pronounced an 
anathema upon me that, had it been potent, 
would have consumed me on the spot. 
Thanks to the divine grace, however, that 
makes a man’s power weaker than his 
will, beyond a slight curling of the hair 
and a parched throat, the blast left me 
unharmed. 
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Wherein | had erred, | knew not, nor was | 
able at the moment to ascertain, for imme- 
diately all social relations between myself 
and my comrades were severed. Later | 
learned that to have upheld our contention 
| should have marked the ball as having gone 
entirely outside the base-line. Good inten- 
tions went for naught. | had failed in the 
deed and was condemned forthwith, thanks 
to the narrow wisdom of youth. 

From now on until the end of the game my 
relations were those of a pariah — neither 
noticing nor being noticed. Not until Dame 
Fortune had actually bestowed the game 
upon us by a score of twenty-eight to twenty- 
three did my fellow-players relent and take 
me again into their good graces. No doubt, 
the fact that I could no longer jeopardize 
their chance of winning had much to do with 
this. 

But withal, outside of a few what Billy 
designated “yellow” plays — and his glance 
in my direction spoke eloquently —the game, 


“*Come down agin,” he said cordially. 








according to his estimate, was a good one. 
The low score and its closeness attested to 
that. 

On our way back to town Billy grew some- 
what remorseful, and he assured me that if 
I could “ketch” and “hit” good, and could 
“run” a little faster, | would be all right 
All of which raised my spirits a great deal 
particularly as he invited me back to play 
again. “Come down agin,” he said cor- 
dially. “You kin play with the other side 
next time.” 

This magnanimity | repaid by purchasing 
from a passing countryman, a couple of 
watermelons, which I begged them to accept 
with my compliments; and thus having 
cemented the ties of reconciliation, | bade 
them good-by, the total of my worth, in 
their estimation, being fully summed up in a 
terse expression of Billy’s that, uninten- 
tionally, was wafted to my ears as | departed : 
“The old man’s all right,” said he, ‘but 
he can’t play ball.” 


‘You kin play with the other side next time’” 
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CHECAGO AND GALVESTON 


As -VITAL QUESTION OF CIVILIZATION 


HOW DESTRUCTIVE FORCES GAIN CONTROL OF A CONVENTIONAL CITY ORGANIZATION — 
PRESIDENT ELIOT OF HARVARD ON THE “ PURE BUSINESS ’ OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


A ls first article in this magazine is a 
of the trade of dissipation in Chi- 
amazing revenues, its power, and 

and unavoidable steps through 
1 it moves to atrophy government and 

k down our civilization. Conditions simi- 

in principle —though not, of course, 

identical in every detail of arrangement — 
exist in all great American cities. Gener- 
the forces concerned work in the dark. 

Occasionally — as in Minneapolis and San 

Francisco — they appear at the surface in 

e violent and scandalous outbreak which 
tartles the continent. Then they are for- 
gotten. But they never cease their opera- 


lt must never be forgotten, in the discus- 
sion of bad politics, that its motives and im- 
pu are purely financial. It is a matter 


of business; and this fact furnishes the one 
clear clue which leads throughout its many 
and complicated transactions. Now, there 
are obviously just two ways of making 
illegitimate money out of a city: by robbery 


r direct, or indirect, through criminal 
conspiracy in the sale of franchises; or by 


trading in the profitable right to break the 
1aW 

Mr. Turner makes no attempt whatever 
in his article on Chicago to treat either the 
robbery of the city by corrupt officials, or 
the operations of the evil financial interests 
engaged in stealing franchises. He turns his 
entire attention to the older, greater, and 


more dangerous interests which lie at the 
foundation of the ugly structure of bad poli- 
tie [hese interests of dissipation keep 
alive continually the working organization — 
4m.atter which no other interest could afford 
to undertake. The organization furnishes 
exactly the kind of officials who rob cities; 
rnishes exactly the kind of accomplices 


tha! the franchise stealer must have inside 
of the city government, to carry out his 
rl 7 > 

p! ot robt ery 


Together, all these interests form one great 
association of the exploiters of communities. 
There are bankers and lawyers and great 
corporation managers in this, as well as 
gamblers and brothel keepers and thieves. 
Many of the members of the more respectable 
class probably never admit to themselves the 
position in which they really are. But the 
impelling motive of all is the same,— the 
desire to make an illegitimate profit at the 
expense of the people. And the alliances 
and methods necessary to secure their aim 
bind all together in one body of people, who 
may be called the sellers of civilization. 

Why has this great business of confedera- 
tion been continuously successful in Ameri- 
can cities? Because it has been able to 
organize in their political machinery a per- 
fectly businesslike and direct way of obtain- 
ing itsends. It has reached straight through 
ward and city politics to its object. The 
people, in the meanwhile, working indirectly 
through a complex and irresponsible govern- 
mental machine, have been unable to make 
their will effective. They have had a less 
immediate control of their own government 
than their exploiters. 

In the October number of McCLure’s, 
Mr. Turner told the story of Galveston, 
Texas, a city which had framed a form of 
government, through which the will of the 
people could be directly expressed. This 
month, in his story of Chicago, he gives a 
picture of the old form of government,— the 
organization by wards,— grown to an evil 
maturity. The contrast points out graphi- 
cally the greatest political question before 
the country to-day: Shall city government 
be simplified, clarified, made at once intelli- 
gible and responsible to the people; or shall 
it be left in a form which gives the exploiters 
of the public a more direct hold upon its 
functions than the public themselves ? This 
question — as Mr. Turner’s article shows — 
strikes deeper than the mere administration 
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of a city’s financial affairs. It concerns the 
very existence of our civilization. 

Any portrayal of the individual tragedies 
resulting from the conditions in Chicago 
would obviously be impossible within the 
limits of a magazine’s space. That they 
exist by tens of thousands will be recognized 
at once by every reader of Mr. Turner’s story, 
The huge machine for the consumption of 
young flesh — for the conversion of boys 
into vagrants and thieves, and girls into 
prostitutes —- grinds on continually; and 
each person fed into it has an individual 
story of horror and disgust. But the entire 
effort in this article has been to produce a 
clear and simple statement of fact and to 
let this statement make its own arraign- 
ment. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
chronicle the further growth in favor of the 
Galveston idea throughout the United States. 
The Texas cities — at the time of the writing 
of this — are pushing their bills for com- 
mission government through their legisla- 
ture. In the Kansas and Wisconsin legis- 
latures measures have been introduced pro- 
viding for the government of cities of a certain 
size by commissions like that of Galveston; 
and a large number of individual cities 
throughout the country are considering char- 
ters for themselves along the line of the 
Galveston idea. Memphis, which for twenty- 
five years prospered under a form of com- 
mission government, but which lost it two 
years ago through political influence, has a 
bill in the Tennessee legislature to adopt the 
Galveston plan, withevery chance of pass- 
ing. The people of Memphis expressed their 
preference for a return to commission gov- 
ernment last fall by a majority of three to 
one. 

Public discussions of this form of gov- 
ernment are going on through the entire 
country — especial interest being shown in 
the cities of New England. No more illum- 
inating treatment of the subject of city 
government has been given in this country 
than that of President Charles Eliot of Har- 
vard University, when he spoke in approval 
of the Galveston idea, before a meeting of the 
Economic Club of Boston, held to discuss 
that subject last January. Sections of this 
remarkable speech follow: 


I am sure that if you have not read it you will 
be interested in reading in McCLure’s MAGAZINE 
an article by Mr. Turner on “City Government by 
Commission in Galveston.” He suggested the 


EDITORIAL 


preparation of that article himself and w: 

| feel personally indebted to him and to th. 

zine for giving me an excellent picture of th. 
remarkabie experiment in municipal gover 

. . . We have an advantage in Ne\ 
land. We have seen and known for 

an almost perfect form of municipal gover: 

— the town government. Cannot we get 

to that with modifications ? I should prefer | 
what we seek “ governm..::t by selectmen.”’ 

is exactly what we want. How many se! 

are there in a good Massachusett’ town to-day ? 
Three. Now, the city is large an the town 
we might ask for seven selecti n to govern, jf 
you please, the City of Bosten. 

Municipal goverament is pure business and noth- 
ing else — absolutely nothing else. To the perform- 
ance of business functions in an intelligent and 
honest manner, the notion ef representation by 
districts of population has no application, no 
sensible application. Therefore, the whole struc- 
ture of our municipal governments in two repre- 
sentative chambers, the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, is entirely false in theory. | 
always has been, and its dead failure is the result 
of the fact that it had no sound theoretical basis 
There is no representation of that sort needed 
and the ward basis or the basis of the geographical 
lines of these thirty municipalities within ten mi 
of our State House, such bases as those have no 
intelligent foundation, even from the point of 
view of representation. We imagine a citizen of 
a Boston ward having some particular interest in 
the condition of the street in front of his house 
and he needs to have a representative to urge 
those interests; but, gentlemen, the interest of 
that citizen in the condition of the street in front 
of his house is as nothing compared to his interest 
in all the highways of the entire Metropolitan 
district, his means of getting about, himself, and 
his means of getting his freight about the entire 
body of roads or area of roads, highways, bridges, 
etc., in that district swept by the ten-mile radius 
from the State House. Even if his * iteres! 
be represented, it is really an interest in the whole 
thing, not in a little bit of it. 

Now, how are we going to get business men 0 
capacity and honesty to transact this pure busi- 
ness of a city? We have got to have but few cf 
them, to begin with, so that they can be held re- 
sponsible, just as we have got now a schoo! com- 
mission of five in the City of Boston, and we know 
what kind of work they are doing, and we know 
who is responsible for it. We have got to have 
men who know enough to put all the business of 
the city in the hands of experts. That is the very 
first sign of intelligence in a business man, now- 
adays, that he puts all his executive work into the 
hands of experts, and we shall never get good 
results in our cities until that principle absolutely 
prevails in the conduct of all city business 

I think we see a bright2r day dawning. W¢ 
got dcwn very low in regard to our m cipal 
governments, and we have got dark days here 
now, but we can sce a light breaking, and one of 
the lights broke in Galveston. What 
it needs, that the light may grow and get to full 
noon, is that the people, the great body 
people, should be convinced that municip 
ernment means nothing but good, int 
conduct of business. 
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